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REMAKES. 



Farce is that sort of ''ad iibiium" writing, to which no 
precise bounds have as yet been assigned. Tlie question is, 
not how far an author nay go by any dramatic rule, but 
bow for the humour and temper of the audience will let 
him ; and so capricious and uncertain is the public taste, 
that we have heard an audience loudly and vociferously 
applaud Tlie Castle of one thing ; and The Siege of ano- 
ther ; who, a few nights before, hissed Congrcve's *' Love 
for Love," and Sir John Vaubnigh's ** Confederacy." 
At the head of English Farce writers, 

" (XKeefe appeals — fay Humour's fav'rita son« 
A lare compound of oddity and fun ! 
His well- wrought scenes, his quaint amusing style. 
And wit grotesque* would make a Stoic smile. 
Ye, who have laugh'd when Lingo trod the stage. 
Before this dull and sentimental age ; 
Be grateftil for ttie merriment he gave. 
And smooth his dieerleas passage to the grave !*** 

What author ever carried Farce to greater lengths than 
O'Keefe, and,atthesame time, succeeded soadmirably ? He 
U Uie very genius of tiie grotesque, who has bequeathed to 
the stage a rich legacy of fun and comicality, that entitles 
him to the lasting gratitude of every admirer of the drama. 
That such a man should have endured privation in a season 
of age and infirmity, is deeply to be lamented ; it is, how- 
ever, a gratifying reflection, that his forlorn situation should 
have awakened the munificence of the Sovereign of these 
realms, who, with that fine feeling which stamps an 
additional value on a favour conferred, appointed a high 
diirnitary of the church to be his almoner, 'ilie Bishop of 
Chichester was the bearer of the royal bounty ; and we 
can easily conceive what were the feelings of timt amiuble 
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prelate when he eutered the abode of genius, ^d (shame 
to the age I) of blindness and destitution. 

"Total eclipse ! no sun, no moon — 
All dark beoaath the blase of noon !** 

The record of such an act is of itself an epitaph. 

Deeds such as these shall bring him true renown. 
And prove the ridiest jewel in his crown ; 
Shall shed around his thnme sublimer rays. 
And dim the brightness of the diamond's Uaze ! 

It was said by our excellent friend. Doctor Johnson, 
** that a man who would make a puny would picic a poc- 
Icet V* Were this extraordinary declaration to be generally 
receired, and acted upon, the very merriest portion of his 
majesty's subjects would be banished from honest society, 
and your dull heavy fellows (for be it known that yeur re- 
vilers of puns are those only who cannot make them) 
would be reduced to the wretched alternative of losing 
either their money, or their mirth. We are, however, 
inclined to believe that this was a portion of the '* lax 
talk,** that our great moralist, by his own coufession, some- 
times indulged in ; and we are confirmed in the belief, by 
a knowledge that there are puns extant for which the wor- 
thy Doctor is himself responsible. We all know how 
highly he was diverted by the quibbling sallies of that inve- 
terate punster, Sam Foote ; thereby, to all intents and 
purposes, aiding, abetting, and encouraging the said Sam 
in this licentious practice. It is wisely said, that if there 
were no receivert, there would be no thieves ; and, by the 
same rule, we may reasonably infer, that if there were no 
laughers y there would be no punsters ! 

We have been led to these remarks, by the numerous 
puns that occur in "llie Disagreeable Surprise," chari- 
tably hoping that they may not operate against the author, 
with your graver sort of folk, by whom the Doctor's dictum 
would he received as gospel. To play upon any instrument 
is reckoned an accomplishment' ; and experience gives us 
proof that *' title, knee, and approbation," are gained by 
one half of mankind playing upon the other *. Whence, 
therefore, this mighty objection to a harmless play upon 
words ? For the extent of punning '* hath this offence, no 
more." What a marvellous proper punster was that ini- 
mitable master of humour, tlie Dean of St Patrick's ' 

" Who relish'd a joke, and rejoiCd in a pun !" 
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Vet we havp kixkI reasou to believe that tlieelereo dioa 
sand pouudd, which he charitably bequeathed towards bvild- 
log an hospital for lunatics, were km^ettlff cmne by. 
Equally illustrious examples might be adduced io fii«*onr 
of punniug ; let us hope tbeo, that a man may sit hi com- 
pany, and hear his neighbour discharge a pun, without 
lostinctiFely clapfHiig his hands to his pockets, to diacorer 
whether he has lost any thing. 

I'be characters in this foroe are, a military captain, an 
iutnguing corporal, a retired ci^ kolg^ nod a colk;ge 
beau ; a young lady who prefers a lover in a red c«at, 
to one in a hrown one ; an old lady who prefers a lorcr 
in msff coat, to no lover at all ; and, what, from time im- 
nemoria], has been considered an iudispentiable appendage 
to a love-plot— a pert alugail. Then we have a talkative 
inn-keeper and wife, Paul and Penelope Prig, who are 
continually ringing the changes of matrimonial felicity : a 
learned Theban, one Davit Dumpling — 



'* WhoM wit would haxdiy aerve at most. 
To guard hit ntMt against a post ;* 
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and a batch of strolling players. Peregrine Truncheon, 
Jack Spangle, and JBili^ Bomlnut, who, in the words of 
Hamlet to Horatio, 

** No revenue have, but their go»d spirits^ 
Tofsed and clothe them V* 

Such a Dramatis PeriontB, when fairly put in motion, 
rannot fail to excite merriment ; and the plot, without lay- 
ing any particular daim to novelty, is wound up by an in- 
cident which, we believe, is new to the Stage, and which Ih, 
certainly, both ludicrous and original. As, in the moral 
world, good is said to arise out of evU ; so, in the dramatic, 
tragic circumstances are made to produce comic results. 

The character of BUly Bombast belongs to Farce, and 
ronsequentiy to Mr. Harley. His performance was the very 
perfection of the ** vis comica :** it would be impossible to 
imagine, either in dress, or manner, a more whimsical figure. 
The peculiarity of his chapeau bras, the exquisite tie of his 
cravat, the amplitude of his ruffles, and the ** roost admired 
disorder*' of his wig, are characteristically represented in the 
speaking portrmt that illustrates this Farce — *' / became 
acquainted with Mr, Peregrine Truncheon /" exclaims Billp 
Bombast, as he recounts his adventiireti to Captain lying* em 
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— ** And what came out of this new acquaintance ^ io- ' 
quires the Captain ; when ^t7/y, extending his arms, risiflf - 
upon his toes, and with that ludicrous bobbing buoyanqf, J , 
which distinguishes Mr. Harley, replies, as if he were I: 
just discharge from a pop-gun — ^** / came out. Sir J" — 
Corporal Jeremy and Paul Prig (Knight and Oxberry,) 
are no more ; a loss, which the stage, in it's most prosper- 
ous days, could not but severely feel, but which, in its 
present decline, seems almost irreparable. Mrs. Edwin 
as Maria, and Miss Kelly as Flora, were excellent. The .. 
air in the 2nd Act, ** The knight when he a wooing came" 1 
was sung by Miss Kelly with such enchanting effect, that J 
it was twice encored. It would be unjust to omit Mrs. J 
Harlowe, who did ample justice to Mrs. Dorothy Dunstable : * 
her deaf scene, with Mr. Harley, was ludicrous in the ex- < 
treme. 

(^ D G. 



MEMOIR OF 

MR. J. P. HARLEY. 



Mr. John Pritt Harley is the son of the late Mr. John 
Harley,whOy fo many years, was a respectable silk-mercer 
inSt. Martin in the Fields. He was born in the month of 
Febmary, 1790. Having received a liberal education, he 
was destined by his father for business ; but an early and 
(fortunately for the drama) an unconquerable predilec- 
tion for the stage determined him to make it his profes- 
fion, and, in the year 1807, he renounced the drudgery of 
trade, and joined the company of the late Mr. Jerrold, at 
Cranbrook, in Kent, and successively appeared, with great 
applause, at the Theatres at Southend, Rochester, Stam- 
ford, York, Worthing, Brighton, &c. After a few years ot 
provincial probation, he was recommended by Mr. Michael 
Kelly to Mr. Arnold, the Manager of the English Opera 
House, by whom he was immediately engaged ; and, on the 
15th July, 1815, he made his first appearance in London, 
in the character of Afarce/Zi, in the " Devil's Bridge," and of 
Peter Fidgei^ in the " Boarding House." His success was 
complete : and so popular did his subsequent performances 
render him, particularly his Mingle ^ Leaiherhead, and Pe- 
driUo, that the committee of Drury Lane Theatre lost no 
time in securing, on very liberal terms, the advantage of his 
talents, and, on the 16th September following, he appeared, 
for the first time, on the boards of Old Drury, in the cha- 
racter oflAMtardOy in the ** Wonder." Mr. Bannister was at 
that time one of the chief ornaments of the Theatre ; it wa&« 
therefore, no inconsiderable achievement for Mr. Harley to 
establish himself as a first-rate actor, in the very charac- 
ters, which, in the hands of Bannister, had delighted the 
public for so many years. The veteran has retired, and 
Mr. Harley is the only performer that reminds us of the 
peculiar manner of that inimitable comedian. 

Mr. Harley is one of the most general comic actors 
that ever trod the stage : Comedy, Farce, Opera, and (5f7- 
veater Daggerwood, to wit,) Pantomime; nothing comes 
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amiss to him. His animal spirits are inexhaustible, and 
the great Lewis himself was not more mercurial. He is a 
very Proteus : an 011a Podrida of Mathews, Liston, Faw- 
cett, and Bannister, seizing their most whimsical points, 
and blending them so comically with his own eccentricity, 
as to afford a rich treat of fun and drollery. His comic 
singing and recitation are admirable ; his voice is a counter 
tenor, which, from his knowledge of music, and by the 
help of a very correct ear, he modulates with considerable 
taste and effect. Among his best performances we rank 
his ff^Mmneuhf Phantom, and Peeping Tom. 

The very high praise that belongs to Mr. Harley, i«i 
his professional character, still foils short of that which i» 
due to him in his domestic rdations. As a sob and a bro- 
ther, he is most exemplary ; and a large cirde of friends 
can bear testimony to his honour and integrity as a mau. 
It is ikt grossest ignorance, to suppose tliat moral condfict 
and decency are incompatible witii the profesnon of an 
actor. To select particular instances for the purpose of 
casting a stigma on a whole body, is unjust and ridiculous. 
It would be impossible to name a profession that has not 
been disgraced by some of its members Who, then, shall 
attach that disgrace to €bt profession which belongs exclu- 
sively to the individoai ? 

*' Honour and Shame from no oandition riaat 
Act ««U your part« there aU the taeeM Ues." 



STAGE DIRECTIONS. 

The Coodbetora of this Work print uo Plays bat those which they have 
leea acted. The ^mge Direetums are giren from personal obsenratioo» 
daring €bt most recent performances. 

EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 

R. means Biffkt; L. 14ft; R. D. Bighi Door; L. D. Ltft Do&r s 
C. D. F. or M. D. Centro Door in thoFlat; R. D. F. Bifht DoormtAo 
J/Ut; L. D. F. Lrft Door in the Flat, or the Scene runmnff across the 
iaei^tMe Stage; R. S. E. BipAi Second Entrance; R. U. £. RigAt Upper 
Buranee; L. S. E. Lefi Second Entrance : L. U. £. Lfft Upjfer Entrance. 

RELATIVE POSITIONS." 

R. means RigJkt; L. Lttft; C. Centre; R. C. Eight <^ Centre; 
I. C. Left of Centre. 

R. R& C. LC. L. 

*•* H^Reader is st^fposed to he on the ^age facing the Audience, 



SIR MARMADURE METAPHOR.— Antique dress suit of plum- 
coloured doth, stock, lace fiill and ruflles, white silk stockingSi 
budclcs, tie wig, small three-cornered silk hat* and sword. 

SIR TIMOTHY TESTV — Dress coat of blue cloth, embroidered 
waistcoat, black silk breeches, white silk stoddngs, buckles, and 
brown wig. 

CAPTAIN WING'EM Dress suit of regimentals. 

CORPORAL JEREMY. — Corporal's suit of regimentals, cap orna- 
mented with ribbons as if in the recruiting service. 

BILLY BOMBAST.— Orange-coloured coat, faded, with Uadi 
buttons, very tight, syKl buttoned up dose to tiie throat, the skirts 
lined with white silk, ruffles, blue embroidered waistcoat flowered at 
the bottom, light yellow breeches, blue ribbed cotton stockings, 
buckles, hair bushy and powdered, chapeau-bnu, somewhat battered 

PAUL PRIG.— Light coloured suit, buckles, brown yrigt white 
apron. 

DAVY DUMPLING— Buff jerkin, brown waistcoat and breedies. 

PEREGRINE TRUNCHEON. \ Faded dresses, ad libitum, shab- 

JACK SPANGLE. J by genteeL 

MARIA. — FuB dzess of white muslin, and head orBAOMOtad with 
white flowers. 

MRS. DOROTHY DUNSTABLE.— Antique dress of Uvender 
coloured sUk, flowered, head dxess high, high-heeled shoes^ wit^ 
rosettes. 

FLORA.— Plain white dress. 

MRS. PRIG. — Dress of red silk, cap, with ribbons. 

Cast of the Characters, as performed at the Theatre Royat, 

Drury Lane, 

Sir Marmadtike Metaphor Mr. RusselL 

Sir Timothy Testy Mr. Hughes. 

Captain Wing^em Mr. Pearman. 

Corporal Jeremy Mr. Knight. 

Billy Bombast Mr. Harley. 

Paul Prig Mr. Oxberry. 

Peregrine Truncheon Mr. Covency. 

Jack Spangle Mr. Elliott. 

Davy Dumpling Mr. Butler. 

Maria Mrs. Edwin. 

Mrs. Dorothy Dunstable Mrs. Harlowe. 

Flora Miss Kelly. 

Mrs. Prig Mrs. Pearce. 

Servants, ^c, 
SCENE,— BaM, and its Vicinity, TlViE,— Within 12 Hours, 



THE 

DISAGREEABLE SURPRISE. 



ACT I. 

SCENE l.—TAe Inside of a Counirp Inn near Baths d^e^ 
rem belie ringing ; general hustle. 

Enter Paul Prig, l. 

Prig. Quite a day of rejoicing this $ — all the hells are a 
fl^^ngl What widi fot citizens, dandy doctors, strolling 
jilayers, young ladies who run away from their papas, and 
young gentlemen who ran away from their erecKtors, — all 
who prefer hot wafer at Badi to hot water at home ; — T, 
Paul Prig, lead a pretty hustling life of it. {Belt rings,] 
There goes tiie hell in the parlour again, [f^oice withaut,] 
And there goes Mrs. P.'s clapper in the har I [A voice 
without criesy '* Who waits here ?] You do, my fine fellow, 
by your bellowing. Coming, coming. 

AIR.— Prij'. 

Who'd lead an innkeeper's life? 

Who'd he a horse fai a mill ? 
Who'd erer marry a wifr. 

That loves to be quiet and still ? 

Wedlock has comical rigs ! 

Clappers I've heard, aye, and many ones 1 — 
But pretty Penelope Prig's 

Is louder and shriller than any one's. lEjeit, u 

Enter Jeremy, r. 

Jer. Smoking work ! Sixteen miles an hour upon the 
long trot Chaise knocked over, horses knocked up. Con- 
found this love, say I .* it may be pretty sport for a gen- 
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tlenian ; but for us serrantS;, 'tis the very devil ! Whenever 
I leave the captsun, I'll get into some steady married 
family, where love is entirely out of the question. Why, 
host ! landlord ! waiter I Prig I 

Enter Prig, l. 

Prig, Comiug, your honour, coming. 

Jer, Is this the Boar's Head ? 

Prig* No, sir ; there's been a sad revolution in affairs : 
that head is taken off; and my wife Penelope is the only 
bttre in the house. 

Jer, A bad sign, Mr. Prig. 

Prig, Damn'd bad ! I found one sign woHld*nt do, so I 
determined to have twelve. 

Jer, The deuce you did! 

Prig. Yes ; the Zodiac, at your service, sir. 

Jer, I should have taken you for the landlord of the 
Bull and Mouth, by your chattering. Can't you stand still 
a moment ? 

Prig, Nothing stands still here, but the clock. I hope 
you are not in a huriy to set off. 

Jer. No ; but I'm in a hurry to set to. 

Prig. Then you'll find *' the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul!" 

Jer. Sole ! I don't much care for fish. Give me some- 
thing substantial. 

Prig. Food for body and mind ; — a library and a larder. 
Bacon in both ! Hervey's Meditations and Harvey's Fish- 
sauce. [Beli rings.] Gad so ! Thaf s the giantess in the 
first floor. 

Jer. The giantess ! 

Prig. Puts up here, on her way to Bath. Seven feet 
two ; carries herself extremely high : proud as a peeress ! 

Jer. So it appears ! 

Prig. We've a dwarf, not bigger than a quart decanter ! 
Great attraction I A fire-eater, a queer spark ; a travelling 
showman, who prefers my punch to his own, any day in 
the week ; an alderman, an elephant, a dancing master, 
and a dancing bear ; a merry Andrew, a sad dog ! a qua- 
ker, a quack doctor, a party of strolling players, a member 
of parliament of no partv at all I An undertaker from 
Bury-Street, a pastry-cooK from Pie Comer, a waddling 
stock-jobber from Duck-Lane, and a pastoral poet from! 
Hungerford-Market ! 

Jer. Ha I ha I ha ! A motley collection ! But, Mr. Prig, 
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don't you perceive somethiug very peculiJEir in my appear- 
ance ? 

Prig, [Aside.] Going to pose me in Lavater ; but I'm 
up. Why, to be sure, there's something devUish keen 
about you. 

Jer, You never guessed better in your life. "Tis my 
appetite ! 

Prig, Glad to hear it What will you say to some par- 
tridges ? 

Jer, Why grace, to be sure ! I thought I smelt something 
good. 

Prig, Should'nt wonder; been endeavouring to keep 
'em sweet for this month past \^Bell rings,"] Coming ! lis 
well that hunger is the best sauce ; for, egad, he'll get no 
other to his partridges ! [Eask^ l. 

Jer, A notable adventure ! My master, Captain WiogVm, 
meets Miss Maria Testy at a ball in London, falls despe- 
rately in love with her, and takes a vrild-goo»e trip to 
Bath ; where she at present resides with her father, Sir 
Timothy. If Cupid travels at this rate, the Lord keep me 
from being one of his out-riders ! 

Enter Captajn Wino'bm, k. 

Capt, Here we are, \rithin the last stage of Bath. Come, 
Jeremy, be stirring ; — consider the impatience of love. 

Jer. And of hunger, too ! If your honour can live upon 
air, I can't ; for it's apt to raise the wind in my stomach. 

Capt, Glutton ! What the deuce have you to complain 
of? 

Jer. A multitude of things t Since you have been in 
love, you ai% no more like the man you were than a squib 
is like a cannon. I too have had my declensions. Am I 
not grown as lean as a halbert in your service, a downright 
transparency .' Hav'nt we followed the lady about like her 
shadow, till we have become nearly shadows ourselves } 
What hope have we of better fortune at Bath than in Lon- 
don ; when, as if to cut off every chance of success. Sir 
Timothy has added another Argus to his household, in the 
person of Mrs. Dorothy Dunstable, whom he has placed 
over his daughter, as a scarecrow, to frighten away the 
birds from forbidden fruit ! 

Capt, Love is blind, Jeremy. Suppose you throw dust 
fai her eyes, by paying court to this venerable Maid of 
Honor 

Jer, Or rather, from her remaining so long single, this 

B 
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venerable lady in waiting ! Why, sir, you surely forget my 
old sweetheart Flora, Miss Maria's waiting maid. 

CapU A luclty thought ! You have already a footing in 
the hoase. 

Jer, Footing indeed ! I was well nigh kicked out of it : 
— ^but the game's up. We've had a tiff. Madam took it 
into her head to be jealous, and gave me a box on the ear. 

Copt. ThzX was one way of offering you her hand \ We 
must think of some new scheme; so, order the horses, 
tiiat we may instantly proceed on our journey. 

Jer, The horses ! the partridges first, if you please, cap- 
tain. Ak! sir, I wish you would think no more of the 
lady ; she is a sad interruptioii to oar regular meals* 

Capt Think no more of her ! Impossible ! 

AIR. — Captain Wing'em. 

By those cheeks of rosy hue. 
By those eyes of heavenly blue, 
Coral lips with kisses press'd. 
And that gently heaving breast. 
By Cupid's bow, and Venus' dove, 
While I live, I'll live to love ! 

Heai* my vows address'd to thee, 
God of Love, propitious be 1 
Let me play a borrow'd part, — 
Beauty must be won by Art ! 
Bolts and bars their charge resign, 
Touch'd by that magic wand of thine. 

ZExU, K. 

Enter Biixr Bombast, through a door at the haek of the 

Scene* 

Bomb, The dinner's almost dress'd ; 

And as my nostrils sniff the savory steam, 
Its fragrance whets my appetite ! {Comes forward. 
Here's a catastrophe ! After an absence of six long months, 
to meet my old companions of the sock and buskin in this 
village. •* My soul's in arms, and eager for the fray V 
My master, Sir Marmaduke Metaphor, expects me to join 
him at Bath. Prudence says, " follow him ;" but what 
says Inclination ? " To stroll, to starve !" Down, busy 
devil, down — Now for my red-nos'd innkeeper. Hah ! 
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Is that a bell-rope which I see before me ; 
' The handle tow'rds my hand ? Come, let me poll thee. 

IBings the beU Hoieatig, 

Enter Prig, l. 

Prig. Hollo ! gently over the s^aei. Coming, coming. 
Oadzooks, how ti&e bell9 keep going I 

Bomb* Qq, bid tfay mistress, when the dinner's ready. 
She strike upon the belL 

Prig* I tell you what, Mr. Bombast, if my wife catches 
yon at diat sort of fun, she'll strike with a vengeance ; 
she's a mortal antipathy to gentlemen of your cloUi. 

Bomb. What makes the players so much out of her 
books, Mr. Prig ? 

Pr^. Out of her books ! They are too much in 'em ! 

Bomb, Trust me, good host 

Prig. Trust you ! How can you expect to be trusted, 
when you say at the bottom of your play-bills. No moneg 
to be returned. 

Bomb. Saddle my horses, call my train together. 
Degen'rate landlord, I'll not trouble thee 1 

Prig» What, your waggon-train, I suppose! and your 
horses, ha ! ha ! ha 1 Why, tiie devil a saddle have they 
got to their backs 1 tfs my opinion, Mr. Bombast, that 
yon want to saddle me. 

JEtUer Mas. Prio, r. 

Mrs. P. And so, Mr. Prig, you stand prating here, and 
leave me to wmt upon the customers : there's Sir Matthew 
ind Lady Marrow&t, and all the young masters and misses 
Marrowfats, Just arrived from Saint Mary Axe. 

Bomb. The Marrowfats from St. Mary Axe ! Fair is 
foul, and foul is fair. 

Mrs. P. And very good fare too. Fowl, indeed ! You'll 
get no fowl here, I promise you. 

Prig. Penelope, my dear, that's not classical. 

Mrs. P. Farcicai, Mr. Prig. 

Prig. Be pretty behaved ; mind your P's and Q's, Mrs. 
P 

Mrs. P. Here^s impertinence 1 Here's assumption ! Are 
you a man, Mr. Prig ? Are you a man ? 

Bomd* Aye, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil ! 
But I'll be revenged, ril quit your house, and go to the 
Angel that stands opposite. 

B 2 
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Prig, Yon may go to the devil. 

Bomb. That also stands opposite. [Pointing to Mrs. 
Prig.^ Yes, 

Thither in a bark I'll sail. 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
rU do, ril do, ril do ! [EiPit^ R. 

Mrs. P. Monster of turpentine ! 

[Exeunt Mr. and Mrs. Prig, a. 

Enter Jeremy , l. 

Jer. What an infernal fellow is this prating landlord of 
the Zodiac ! The partridges not yet forth-coming ; how 
provoking ! 

Enter Captain Wing'em, r. 

Capt. [Hal/ aside.} The horses are a long time prepa- 
ring. Well, Jeremy, are they ready ? 

Jer. Not quite, sir. 

Capt, I tell you, we must have them instantly. 

Jer, That's impossible ! They are but just spitted. 

Capt. Spitted ! What does the blockhead mean ? 

Jer. They hav'nt been long at the fire. 

Capt, Are jou mad i The horses at the fire ! 

Jer. No, sir, the partridges I Tliey are hardly warm 
through. 

Capt, Sirrah, you desenre to be run through ! Away ; 
and prepare to depart instantly. [Exit, r. 

Jer. Now for our intriguing expedition* Let me see : 
my first step must be a reconciliation with Flora : her easy 
access to the pantry was so convenient ! Then old Cork- 
5crew, the butler, is my particular friend ; and Sir Timo- 
thy's Madeira is London particular. It was never my plan 
to make love with an empty stomach. 

AIR.— Jeremy. 

<TUNB.— ><< Hmif* to the Maidm.") 

Frolksome Cupid, a sly littie lad. 

Laughs at your loi-ers so sickly ; 
Makes me look rosy, when others look sad. 
And gives me an appetite quickly ! 
If you're inclin'd. 
To tell her your mind, 
Doa't iipeak to the lady before you have diu'd. 



) 
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Down on my knees in some beautiful fair, — 
Bless me, how charmiag you leok, maid ! 
While roasting a pheasaoft, or bafrdngA hare, 
1 think I could fancy the cook-maVd ! 
Lore is my pftaia, 
So I am the man. 
But then H nost be for asop in tiie pan ! 

the deli^ of a delicate haunoh ! 
Your turkeys and geese, I adore 'em ! 

Each tutt*-beUied justice, so pnoud of hii pMHich, 
I'll rwdl, and beat the whole Quorum ! 
But I must start 
To tiie girl <>f my heart ; 

1 ndther with her, nor my dinner, can part ! 

lEsii Jereniy, l. 

SCENE 11^—^ IMrarp in Sh Timothy Teatffs House. 

Enter Flora. 

Flo Well ; to be crossed in lore is a sad thing, after 
all ! I had just got into the most interesting pan of 
'* Love and Sentiment,'* when Sir Timothy called me.^ 
Let me see. [ Taies a volume out of her pochet,'] Here's the 
placei^T^ bell rmgs.^ Madam, Madam, I'm coming ! — 
[ifeodlf.] '^ It is impossible to express the astomshroent of 
tiie £air CeJiestina"— [J3e// rtfij^f again,} Yes, Madam! 
** when luMring, witib a trembling hand, opened Sir Charles's 
letter,"— 

Mnier Mk9, Dunstable, r. 

Jbfix £>. So !.^ may ring and ring again for you : — 
Hf7-day ! busy at your morning's devotions I'^Snatches the 
booh aMPay.1 " Love and Sentiment !" Upon my word ; 
ID yon are karmng to make fine speeches ! You would be 
a great lady, wkh your pearls and your tissues f why 
doo't you read some ^food book, " Religious Courtship," 
-and ''The Whole Duty of Man ?"— 

iThrowe the bdoh on the floor, 

Flo, I hate <' Religious Courtship ;"— '^ Bridget Blue- 
mantle" for my money ! 

Mr$. D, "Bridget Bluemantle!" O you profane young 
creature! 

Fbt, Pray, Mrs. Dunstable, did vou ever read **The 

B 1 
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Way to get Married ?" It's a charming thing ;—d*ye know, 
IVe almost learnt it by heait. 

Mn, D, And more shame for you ; I never learnt the 
way to get married. 

Flo, Then there's " The Old Maid." 

Mrs. D. [Alarmed.] Where ? 

Flo. [Running to the library shelves.] Why, on the shelf, 
to be sure ;-— and "The Wild Irishmaa," too ; come, I'll 
put him in my pocket. [Takes up the volume. 

Airs. D. Put "The Wild Irishman" in her pocket! 
What will the world come to!— Give me the book; — 
ril take " The Wild Irishman" in hand, and make him 
turn over a new leaf ; — ^there, there, and there. 

[Tears out the leaves, and throws them on the ground. 

Enter Davy Dumpling, l. 

Davy. Please your ladyship's honour, Doctor Fungus 
do send his dutiful respects, and hopes as how the cherry- 
bran—^ 

Mrs. />• Davy Dumpling, you're a shocking savage ! — 
The eye-water, you mean. 

Davy, Rabbit it ! but your ladyship's eye-water do 
make my mouth water most consuniedly ! 

Mrs, D, Send my compliments to Doctor Fungus; 
aud inform him, that his aromatic decoction has been so 
efficacious, ^at I can do very well without my glasses. 

Davy. Noa, sure,— Jie ! he ! he I 

Mrs, D. Wliat does the gaby stand grinning at ? 

Davy, Why, to think as how your ladyship can do 
without your glasses I — he ! he I 

[Making a drinking motion with his hand, and exit, l. 

Flo. Now, ray dear, sweet, pretty Miss Dorothy, I've 
got a favour to ask.— 'Do let us go to the play this evening, 
to see *• The Romp." 

Mrs. D. Do you think I am out of my senses ?— 60 
to the play ! Go to your chamber, look in the glass, and 
you'll see the Romp without going to the play. 

Flo. A precious life I lead, from one room to another ; 
like a bird in a cage with two perches only, hopping up 
and down at your discretion. 

Mrs, D, Hold your tongue, minikin. I am bound to 
watch over you, by my known virtue and prudence. 

Flo. And I, by ray unknown virtue and prudence, am 
able to watch over myself. People at your age ought to 
be prudent 
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Mrt» />. At my age ? — 

Fh. Yes, for youYe old enough to be my mother. 
Mrs. D. Your motiier, hussy ? 
Flo. No ;-— my grand-mother, 1 mean. 
Mrs. />. Malicious creature ! you shall repent your im- 
pertinence. 

DUET. — Flora and Mrs. Dunstable. 

(TUHB.— *' I UHU the Botf Jbr bewitching 'em.") 

Mrs. D. Minikin! 

Fh. Pert, Mrs. Dorothy, 

What are the beauties you ])rize ? 
Mrs. />. Minx ! you'd be happy to borrow the 

Charms you pretend to despise ! 

Flo. Nature to you has been thrifty. Ma'am ! 

Mrs. D, Hussy, 'tis false, for the men 

Say that I'm fair, — 
Fh. Fat and fifty. Ma'am. 

Mrs. D. Fifty !— - 

Flo. No, threescore and ten ' 

Mrs. D. Minikin ! 
Fh. Pert Mrs. Dorothy, 

What are tiie beauties you prize ? 
Mrs. D. Minx ! you'd be happy to borrow tiie 
Charms you pretend to despise ! 

[Exit Mrs. Dufultible, R. 
Fh. Ill-natured old frump ! As Sir Timothy is continu- 
ally losing his temper, I think Mrs. Dunstable must have 
found iir-^A noiss toithout.'\ O here comes the cross old 
fentieman 1 

Enter Sir Timothy Tbsty and Maria, l. 

Sir T, Fire and fury, madam ! Am I to be tormented 
with coxcombs prying round my house, with winkings, 
noddings, and whisperings among my servants ! and with 
midnight incantations tiiat might raise the Witch of 
Endor ! 

Mar. Servants will whisper, papa. 

Fh. And musicians will play, your Worship. 

Sir T. Play ! and so will I ; but it shall be the devil 
with 'em ! I had scarcely set my foot in the place, before 
the bells were all set a-going, as if there had been a parish 
dinner, or a general insurrection ; and, by way of a finish- 
ing stroke, some rascally scribbler annoimces our arrival 
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in the papers : a genteel hint for the whole town to come 
and stare us out of countenance. 

Flo. That's because we are fashionable people, 3four 
worship. 

Sir T. Fashionable ! fiddlestick ! Don't I hate fashion 
and notoriety, invitations, and congratulations 1 There's 
that old torment — Lady Gadabout, 

Mar. Old ! Sir. 

Sir T. I beg her venerable ladyship's pardon ; for, 
though upon the desperation of fifty-inx, she h99 not yet 
arrived at her years of di^retion ! 

Mar. What do you think of tbe Widow Night-shade ? 
She dances and sings well, plays upon the harp, and is a 
tolerable artist. 

Sir T. A very tolerable artist! for she paints to a 
miracle ! Flays upon the harp too ;'-^does*Ht she play upon 
every body ?— -But, Maria, I expect Sir Marmadiike Meta- 
phor here to-day ; see that you give him a proper recep* 
tion. 

Mar. [siillenly.l Very well, sir. 

Sir T. It is not very well, madam ; it's very ill. — ^Wl|at ! 
I suppose that intriguing spark, Ca4>taiu Wing'em, keeps 
running in your heaid ; a raseal whom I have never been 
able to catch a glimpoe of* I should long e're this have 
laid him by the heels, had he not, upon aU occavioivi^ ta- 
ken to 'em 80 expeditiously. 

Mar. The captain is a gentleman, sir. 

Sift T. Aye, a military gentlenutn ; ^ne w^o iirearv all 
his gold on the outside of his pocltelis ! But Sir jVI^rma^ 
duke IS a warm man ; and, what 39 more, he is l^e man 
of my choice. 

Mar. But not of mine, sir. 

Sir T. Pshaw ! Does'nt a ready-made shoe often fit as 
well as a bespoke one ? 

Mar. Then he's so old-fashion'd I — 

Flo. 60 pedantic !-^ 

Mar. 60 conceited ! — 

Flo. So ridiculous ! — 

Sir T. Zounds ! D'ye mean to stun me with his good 
qualities ? At your peril make a fool of him. 

[Esnt Sir Timothy , l. 

/%>. He wiH, no doubt, save us the trouble, by making 
one of himself. 

Mar. You see. Flora, my father continues inexorable. 
What step should I take to avoid this odious iiiarriage ? 
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Fh. A good many steps, Miss.— Riin away. — Here wc 
are, cooped up, like two distressed damsels in a romance, 
persecated by a couple of — ^not enchanters indeed ! — Sir 
Marmaduke Metaphor and his servant, Billy Bombast 

Mar, Nay, Flora, 'tis past a jest. 

Flo, Tis enough to provoke one, to see the conceited 
knight approach you with a compliment in form, mood, 
and figure. Then that chattering play-actor, Billy Bom- 
bast — ** Good morning. Madam Flora ! — permit me to 
salute your f^r hand, Madam Flora!" Indeed, more 
than once. Madam Flora's fair hand longed to salute him ! 

Mar. Heigho ! — ^That agreeable rake. Captain Wing'em ! 

Flo. Lackaday! — That bewitching rogue. Corporal 
Jeremy ! Ah ! if the truant were here, I should almost 
be inclined to forgive him. 

AIR.— Flora. 

(Tmn. — *' Whtn the hoOow drum,**) 

When a happy pair, to cure the spleen. 
Take a stolen trip to Gretna Green, 

Wiih a merry sound 

The wheels run round. 
And crack goes the whip so cheerily. 

Hymen stands 

To join their hands. 
And they drive along so merrily ! 

Let the turnpike gates be open'd wide. 

See, they approach ! the bridegroom and bride — 

Friends pursue. 

What can they do. 
Their horses lag so wearily ? 

Cupid sly 

Stands quizzing by. 
And laughs in his sleeve so merrily. 

When a happy psur, to cure the spleen. 
Take a stolen trip to Gretna Green, 

With a merry sound 

The wheels run round. 
And crack goes the whip so cheerily — 

Hymen's bands 

Soon join their hands, 
And they drive away so merrily. [Ejfeunt, l. 
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SCENE in — A Street in Bath. 
Efiter Cavtaiv Wing'em, r. 

Capt. Welcome, dear delightful Batfa! thou scene of 
gaiety, fashion, and intrigue ! — Now to open the cam- 
paign. Hi^ ! who comes this way ? 'Tis my whimsical 
acquaintance. Sir Marmaduke Metaphor, sporting his an- 
tiquated figure between two pretty women. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
He loolcs for all the world like the Fool of Fashion bound 
in old calf! How gracefully he takes his leare too j with 
a bow that might be reckoned fashionable in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time. 

JEnier Sir Marmaduke Metaphor, u 

Sir M, Charming, delectable creatures ! — Soh^ Captain 
Wing*em — satirical puppy ! [Aside.] 

Capt. [Aside,] Pedantic coxcomb I 

Sir M. [Aside."] Must rub off a liide of my college rust, 
or he'll be quizzing me. Fine weather f^ recruiting. 
Captain ! Delightful season for love, logic, and all that — 
eh? 

Capt, Here's a transformation ! — ^ihe pedant aping the 
beau! 

Sir M. I suppose. Bob, you're at yoor old pranks an^ ? 
You hav'nt come to Bath for notiiiag^-maids, widows, 
wives — ^all fair game — poaching, captain, poaching. 

Capt. You must know. Sir Marmaduke, that I'm about 
to take out a license to sport upon the manor of matri- 
mony. 

Sir M, Matrimony ! — He ! he ! he !— With whom, may 
I make bold to inquire ? 

Capt* A divine creature ! young and beautiful ! formed 
with exquisite symmetry, and rising just above the middle 
size. 

Sir M, Not a huge folio, but something between an oc- 
tavo and a duode'^imo. 

Capt* Then, she has sparkling eyes, a fair complexion, 
dimpled cheeks, bewitching smiles, with such a blush \ 

Sir M. Egad, she's a charmer ! and very much resembles 
the lady whom I am going to marry. 

Capt. What ! have you taken a trip to Bath upon a 
matrimonial expedition, too ? 

Sir M. Don't start so. Bob. Is it so very surprising that 
I should take a foncy to a ladf ? 
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Cape. No ; bMt it's very surprising that a lady should 
take a fancy to you. " 

Sir M, I suppose I'm not beau enough ? because, for- 
sooth, I dou't follow the fashions. 

dgti* Yes, you do follow 'em ; but you're a dev'lish 
long way behiiid I And do you really intend to be mar- 
ried in that coat ? 

Sir M, Undoubtedly. You would'nt have me be mar- 
ried without one ! 

Ci^. And how long may you have been in love ? 

Sir M. Six weeks, and better! 1 would'nt be without 
love for the world, it makes one so sweetly melancholy. 
I'm a lucky dog. Captain ; I'm a fortunate yontli ! The 
preliminaftes are setfled, and we only want the minister 
to ratify the treaty. — 

Ccpi» Of peace, I hope. Matrimony, you kuow, is 
fiunous for aquaUe. 

Sir Af. But not for civil wars— eh, captaiu ? 

Copl* Perhaps, you will favour me with the fair lady's 
name? 

Sir M. Delicacy forbid ! Well, it won't be the first con- 
quest that Fve effected. There was the rich wine-mer- 
chant's daughter, of Portsoken Ward, would occasionally 
inirkal me! and the daahing shoemaker's widow to boot, 
um aad Aen levelled her sparklers at my physiognomy ! 
Coarlslup's a charming thing ! and so is matrimony ! Sir 
Steeple and the widow Glib for that ! 

AIR. — Sir Marmadukb. 

(TuiTB. — " • H^gho/ * my Rowlejf.*^ 

Sr Steeple he courted the queer Widow Glib— 

Hdgho ! Sir Steeple,— 
He knew she was rich, and he wanted to crib 
Her cash, so he offer'd to make her his rib, 

With his teazing, pleasing. 

Hoaxing and coaxing : 
A comical beau was Sir Steeple. 

Her purse it was long, though her person was short— 

Heigho I Sir Steeple— 
And her beauty was none of the ravishing sort. 
Yet the eye of bis knightship her money-bags caught, — 
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Their mingling, jingling. 
Soon set a tingling 
The sensitive heart of Sir Steeple. 

Now love, in return, the fair widow enthrals. 

And fondly she ogled Sir Steeple ; 
They gadded together to concerts and balls. 
Like the monument link'd to the dome of St. Paul's ! 

With their perking, smirking. 

Winking and blinking. 
The fair Mrs. Glib and Sir Steeple. 

They trotted to church, for their passion increas'd^— 
The parson he whisper'd Sir Steeple — 

" Your wife's rather short" — •* You are right, master 
priest ; 

But, in choosing two evils, Tve chosen the least !" 
With fiieir roley poley. 
Coupled so droUy, 

Off march'd Widow Glib and Sir Steeple. 

[Bombast is heard singing witkoui^^** O rare« Manager 

Strut !"J 

Sir M, Here comes my amanuensis, Billy Bombast. 
The fellow was formerly a strolling player. I took him 
just in time to save his whole wardrobe from the pawn- 
broker's. 

Enter Bombast, u 

Bomh. O my prophetic soul ! my uncle ! 

Sir M You see, he's riding the high horse, as usual. 

Bomh, He hath borne me on his back a thousand times. 

Sir M. And a thousand to that, V\\ be sworn. Billy 
Bombast, I say ! 

Bomb. Cousin of Buckingham, I greet ye ! 

Sir M, Don't cousin me, Billy, or I shall greet you with 
a cudgel. 

Bomh. Cudgel thy brains ! 

Sir M, He's crazy. We must have his head shav'd. 

Bomh, [Sings.] Four-and- twenty perriwigs all of a row ! 
The truth is, sir, I have just met some old acquaintances 
and Tmhalf mad with joy. There are Peregrine Truncheon, 
Jack Spangle, and the property-man, with the wardiobe, 
scenery, and machiuery, all arriv'd together in a cart 
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Sir M, My stars ! the players in a cart ! 

Bomb, The manager is in a bitter taking. The sea has 
lo^t six of Its waves, by the carelessness of a rogue of a 
chamberlain, who set it on fire ; the dragon wants a wing 
and two claws ; the drop-.scene is ready to drop to pieces ; 
and the waterfsdl, having sprung a leak, is likely to pro- 
duce an overflowing house. They have still a mustard- 
bowl to make thunder, and the landlord of the Half Moon 
has promised 'em some aquavitse for lightning. 

Sir M, But the ladies, Billy,— the ladies. 

Bomb* Bless their dear souls ! they arrived safe ; but 
not without some adventures. Mrs. Aurelia Angelica 
Truncheon, by the upsetting of the vehicle, dropped into 
the mire, while that interesting little personage. Master 
Alphonso Peregrine Truncheon, the young heir- apparent, 
part<K>k of the disaster ; my old favourite, Betty Ranter, 
travelling in the basket of the Opposition Fly, and fatigued 
by her exertions the preceding night, in the characters of 
Desdemona, Columbine, and Moll Flaggon, soon tumbled 
into the arms of Somnus, when, dreaming about Othello, 
she suddenly caught a fat Quaker round the neck, and 
ezclaim'd— " Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee 1" 

Sir M, How fortunate! I intend, upon my wedding- 
night, to have a new tragedy of my own performed, fur the 
entertsunmeut of the coinpany, and these players shall form 
part of tiie DratAotis PersoruB. You, Billy, as first fiddle, 
must step forward with an elegant air, a bow, and a smirk 
— thus: — "Ladies and Gentiemen, — ^To-morrow evening 
will be perfomed a new tragedy : to which will be added 
the farce of* Matrimony.' " 

Bomb. Not a musical one ! 

Capt. The whole to conclude with the " Devil to Pay." 

Bwnb. I'll speak the prologue, the posey to tiie ring, 
dress'd in a full suit of sables, — for 

•• Without black velvet breeches — what is man ?" 

Then the advertisements ! Last night, Mr. Bombast ap- 
peared in the character of Don Miraculo Mustachio, in Sir 
Marmaduke Metaphor^s new tragedy, called ** Tlie Amiable 
Assassin :" — ^his awfully-grand-tenrific-transcendant-sub- 
lime and superlative success, absolutely astonished and 
electrified the audience. 

Capt Bravo, Mr. Bombast! bravo! But, Sir Marma- 
duke, how do you beg^n this new tragedy of yours ? 

Sbr M, \ flatter myself the opening is fine ! — ^The king 
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fitting in a thoughtful posture, with a dagger and a bowl 
before him. 

Capt, Very solemn ! A dagger and a bowl of poison 

Sir M, No, of punch. I think the idea is original. 

CapU O, quite ! 

Sir M, The characters, terribly deep ! 

CapU Make 'em miserable ? 

Sir M» Yes ; I many 'em ! 

Capt. I ho{^, Sir Marmaduke, this piece >viU be more 
successful than your last one. 

Sir M. Yet, what atragedy it was ! Sucli distress ! The 
audience must have suffered a great deal; how they 
groaned ! 

Bomb, [WhOy during the above conversation, has relapsed 
into reverie.} The clock strikes one ! — 

Sir M. £k>es it ? Then I must away ; 

Cupid calls, and 1 obey. [EjpH, r. 

Bomb, Your honour won't forget the play. 

Capi. Ha, ha, ha ! You 're a wag, Mr. Bombast ; you're 
a wag. 

Bomb. So was my father, Mr. Boniface Bombast, from 
whom I received the first rudiments of my education. He 
was in the auctioneering and pamphleteering line : a very 
eminent man in his way ; and equally celebrated for knock- 
ing down an article in a sale room, and knocking up one in 
a review. My first literary attempt was a flaming adver- 
tisement, to puff Doctor Von Drench'em's newly invented 
original and genuine anti-bilious pill, an infallible cure for 
all acute disorders. My next was a Satirical Poem ; very 
acute, I can assure you. I then composed the whole art and 
mystery of Blacking, or Every Man his own Polisher; 
which turned out all Betty Martin : and, among fifty other 
things, I was the projector of a patent steam-boat, which 
unluckily blew up, scalded the passengers, and kept me in 
hot water for a month afterwards ! 

Capt. And what made you turn stroller ? 

Bomb. Taste, sir ; taste. Mr. Boniface used to pro- 
pliecy that theatricals would be my ruin ; so he bound me 
apprentice to one Shark, an attorney, to save me from going 
to the devil ! 

Capt. I should have thought it had been the readiest way 
of sending you there 

Bomb. I was now condemned to study John Doe and 
Richard Roe, instead of King John and King Richard the 
TYard ; — what a task for a person of my aspiring abilities ! 
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For I had heard of Shakspeare, and I long'd 
To play upon the stage some tragic part ; 
And Heaven soon granted what my sire deny'd ! 

I became acquainted with Mr. Peregrine Truncheon. 

Capi. And what came out of this new Acquaintance ? 

Bomb. I came out, sir.— He flattered my talents and 
offered me an engagement. Lawyer Shark stormed, — I 
ranted. " Copy that brief," said he : " Brief let me be," 
said I. So I j^ve the little attorney leg-bail, and left his six 
psur of ttiunr chambers in the Temple, to become a candi- 
date for theatrical honours in the temple of Thespisl 
where I made some noise. 

Capt. I dare say you did ! 

Bomb, Had you but seen my debut ; when I cleared th(S 
general ear with horrid speech, the audience gave me ftuck 
apeal ! 

Capi* Orange peel, I suppose ; — but where are your com- 
panions ? 

Bomb. At the Pig and Whistle ! I hope, Captaivt wt 
shall have the honour of your patronage 

Capi. Most certainly; you must, however, excuse me 
for the present* Adieu, Mr Bombast, I hope you'll have a 
good hous*;. [ExU^ R. 

Bomb. Captain, your servant. Thus far we run before 
die wind I £gad, it will be necessary to raise it too, for 
the company are heinously unprovided for. — What a thing 
it is to te a man of importance ! To stand betwixt mardtr 
and merriment, like Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy , 
I've promised the churchwardens to be funny at the parish 
dinner, — mnstf nt iniss that for the world ; 'tis the epitome 
of good living, and of good manners ! 

SOKQ.—-Tbe Parish Dinner. 

Your dty folk, witiipun and joke, may boast tbeur fea:)ts a 

GttildhaU, 
Where once a year, wilii didnty cheer, the epicures are 

fiU'dftU; 
B«t I uMdntain, tfao* plenty reign, to feast each hungry 

^nner. 
For fitfc and fun, youll ten to one prefer a parish dinner ; 
Yfhae, cheek by jowl, each jovial soul, with double chin 

you mark. 
From honest Parson Humblebee to SnutBebags the clerk i 

c 2 
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^Spoken,} '* I say, vaitor ! haad dowu that calve's head 
from the top of the table. Vaitor ! don't yc hear ? The 
churchwarden wants a tite-ot-tite with the calve's head ! 
Mr. Dismal, permit me to pass you a merry-thought. — 
Here's a skipjack for the dancing-master, and a bishop's 
nose for the clerk. — Here, Tom ! Dick ! Harry ! Will no- 
body run for a plate ?" — ** My horse shall, if you please ! he 
ran for one at the St. Ledger." *< And carried off the stakes 
—Eh !"— " Hollow !"— " Then he won't do for me, for I'm 
devilish sharp set." — " Ha, ha, ha ! a wery good joke, Mr. 
Quibble ; but is that 'are your own ?" — " No sir, it's a 
wig !"—«« Good ^in. Well, it's all fair."— " Aye, and 
fowl too* at a Parish Dinner !" 

See vermicellies, pies and jellies, partridges and custard. 
Widgeons, pigeons, ham, and lamb, in sweet confusion 
muster'd 1 



Churchwarden Pinch, who*ll never flinch, what gorman- 
dizing work he 

Kicks up among the chine and tongue, the tnrtle-soup and 
turkey ! 

Such dainty things, as legs and wings, to epicures are^ 
grateful, 

Of ev'ry dish, from fowl to fish, the lawyer's had a plate- 
full — 

While Simon Sneer, the overseer, plays loyally his part. 



» piav! 
, and] 



And now he swallows turtle-soup, and now an apple-tart ! 

[Spoken,'] **l wish, sir, you would'nt spill no more 
parsley and butter into my coat pocket ! It's very ungen- 
tlemanly of any gentleman to stick needles into another 
gentleman's wig !"— " Pardon me, Mr. Pestle, you remem- 
ber the old song, * True as the needle to the Pole.' " — " Come, 
come, Mr. Bacon, none of your gammon. If you come for 
to go for to prac-/t>« any of your practical jokes upon my 
friend, Mr. Pestle, who is a medical practitioner in full 
practice, I shall try the rule of three upon your knowledge- 
box, with a — witness my hand !"— ** Pray, Mr. Floor*em, 
may I propound aquestion ? — Hav'nt you been to school ? 
— ** Does a duck swim ?"— ** And what might you study ? 
<< Knox's (Knocks's) Essays! Will you have a taste?"— 
<< Silence! SUence!'^ 
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Such jamming, cramming, rhyming, chiming, smoking, 

joking, jollity— 
The lawyer grave chaunts forth a stave, the parson's all 

frivolity ! 

Now, clear the forks and draw the corks — huzza 1 the pa- 
rish pays for't, 

Aldio* the poor, we're pretty snre, will fast their forty davs 
for't» 

Cries Tommy Stich — ** the vine is sich, so pleasant, soft 
and mellow. 

So, Sammy Screw, I'll drink to you, for you're an honest 
fellow !" 

"Good Billy Bray! jour song, or say!" — ** Excuse me. 
Muster Chairman !" 

** Vy, Freddy Friz, you're sich a quiz, — you'd make a par- 
son swear, man !" 

ISpoken."] **l never speechify'd in all my boTD days, 
except at our last westry, for the election of a tunicod^ 
aa4 tiien I got quizzed." '* Billy,"said the barber, « when* 
ever you opens your mouth, you're sure to put your foot in 
it I" — ** Gentlemen, "says I, " I hold this here argument to 
be (sood," — '* Hold that there tougue of yours !" says ano- 
tkar, ** and then it will be better !"— " Mr. Squiutum, will 
jfaii favour us with a song ?" [lUpi] " Sir, I never sings, I 
only recites select speeches out of Millstone, Shikspur, and 
Wcnns Preserved ; there's Mr. Brisket, of Carnaby Mar- 
ket :"— " Come,Mr. B. give us a touch of Hamlet."— "Vill- 
lia^y : ** My tablet8--iiMa/» it is, I set it down !"— << I'm 
sure Mr. Snuffle has got a singing face ; do, Mr. Snuffle, 
strike up a Wolunteer."— <'My woice is only among the 
middlings, Mr. Pwesident, but, if so be as how the com- 
ptoy is agweeable, I'll make it a pint" — ** It will be more 
so if you make it a bottle." — "Order! order! wbere's 
the cbair ?"— " Under the table !"— « What I is Mr. Snip 
'upatlast? ha! ha! ha!" 



For rig aad gig, and fun and pun, to make dull care a 
grinner. 

Of every feast, from west to east, give me a parish din- 
ner! IKxitfU 



END OF ACT I. 
C 3 
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ACT II. 

SCE{J[E l^—A Tavern, 

Bombast, Truncheon, «n^ Spangle, sitting at a table; 
bottles and glasses before them. 

TRIO 

Go search thro' the world, you'll find nothing that's drol- 
ler ; 
Of all the gay lives is the life of a stroller ! 
The fam*d Billy Shakspeare was surely to us kin. 
For he was a Isul of the Sock and the Buskin ! 
Then drink to the sons of good humour and whim ; 

Care is a mumper. 

So each fill a bumper ; 
A bumper, my hearties, quite up to the brim ! 

Bomb, Ha ! ha ! ha ! how merrily we live ! Jack Span- 
gle, give us a toast. 

Spang, I must rosin first [Drmks and fills again,"] Here's 
the stage that goes without wheels ; and may it never want 
Inside passengers ! 

Bomb, Well said, my old Lad o'the Castle ! — But now, 
gentlemen, we'll to business. Sir Marmaduke Metaphor 
has appointed me acting manager during the representation 
of his tragedy to-morrow evening. You, Mr. Truncheon, 
are to perform the part of a staff-officer. 

Trunch, A sort of constable, I suppose. 

Bomb, Pshaw ! Thou wert not wont to 1)e so dull, good 
Tyrrel. No ; a military officer, a noble grand— one Ge- 
neral Hoscophoscorhinoribidi. 

Span, And who am I to be ? 

Bomb, You, Jack, are to personate what the Romans 
call a Flamen. 

Span, And make a flaming speech ; eh! Mr. Bombast? 

Bomb. But come. Brother Truncheon, give us a spice O4 
your quality. Speak the speech, — attitudinize. [Trwu- 
cheon throws himself into a ridiculous posture. "^ My dear 
fellow, don't moralize with your hands in your breeches 
•pockets : 'tis a custom more honour'd in the breach than 
the observance. 

Trunch. Will that do ? ^Assuming a diferent attitude. 

Bomb. Too much in the tea-pot style. Never pour out 
your soul in that position ; nor swing your arms and legs, 
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like tiie sails of a windmill. Suit the action to the word. 
Very well- Now fire away, General ! ^ 

Trunch. [repeating,'] Ah ! what is man t 

A pancake toifdin Fortune t firytng-pan. 

Bomb. A little more fire to frying-pan. 

Tninch. A pancake toaa'd infortunf^s frying-pan I 

[with energy. 
A target meant for sport ; — his heart the bulCs eye. 

Bomb. There you've hit it ! 

Trunch. A patch^work piece. 

Bomb. [Truncheon pulls out his' handkerchief] Patch- 
work, indeed 

Trunch. Att pride andlinsey woolsey ! 

Bomb. Excellent well ! You'll soon be perfect ; but hark 
ye, gentlemen, not a word about the new tragedy. Sir 
Manuaduke intends to give his father-in-law. Sir Timo- 
thy, an agreeable surprise. Let me see : when shall we 
tiiree meet again ? To-night at six ; — and to-morrow we^ 
e'en to*t, like French falconers. 

TYunch. Agreed- 
Courage, my friends ! Come, Billy, boy ! come, Jack ! 

At least we'll die with harness on our back ! 

[Exeunt Truncheon and Spangle, R. 

Bomb. That's more than I'll undertake to answer for ! 
folks may complain of our loose habits, but if mine are not 
tig^t enough, tiiere's no bracing in buttons ! What an ex- 
quisite fit ? Yet Flora says that I'm a gentleman of the last 
edition, and that I write verses, like my master, for my 
own amusement, and nobody else's! Ah! she hasu'< 
half the taste of my old dame. Miss Barbara Bluffenwig, 
tlie comical spinster of Leighton Buzzard ! 

AIR. — Bombast. 

(TuwB— " A matter I have.") 

The laas that I courted was formal and shy, 

Harnm, scarum, jig : 
The lass that 1 lov'd, as a quaker was sly, 

Harum scarum, jig : 
The lass that 1 lov'd had a cast in her eye, 
I twore she was pretty, but could'nt tell why. 

With my sighing, dying, 

Crocodile crying. 

Ranting, tearing. 

Swaggering, swearing, 

Harum. scarum, jig. 
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So sweetly she sung, that she rival'd the lark : 

Harum, scarum, jig : 
So sweetly she sung like an owl in the dark : 

Harum, scarum, jig : 
So sweetly shesuug, that she kindled the spark 
Of love iu the hreast of an old parish-clerk, 

With her quivering, quaking, 

Shivering, shaking. 

Tuning, quavering. 

Swooning, wavering, 

Harum, scarum, jig 

Her form it was slim, and her figure was tight, 

Harum, scarum, jig ! 
Her pretty turn'd ancle, it ravish 'd me quite, 

Harum , scarum , jig ! 
She'd caper and frisk it from morning till night, 
Tho' her left leg was shorter by far than her right ; 

With her rumbling, tumbling. 

Galloping, grumbling ; 

O such a dancer ! 

Gemini, Cancer, 

Harum, scarum, jig ! 

[Ejpitf L. 

SCENE II.— An Apartmeni in Sir Timothy Testfi Hwue. 
Enter Maria and Captain Wing'em, r. 

Mar, You surprise me ! Mrs. Dunstable a party in ovr 
plot! 

Capt, Yes, captivated by the martial dress and address 
of Corporal Jeremy, she has consented to forward our 
plans, provided the aforesaid Corporal Jeremy, bachelor, 
do take the said Dorothy Dunstable, spinster, to be his 
wedded wife. 

Mar, His wife ! O monstrous ! — ^And does the old wo- 
man absolutely intend to run away ? 

Capt. Run, she cannot; hobble, she will! — ^but we 
must be on the alert. A post-chaise will be at the gar- 
den gate at dusk this evening, with four of the prettiest 
blonds 

Mar, And do you really expect me to gallop off with 
them i 
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Capt. Certainly not. Vou are merely to take your seat 
in the chaise, and let them gallop off with you. 

Mar. Aud what will the town — the newspapers — say of 
us? 

Capt, The Sud may, probably, cast some reflections ; 
and the Times exclaim *' O Tempbra, O Mores !" but 
Bdl's Messenger will pardon the Belle's Stratagem ; and 
tlie Weekly Dispatch will give us credit for ours, depcud 
npoo't. 

Mar. We shall make a charming subject for a para- 
graph ! 

Capt, Admirable ! " Yesterday, eloped with Captain 

W , the lovely and all-accomplished Miss Maria 

T . The hapi^ couple immediately set off for Scot- 
land, where they intend to pass tlie honeymoon, the 
Captain having a romantic castle beautifully situated on 
the banks of the Ayr." 

Mar. In the air ! ha * ha ! ha ! You military gentlemen 
are famous for building castles in that quarter. 

EtUer Flora, l. in haste, 

Flo. Now, miss, now is the time, to play off our scheme 
upon Sir Marmaduke. Your father has sent him to try 
his fortune with you himself: his countenance is /)f prodi- 
gious length, and i)ortends a set speech and a laboured 
compliment. 

Mar. I shall never have courage to perform my part ! 

Flo. Never fear: TU prompt yoiL — Captain, please to 
step into the next room, — we shall have rare sport I [Capt, 
fVtng'em goes into an cui{joining room at the hack of the 
stage f which opens with folding doors,'] Here comes our 
Demosthenes. 

Enter Sir Marmaduke Metaphor, cautiously. Maria 
and Flora retire up the Stage, and continue conversing, 
pretending not to see him, l. 

Sir M. Sir Timothy told me not to be too precipitate. 
Fidr and softly, she's a divine creature ! 

Mar. I think. Flora, I must obey my father, aud marry 
Sir Marmaduke. 

Sir M. So : she begins to mollify. 

Mar, He's a ridiculous object, to be sure ! 

Sir M. That's not quite so civil. 

Flo. Therefore, Miss, the fittest person in the world to 
be made a tool of. 
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Sir M. Thank'e, Flora ! Egad, the devil wauts no abler 
deputy than a waiting maid* 

Mar, \_Turning round] As I live, here is the very gentle- 
man himself! Sir Knight, Vm yours. 

Sir M. Not yet, thank heaven ! 

Mar, I suppose you have come to break your mind to 
me. 

Sir M. Break my head^ if I do ! Any other time, madaniy 
will do as well. 

Mar, Where's your gallantry, sir ? There is no time like 
the present. 

Sir M. She's vastly importuaate ! 

Mar, Speak : Tm all attention. 

Sir M, She's determined to come to the point. To be 
sure, miss, I might have come with some such intention ; 
but 

Mar, No long speeches, I beg. The matter is soon set* 
tied : for my wishes are extremely moderate, though lliere 
are certain indispensables ; such as pearls, diamonds, new 
plate once a year, a tine equipage, two sets of horses, my 
coach, curricle, vis-a-vis, &c. which one cannot do with*- 
out ! 

Sir M. A glorious inventory ! 

Fh, Then, sir, my lady must have a fine house, and 
furniture fit for a duchess. If she loses five hundred giu- 
neas at play, you must not lose your temper; but, to pleaM 
her, you must cut down your timber, demolish your old 
house, banish all your acquaintance, and bum your manu- 
scripts. 

Sir M. Burn my manuscripts ! 

Maf. In a word, you must supply my wants and bear 
with my ill humours. 1 will see whom I please, go where 
I please, spend what I please, and stay abroad when I 
please ! 

Flo. Vou forget, miss, the opera box, with an engage- 
ment to Siguora Squalini. You must know. Sir Marma- 
duke, that I've a great penchant for, music myself, — the 
ianoy the soprano ^ the falsetto, I'll hum you a tune. 

Sir M, I think they are humming me ^1 the time. 
Confound her sopranos ! 

AIR.— Flora. 

Sir Knight, when he a wooing came, stood staring like a 
statue — 
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He wfain'd, he piu*d, so droll, poor soul ! aud look*d quite 
stupid at you. 

The maiden sigh*d, the knight he cry'd — to love I will pro- 
voke her — 

Wifl you marry me, my dear Alley Croaker ? 

Sir M. Hang Alley Croaker. 

Mar. For shame, Sir Marmaduke. 

Sir M. 1 say hang Alley Croaker, and Signora Squaliui. 
very particularly 

Fh, Ha ! ha ! ha ! you're quite in a pleasant humour. 
Shall I give you a merry air ? 

Sir M. You give yourself too many, madam ! 

Mar, Pray, Sir Marmaduke, did you ever dance ? 

&r M. Dance, madam ! I never danc'd in all my life ; — 
and, what is more, I never intend to^ance. 

Mar. You must positively be initiated in the graces. J 
should abominate a husband that could'nt dance. Shall 
we waits, reel, jig, minuet ? Come, sir, chuse your figure. 

Sir M. I don't know what you mean by figure. Me - 
thiaks, I cut a very queer one myselt ! — but if I dance — 
that is to say — ^if i dance, ladies, may 1 be 

Fh. Hush, sir, no vows. A gentleman without his 
punpa looks as awkward as a lawyer without his wig, or 
an apothecary without his cane. Dance you must. Head 
op, hiiMidi down, toes out, right foot first— gusset. 

Sir M. What* s pussy ? 

J#«r. Very well. Now, lead off. 

TRIO. — Si a Marmaduke. Flora, and Maria. 

Mar. Will you dance to the tune of Sir Simon the King ? 
Sir M. Pooh, I can't, ma'am ! 

Zounds, 1 shan't ma'ani ! 
Fh. A waltz cotillion, or highland fling, 

A minuet, jig, or fandango i 
Sir M. Jigs I detest— d'ye think I'm an ape. 

To kick up my heels to the fiddle's vile scrape ? 
Mmr, See, I declare. 

What a grace, what an air ! 
Fh. A Vestris in skill, an Adonis in shape ! 
ShrM. Well, if I must, egad, here goes: 

Right foot tapering. 

Left foot capering, 
I shall charm all the belles, and a&touish the beaux, 

When I dance a jig or fandango ! 
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Mar. \ Hold up your bead, sir, and turn out your toes, 
Flo. S When you dance a jig or fandango. 

[During the above triOy which is to the tune of a waltz y Ma- 
ria and Flora teach Sir Marmaduke to dance ; after 
which they join in a reel with great spirit y Sir Manna- 
duke dancing until quite exhausted.] 

Sir M, Merey, ladies, or Tm a dead man. 

Mar. Well done. Sir Marmaduke ! you'll be quite a pro- 
ficient in time ; why, you seem surprised at my condescen- 
sion. 

Sir M» Surprised ! — I'm rapt,— astonished, — astounded, 
— I'm absolutely electrified! I hardly know whether I 
stand on my head or my heels. 

Mar. And now i h^pe we understand each other? 

Sir M. O, perfectly. 

Mar, The old catalogue of sighs, tears, fond looks, &c. 
&c. that generally precede the marriage ceremony, like 
a dull prologue to a play, we may as well dispense with. 

Sir M. Suppose, Miss Maria, we dispense with the ce- 
remony altogether. 

Mar. Amazement ! Am I awake ! 

Sir M. Yes, miss, and so am I, to your whims and 
your vagaries, your reels and your fandangos. And you. 
Madam Pert, with your opera box and Signora Squalini ; 
why, the revenues of the Grand Seignor, the Great Mogul, 
or the Cham of Tartary, would hardly be sufficient to sup- 
port such extravagance ! 

Flu. I don't know whiKt you may call extravagance, sir. 

Sir M, Then I'll tell you, minx ! five hundred guineas 
lost at cards. 

Flo, Would you have my lady play at two-penny whist ? 

Sir M, Aye, and Tope Joan. 

Mar, Or beggar my neighbour, perhaps. 

Sir M. Beggar your neighbour, if you please, roadam, 
but don't think to beggar me. Adieu, Mii>s Maria. You 
wont catch me agsun at right foot tapering— left foot caper- 
ing ! Good bye, Signora Squalini, with your waltzes and 
caterwauling^ ! Damn caterwauling, aye, and pussy into 
the bargain 1 [Exit Sir Marmaduke, l. 

Flo, Hal ha ! ha ! the poor knight is nearly frightened 
out of his wits ; we have fairly got rid of him ; now to set 
our prisoner free. [Taps at the room-door,'} Noble Cap* 
tain, come forth ! 
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Enter Captain Wiso'em frOm the roam, 

Capi. You play'd your parts admirably ; but, my dear 
Maria, let us instantly take advautage of this happy oppor- 
tODity. [A Umdnoue without^'] 

Mar. Surely that was my father's voice ? — He comes this, 
way ! WhatTs to be done ? 

Flo. Suppose, captain, you try the window : 

[The voices approach nearer, 
Cupid will lend you wings ! 

Citpi. I wish he'd lend me an extra pair of legs! Vl\ 
run adl chances, and step back to my old quarters. 

ICapt, fVinf^em goes into the room 

Enter Sir 1 imothy, dragging in Jeremy, disguised, L. 

Sir Tim, As I am a kkight and on^ of the quorum, tell 
me, fellow, how you came to be skulking in my house ? 

Jer, SkiQking in your house, sir I 

Sir Tim, Don't repeat my words, sirrah :~Let me take 
yo«r dispositions: — Your name, villain ! 

Jer. Toby Tripeface, your honour. 

Sir l^im. Were you born in wedlock, Toby ? 

Jer* Noa, your worship ; at Yackum, in Yorkshire. 

Sir Tim, And who are your parents ? 

Jer, He ! he ! he ! why my feyther and mother, your 
ezoeHency! 

Sir Tim, Humph ! and what is your profession ? 

Jer, I be a conjuror. I tells fortius \ and finds things 
tiiatbelost. 

Sir Tim, And things that are not lost, I dare say I You 
are tlien a sort of necromancer ? 

Jer, No : not a negro man, sir. 

Sir Thn. And what the plague brings you here ? 

Jer, Plague, sure enough! Why, love for that young wo- 
man, jour worship, \poiniing to Fkn'a,'\ We've a sort of 
snealmig kindness ^ir one anotiier. 

Sir Tim, Sneaking kindness ! You've no business to be 
saesdniig in my house, sirrah. Is this true. Mistress In!- 
qihy? 

Fh. I Mush to own it, SirHmothy ! 

Sir Tkiu Blush ! then it must be something very bad la- 
deed ! — ^however, Toby, to cool the effects of your passion, 
ni desire my coachman to give you twenty good stripes ! 
{Fhra and Maria make motions to Captain fyinffem, who, 

during the abdffB conversation, keeps peeping through the 

p 
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door in fhijki / he then eomeefoneard : MariMundFhra 

iieal offi R.] 

Capt, [Tapping Sir Thnothp on the shoulder,'\ SirThno- 
thy, I claim the rig^t of punishing that man myself, as a 
detierter from the company which I hare the honour to 
command. 

Sir Tim. A deserter! Toby THpeface! eh! villain * 

Jer. Yes, sir, a deserter, and, like your worship, ao 
cOQJorer ! [ThrmBktg open his great coat, under which ap 
pear his regimentalsJ] 

Sir Tim. Aiid who are yon, my yoang Mare?— aad 
how the deuce came you into my house ? 

Capt. I watched the fellow hither, and am come to take 
him into custody. I'm Lietttenant Elector Thunderbolt, at 
your service ! 

iSir Tim. Pray, Lieutenant Hector Thunderbolt, di> you 
know any thing of one Captain Wiqg'em ? 

Capt, llie Captain is a particular friend of lalae : have 
ycRi any thing to say agadnst kim ? 

Sir T. Only that tibe intriguing raseal has more than 
once attempted to run away with my daoghiter. 

Capt, I've heard Wing^em relate some of his pranks at 
your house-— When you were out at the window, he was 
m at the door ; and when you were in at the door^ he was 
out at the window. —lliere are odds depending, tiiat the 
captain runs away with your daughter in spite of you. 

Sir T. Then he must be quick about it, for she's gomg 
to be married ta-morrow ! 

Capt. Nay, even more than that. Sir Timothy j tiiat he 
tdcks yoa ia your vrry preseace» and bamboozles you to 
your face I 

Sir T. But what must 1 be aboulL to let him ! No, no — 
tell your iotriguiaf friend, that I'm perfectly well prepared 
for hw receptkm, ahimld he, or hia iacetious corporal, 
honor me wKh another idait : a loaded binnderbuai shall 
sound his welcome ; and for Master Jeremy, his boMe- 
bolder, aeai^o'-ttiae-taik siiaU do his busiuess* 

Jer^ [Atide^ You see what we have to expect, sir* 

Capt. The captsdu is a bold man. — Faint heart never 
won fair lady.— Don't be toa poritive^ Sir Timothy. 

Sir r. ak>unda! rUbeiiaperative! for superlative must 
be hia cuittiug if he gets the better of my sagacity If be 
has wit enoiii^ to wed aty dau^ter, in the name, of in- 
genni^ lA him wear her \ and if he makes a dupe of roe 
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at tkis liiiie o' daj , lei hiai call me iool all ray lifc aficr- 
wards! 

CtqfL Ha! Jul hat rU ileliver your inc»agej Sir 
Ttmodiy. 

Sir T. And you shall be umpire, Uettteaant, to say 
whether I've beee fairly tricked ! 

Cofi. Agreed 1 Hal ha! hai — Come, airrah. 

TExevni Ctgpi, ff^* and Jeremify r. 

Sir 7*. Make a fool of me to my ts^an I Ha ! ha ! ha ! — 
1 ahottld like to aee the lockey thai would dare to make a 
Im^ ol ft kMight and an aUerman I 

AIIU--S1R Timothy. 

Wte, fkw, fcim ! Orator mum ! 

All knotty points I dedde well ; 
Tippling blocics I put in the stocks. 

And rogues I hand over to Bridewell. 

threat and small, gentlefolks all. 

Own I'm vdth dignity big ; 
Thg^ stare, declare, and swear, rare I 

What wisdom must lie in my wig ! 

No pleader, no proctor, no lawyer, no doctor. 
In country, court, college, or town : 

No peer, or M. P., can look grander than me, 
When Fm drest in my Alderman's gown. 

Julap, cathartic, give people the heart-ache, 

Wine it gives spirits and glee ; 
With tuiHe and ven'son to feast jolly friends on. 

Old Nick may take physic for me ! lJ5^t u 

SCENE llU-^An^poi-imeiU. 

Enter Bombast. 

^otn^. Glorious doings for the approaching marriage !— 
aU bustle and business. The dinner, which has been a 
long time in prcpanrtaoo, will l>e speedily prodiieed ; it 
will, no doubt, go down extremely well, — become a popu* 
lar entertainment, and, I hope, have a good run. — Flora 
croues the stage, l.] Ha ! Flora I whither so fast ? 

Fh. Mr. Bombast, Tni in a great hurry. 

Bomb. What, hey for tlic wedding ! Vou must kuow 

o2 
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Vie composed au Eplthalamlam myself, for tiie oocasiou . 
'tis so tender, so soft ! 

Fh. No wonder ;— it comes from a soft place, [pointing 
to his forehead.l • 

Bomb, Then my Ode to Sleep: " Awake,' O Muse!"— . 
and my Sonnet to Winter, beginning with " Hail !" 

Flo, A sonnet to winter should idways begin witii hail . 

Bomb. I've been thinking what a charming Lucy you'd 
make for the Beggar's Opera. 

Fh, Very likely ; for we should be beggars ourselres ! 

Bomb, How naturally we should play the Prison Seene 
together ! 

Fh. I'm afraid we should ; but here comes Mrs Dun- 
iftable ; shew her your Odes. — You must, however, bawl 
pretty loud, before she'll hear a word you say. 

[EMt Flora^ r. 

Bomb. Bawl! I'll thunder! 

Enter Mrs. Dunstable, l. viewing hereelf in a pocket' 

glass, 

Mrs, D, Methinks, I never look'd more enchanting 
than I do at this moment! No wonder Jeremy was so 
much captivated vnth my appearance. 

Bomb, See how the old lass keeps holding tiie mirror 
up to nature, or rather to ill-nature ! — Now to astonish 
her with a stave of iny own composing! 

Botnbast sings the following Air in the highest strain o/offee- 
tation, using the most extravagant gestures: 

AIR. 
(TuNB«— -" The lAgaey,) 

Charming Dorothy! Dorothy Dunstable ! 

Tall as Juno, as Venus fair I 
Love reigns here. High Bailiff and Constable, 

M^jor domo ; he takes the chair ! 

filythe he looks, as ne'er to snarl he meant ; 

Say but Aye, and he'll not say No ! 
Return, as member to Hymen's parliament. 

Me, Love's candidate, bending low ! 

Charming Dorothy I What can the matter be ? 

How you stare ! D'ye think I'm a ghost? 
Where the deuce can her hearing, odd rat her ! be ^*' 

Bless my soul ! she's as deaf as a poet I 
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Pink of ezcellenoe ! Beauty's paragon ! 

Why do those cherry cheeks look so blue ? • 
My beartTs ta'en flight 1 it is like a cock sparrow, gtmc I 

Hopp'd the twig, love ! and flown to you ! 

Mn. D, What does the capering gentieman mean ? — Is 
he also stmck with my figare ? [aHde.l Where can Jeremy 
be all this time ? 

Bomb. O, I'm a key too low ! I must speak a little loader. 
I'm sorry to find you are so deaf, Mrs. Dunstable. [Sp^aki 

Mrs. D. Deaf! 

Bomb, I wonder you don*t carry a trumpet, madam, 
sinoe the drum of your ear is so much out of repair ! 

[Raiaea hU voice itiU higher. 

Mrw Dm I don't underistand you 1 

Bomb. Poor woman, how very deaf she is ! Let me ag* 
gramte my voice. Mrs. Dorothy Dunstable, I say I 

[Bawh very hud in her ear. 

Mn, />. Bless my heart', man, d'ye mean to stun me .' 

Bomb. I understand you are a great lover of the Muses, 

Mrs. D ; so sit down, if you please. 

[Placet her in a chair. 

Mrr.D. Sit down I 

Bomb, No standing room! 

Mrs. D. I'll raise the house ! 

Bomb. [Wii^j.] ** Pray Goody, please to moderate the 
rancour of your tongue I" 

Mn. D. Help! help! 

Bomb, Nay, madam, if you're determined to alarm the 
neighbourhood, I'm off. Exit in a huny, as Swift says. 

[ExH Bombast y l. 

Mirt, D, What a Turk ! what a Saracen ! to insult one 
of the M>fter sex! But where can that sweet youth, 
Jeremy, be roving ? Heig^o ! Cupid reigns sole monarch 
of this fusoeptible bosom ! 

AIR. — ^Mr8. Dunstable. 

O love ! dear deluder ! 
Thou charming intruder ; 
Nigh perching, 
Sly urchin. 
Your arrow liave sped, — 
D 3 
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What 8oft palpitations ! 
Delightful sensatioDi ! 

Pnreoe me, 

Run thro' me. 

And woo me 

Towedl 
Pi^ the oBoe stable 
Dorothy Dunstable ! 

Cringing and 

Twingiugy 
She bows at your throne 

Tend her, 

Defettdher, 

Gallant her. 

Enchant her. 

Nor taunt her. 

Bat grant her 
A spark of her own \ IBjtii m. 

SCENE IV-.^ Haa in Sir ThMii^ Tm^s Hmm. 

EMer Sw Tijiotht, l. 

Sir T, Thleresf Murdor ! A trick! Tm robbed, bit, 
bamboozled, and ruined 1 I'll have every soal inthelionse 
hanged ! and old mother Dunstable fdiipped at tlie cart's 
tedl ! the villians could never have earned off My dai«gh- 
ter without her connivance. 

Enter Davy Dumpling, {eautwu^^ a. 

Dav$ />. Hush ! your worship l-*-4iush I — thereVi a 
plot — 

Sir 7*. A plot, blockhead \ Don't I know there's a plot ? 
Ao't I the dupe of the plot ? Is'nt the plot blown to my 
utter shame and confusion ? Won't the plot eall me fool 
all the days of my life after ? 

Daffy D, Then you won't be called fool many days! 
You've not got long to live — Hush !-— You'll be assassi- 
nated! 

Sir T. What ! are you trying it on, too ! Am I to be 
the butt of the whole house ? — Have a care, sirrah ; have 
a care — I'm in no humour to be trifled with. 

Datfp D, It's no trifle, your worship — ^you'll be mur- 
dered. — Hush ! and yon shall hear all.— As I wur paastnK 
bf the library just now, I seed 8ir Marmaduke and Billy 
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BoBliMt, as itwur, in doM confiilHilatiotH-BO thinks J 
to mysel— 

Sir T. What the devil aigmfies what yoa thought ? Don't 
keep me upon hot irons !— What did you hear ? — What did 
yon see? 

Dtfsy D. Sir Marmaduke talked about ditpatehing the 
M gentleman — 

Sir T. What old gentleman? 

Daojf />. Why your worship, to a dead sartaintv !-* 
'* Lei's MMHer hSm," says he."-" No, no," says Billy. 
'* Sharp's the word — m ttich him !" and he promised to 
perform it to-morrow night ! 

Sir T. Lord have merey upon me ! 

Dawf Z>. Billy said it would be so mtiurai. 

Sir T. Unnatural ! the parricides! 

Dmy D. And that woidd nirprise yoo a Httle. 

Sir 7*. It has surprised me a great deal ! 

Davp />. "It will require some taecution^* said Sir 
Marmaduke. 

Sir ^. Execution, indeed ! I'm struck all of a heap ! — 
What can be their motive ? But no matter — there's not a 
nionentto Ivekirt. Rob, Dany, and alarm tiie servants ! 
Rate the hfuael Feiek the constaMe ! [SMt Datt, r. 
BumkaU fli fcn (e^ in deep veeerie, brmtdiiMnf a drngger^ 
€md ialkmg io himtelf.'X O Lord ! here comes one of tiie 
villaios,' ready armed for the business ! 

IBetiret to the back of the tcene. 

Bomb, Paoy, earte, tierce! I'll pink the oU boy to a 



Sir T. Oikt pany, earte, wiBain I 

Bomb, Here's a qtdetm ! [Holding up the daggerA Hip ! 
Thas'a tiie time o'day. [MaJi^ a phtnge.'] Lie sttll, old 
TH uip s M iyi iPuiithedtigei^if^ his side poehetJ] 

SkrT. I breathe agam ! 

Bombk llMfe'll be a sceae after the muvderf Oat, 
d ttwe dapot! Wheu 1— Who^d have tlioiighl the old man 
had got so much blood in him ? 

air r. IBmhing JImeard,} Who would indeed, villain ! 
Had yoirnet raised it by yeur ahonzinable, wicked plot? 
Keep olF— Stand*— la tile king's Dame, I charge yoa to 
snrrender ! 

Bomb. Hah I By the Lord, our plot is as good a plot as 
ever was laid ; an evoeBent piot. 

4fr 7*. €h>- on ; I'm a magfstrate— eonfew, and ditchnrge 
ytfW coQSCieiice* 
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Bomb. That's discharged already ! I am myself but 
iodiffereut honest. 

Sir T. I don't doubt it ! You must away to prison, sir- 
rah ! Here, Ualph ! Davy ! Where the devil are you all ? 
[Davy and Servanis enter with Sir Martnaduke, R.] Secure 
this villain ! 

Davy. Here be toother conspirator, your worship. 

Sir M, Upon my word, this is vasUy uncivil ! What d'ye 
mean? 

Sir T, What do you mean ? Parry carte ! Pink me to a 
miracle! 

Sir M. I protest — 

^^fV r. So do 1 ! Sharp's the word ! We'll stick him ! 

Sir M, But, Sir Timothy— 

Sir T, Hip ! That's the time o'day ! O the cruel, abo- 
minable assassins ! Hold 'em fast ! Off with 'em I 

Bomb, Here's a gig ! 
[The Servanis and Sir Timothy carry qf Sir MartMduke 

and Bombast, l.] 

Enter Jeremy, r. 

Jer, Ha ! ha ! ha I Sir Marmaduke Metaphor and Billy 
Bombast are ftirly taken f^ and taken in! O Davy Dum- 
pling, thou prince of dunderheads, how mudi is my master 
indebted to thy stupidit) } 

Enter Flora, l. 

Fh, What is the meaning of all this, Jeremy ? 
Jer, Why, Sir Marmaduke's tragedy/ — I've oo time to* 
explain further ; for here comes my intended. 

Enter Mrs. Ddnstable, r. 

Mrs* Z>. Iff^Mspering Jeremy,] Jeremy ! I'm ready to. 
start. 

Jer. I must get rid of old iniquity, or she'll spoil all. O 
thou disgrace to ancient ladies 1 But she raves ! See how 
her eyes glare ! 

Mrs. D. You vile seducer of unsuspecting innocence ! 
But I see it all 1 Have I read Religions Courtship ? Have 
I studied the Whole Duty of Man for this ? [J^^, lu 

Enter Sir Timothy and Sir Marmaduke, l. 

Sir T. Ha ! hal ha ! An odd blunder, indeed 1 A comical 

tragedy! You must pardon me for laughing. Sir Marmaduke. 

Sir M. All my tragedies have got a knack of makiaf 
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-people merry, while not a soul will laugh at any of my 
•eomedies. I wish, with all my heart, that Davy Dumpling 
bad been at Davy Jones's Locker. 

Sir T. WeU, sirrah Toby Tripeface, and what have you 
to say for breaking into my house, and running away with 
my daughter ? 

Jer. 1 did ndther. Sir Timothy. Mrs. Dorothy Dun- 
stable let me into your, house ; and I let my master out, 
who ran away with your daughter himself. But here is a 
couple, who will no doubt make their own apology. 

£nier Captain Wino'em and Maria, l. 

Sir T. Sob, good folks, you've tricked the old knight ; 
you've bamboozled the alderman to his face, and, now, 
you're come to laugh at him. Hark ye. Captain Wing'em, 
you shall find me no enemy to a good joke, though 1, my« 
self, may chance to be the subject of it ; — and Sir Marma- 
duke'a tragedy has put us in such good humour, that, with 
every disposition to look angry, I can't muster up a face, 
for the life of me. — I am convinced you are a gentleman, 
nnoe you bear his majesty's commission. I believe your 
regard for my daughter b disinterested, for you have 
haaotfded tiie displeasure of her father, upon whom her 
fortune ^lepends ; and that you are a monstrous clever fel- 
low, is beyond a doubt, or you would'nt have proved too 
■any for me. The^e recommendations have overcome my 
scruples; I therefore desire that the wedding-dinner may 
be celebrated at my house: and if our good friend. Sir 
Marmaduke* will honour us with his presence 

SirM. Wiik all my heart! Since Tm not to be the 
stU^fed of an Epithalamium, egad, I'll be the author of one I 
ni iuToke the muse. Descend, ye nine! — 

Enter Bombast; r. 

Bmmh, Blush, blush, thou sun ! Start back, thou rapid 
ocean. 
And into chaos pulverise the world ! 
For Billy Bombast has receiv'd a blow * 
And Davy and Sir Timothy shall die ! 
$tr T. Mr. Bombast, I beg ten thousand pardons for this 
lodicrons mistake. 

Bamk, Ha, ha, ha ! Poison in jest, Sir Timothy ! No 
offence In the world. But the new tragedy ? 

Sir 7*. It shall be performed, Mr. Bombast ; you shall 
fbk Hm old boy to a muracle I 
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Bomb, Shall I, Sir Hmothy i^Th^n, ladies and gra 
tlemen, may we request the hono«r o.' your company lo 
morrow evening? [To the autUmee,] 

FINALE. 

Fh, Our author lean, behind the scene. 
To vou entrnstji hi^ canse ; 
f > glad his heart before we part* 
And greet him with applause. 

Bomb, And* may he find his laughing plan. 

Has plea^'d our gt;n*rous friends well ; 
Each critic the Good-natur'd man, 
Why then, '* AVL'n well that ends well.'* 



THK RNP. 
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REliiARKS. 



On an incident of an exceedingly delicate nature, convey- 
ing a semewliat questionable moral, Kotzebue has coiu 
structed a very powerful and interesting drama. Fruitful 
as is the stage of various examples of reformation, it was 
reserved for this bold and original genius to present that of 
a penitent adultress received again into &vour by tiie party 
she had most injured, and restored to her former rank in 
society, which, by all laws but those of tife drama, she had 
irietrievably forfeited. In this dangerous experiment Kot- 
zebue has fully succeeded : in his own country his play met 
with amazing success; and, when transplanted to this, 
under the titie of ** The Stranger,*' it became equally po- 
pular. Whetiier this be an evidence of meretricious taste, 
we will not stop to argue; but, cert^nly, a more amiable 
picture of repentance was never exhibited on the stage; 
and of the many who have witnessed this representation, 
we verily believe, there is not one, critics excepted, but hai* 
hailed tiie dinouemeat with tiie roost pleasing emotions. 
There are certain sturdy moralists — stictclers for dramatic 
decoram— -who object to this drama as holding forth an 
encouragement to matrimomal infidelity: but the man 
wlio shsdl torn highwayman because Macheath is reprieved, 
woald liave been a rogue under afi$ circumstances ; and 
the virtoe that gives way at the moral of « The Strai^r/' 
is oV too sicUy a character to deserve much solicitude. 
Still we repeat, that tiie sul^ect Is open to grave discussion, 
and, what is more dangerous, to the shafts of satire and 
ridicule. Doctor Young has very ingeniously touched upon 
it, in a taunt thrown out by Zaoga to Alonzo i 

•• If you prgitt, the world wIU aall you food 
If you />rf«f» the woild will call you wiM ; 
If you receive her to your f^nco^agaln. 
The wotU wi.l call you Mty, very Mnd.** 

And a modern satirist clearly refers to this veryj}lap in tho 
following lines: 
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<* Our Usto it Carman — and our wIvm will lay. 
How pure the doctrine of a Qerman pkijf I 
Wlierc vice appears lo innow^Uy dreiird. 
We almoft Cucy euekoidom a jeat ! 
For the frail nymph so well her crime defends. 
The couple weep--»mbrae0 and soon artJHenda /** 

lu answer to all thisj we may fairly remark, tliat '* The 
Stranger** has ri vetted the attention, drawn tiie tears, and 
excited the applause of the public daring many years. How 
long it may continue to to do, in the present almost total 
decline of high tragic talent, is a question we cannot pre- 
tend to decide. 

" S<nne hypercritic cries in ev'ry age. 
How ridb the to«^->how poor the iwwmm^ stage 
So undertakers cry, on corpses fed— 
Ah ! no man is of vaJut, till he's dmir 

These observations apply well in tome cases ; but when 
Kemble and Siddons gave tfi&r first impressions to the two 
principal characters, some new and extraordinary genius 
must arise, ere we can hejtutly accused of hypexcritidsm. 

The character of the Stranger is finely imagined : he is 
a misanthrope not by nature, but circumstance : he had 
trusted, and had been fatally deceived ; and, having suf- 
fered in the very near and dear relations of wife and friend, 
he became disgusted with mankind, and resolved never to 
trust more. His heart, however, is not wholly shut up 
against kindly feelings ; for, on his first introduction, we 
find him feeding the hungry and succouring the oppressed. 
Indeed, nothing can be more interesting than this scene — 
the short, de.t4ched, but pithy sentences that compose the 
singular dialogue b^ti^een him and Francis, require no 
commentai7, they ^peak volumes of themselves. In point 
of terseness and expression, )ybat can exceed his reply to 
ff^^ncie in the 4th Act ? 

'* Vra, You have been married fhep I 
jUra» Go and prepare for our Journey " 

At the same tinie,/%«//y to undei*stand the beau^ of this 
abrupt reply, it will be necessary to recall Aou' Kemble 
pronounced it. Hb scene with Baron Steinfort is highly 
impassioned : carried away by the intensity of his fedings, 
his habitual tacituiAity leaves him, and he depicts in glow- 
Ing colours tiie artifices that had been practised upon him, 
juid the Wrongs he bad endured. His first meeting with 
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Affj. HaOer is very ingenioasly contrived ; the instantaneous 
clcsiog of the scene — for words would have heen useless — 
considerably heightens tiie effect, and leaves the mind at 

U leisure to conjecture what will be the result of an in- 
terview so extraordinary and interesting. The character 
of the Stranger is consistently preserved throughout the 
play ; and even when the reconciliation eventually takes 
place, no violence is done to probability, nor is the incident 
In any degree forced or unuaturaL 

We now touch upon tender ground — the penitent adul- 
tress. Witii all the art of Kotzebue, the cause assigned for 
hfrs. HaUe/» lapse from virtue, is but lamely imagined. 
She is made acquaintsd with her husband's infidelity ; but 
by what means? — By forged letters, the treachery of a 
servant, (very common agencies !) and by the par^ who 
becomes the instrument of her seduction. A moment's 
reflexion would have told her, that her husband's imputed 
infidelity was but an artful plea to accelerate her own. 
How differently does Mrs, Beverley ^ in the tragedy of *' The 
Gamester," receive a like intimation from the villain Stukefy. 
But Mrs. Beverley is a character that rises to the sublime: 
wUle the Countess of ff^aldbourg, in this instance, proves, 
^at her creduHty is as easy as her virtue. But a pretty wo- 
man, in tears too ! is at all times a powerful advocate ; for 
beauty, like charity, covereth a multitude of sins. The 
lovers of what is csXied ''poetical justice" might have 
^oried in beholding tiie unhappy wife, scorned and re- 
jected, and cast away desolate and broken-hearted. Such 
feelkigB may be considered noble — 

" We think the Romans call it sMeUm. 

Bat stoicism is a virtue, that we neither profess nor desire : 
let diose who really have it keep it to themselves : let them , 
we say, ** ^ve God thanks, and make no boast of it !" 

The lighter parts of this play form a pleasing contrast to 
the sombre. The important Air. Solomon with his ** Sun- 
day vng" and ''foreign correspondence;" and Master 
Poer, " who thanks his stars he was not born a fool !" 
yet lacks the wit to help " his little excellency" out of the 
water — are extremely amusing. The representatives of 
these comic personages were Rmery and Simmons. What 
havoc has time made in the once famed cast of the drama ! 
Siddons retired— and the three great actors for ever lost to 
the busy scene. *' Ha! no more moving I — still as the 
crave f 
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This (Hece iff exceUently tauslated by Mr. Thompsotr^ 
who has preserved all the spirit and raciness of his origin 
Old. To this gentlemen we are indebted for the tranala- 
tion of twenty other plays from the same language ; and 
among them, '* Pizarra," which is curious, if it be only 
to compare it widi the drama of Sheridan. The beautiftd 
air in the 4th Act, ** I have a silent sorrow here," i8>f 
the author of ** The School for Scandal," and when snug 
to its plaintive melody, accompanied by tiie speaking actioa 
of Kemble, as the Stranger ^ smote upon the heart. As an 
instance oif the extraor^nary power of this drama (as ori" 
ginaUjf acted) over the feelings, we remember seeing ouc of 
the greatest heroes of this, or of any other age or nation, 
deeply affected at its representation, jKEU'ticularly in the last 
scene. When it was reported to the first Duke of Marl- 
borough, that one of his captains had wept at the tragedy 
of '* Cato," that brave man« taking a right estimate of 
true heroism, replied, ** He'll never fight the worse for 
it :" and the field of Waterloo was won, after the trifiing 
incident we have just recorded. 

In speaking of modern acting, we leave Siddoas entirely 
out of the question : that sublime genius, like Shakspeare^ 
is above comparison : her impersonatiGns were the higheal 
that the art is capable of reacMng. When we thensfoit 
say, that Miss C/Neil aopeared in Mre. Holler, with tiie 
recollection of Mrs. Sidaons full in the public mind, and 
Bostained the character with the most complete success^ 
what further testimony can be required of her merit ? 
Her performance was distinguished by the utmost delicacy, 
pathos, and beauty. . Mr. Young has succeeded Mr. Kemble 
in the Strangers and with Aat good taste and judgment* 
which rank him so high in his profession, has not, with 
an affectation of origin^ty, hunted after new readings or 
forced action ; but has been content to ft^low, thougb not 
servilely, his illustrious model : for we pronounce, without 
fear of contradkUon, that any material deviatioii^ from Mr. 
Kemble's conception of this singular character, would de- 
stroy the effect altogether. The Siramger was one of Mr. 
Kemble's performances that became completely identified 
witii the actor. It is aiMOlutely necessary to catch his 
manner, before a just idea of the character can be realized. 
it is more than probable^ that the conceptioo of Taylor, tiie 
original Hamlet, has been regularly transmitted to us oy 
succeeding actors. From the instructions of Sir Williun 
Davenant, fictterton derived Mt idea of the character, 
which was precisely that of Taylor : and Betterton served 



as A model for Booth and QaiD, who, in turn, had their 
tianBcri|fts« In like manner, the beauties of Kemhle may 
be partially transmitted to posterit?. 

OiAer actors have attempted the character, and with 
some degree of applause ; which we conceive the audience 
must have conceded upon the principle described In 
''Hamlet^ — ** The k$9 uey desenre^the more merii is in 
four bounty/' 
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BARON STEINFORT.->White body aad poMdoonik wtiA 
let huiiar doak and doevet, hanging over one fhoiildtr i Uie ulule 
trimmed with gold lace : heisian hoots, cap, and feaUien. 

COUNT WINTERSEN — ^A green drew of the samd make. 

STRANGER. — Dark grey doublet and pantaloons, trimmed with 
blaek ▼elvet ribbon ; boots, and doudi hat 

FRANCIS. — ^Drab-ooloured doublet and pantaloons, russet boots, 
and round cap. 

SOLOMON.^-Brown coat, soazlet embioldeved waiitoaat» UaA 
velvet breedies, striped stockings, dioes, buckles, fuU euxled powdered 
wig. Second dress: flowered satin suit 

PETER.— White cotton body, grey fly, and trunks, tahie sloekiqgi, 
russe^ dioes, small round white hat, broad diirt collar. Second dress: 
flowered silk suit, and white stockings. 

TOBIAS.— Dark drab or grey body, with trunks of same, Ulie 
stodtings, cap, and shoes. 

COUNT'S SON Li^t Uue suit, sUver buttons imd sadi, wUte 

stockings, shoes, and cqp. 

WILLIAM, (Ths Stranobr's Son.) Buff ooloitved dress, white 
stockings, dioes, sash, and cap. 

GEORGE. > Drab or gtiey JerUas and trunks, blue sNHtMwgii tmi. 
HARRY. J shoes. 

COUNTESS. — Travdling pelisse, hat> and tassd* decond dsmi 
white satin, ridily trimmed. 

MRS. HALLER. — Neaf white mudin dress* ^ety plainly trim- 
med« white lace head dress, confined In the centre of the fordiead* 
and idling over the shoulders. 

CHARLOTTE.^Blue or pink body, and ^te mosUa peCtioart 
tdmroed with same colour as Uie body. 



THE STRANGER. 



ACT I. 

SCENE J, --The tkirU €f Count Winierserfs park.-^The 
park gaie$ in the centre, — On the r. side^ a low lodge 
Qmtmg the trees, — On the l., m the back-ground, a Pea- 
tanfekui. 

Enter Peter, i* 

Pei, Pooh ! pooh ' — never tell me. — I'm a clever lad, 
for all Other's crying out every minute, ** Peter/' and 
"fltoind Peter!" But I tay, Peter is not stupid, thouRh 
fittber will always be so wise. First, I talk too much ; 
tben I talk too little ; and if I talk a bit to myself, he calls 
me a driveller. Now I like best to talk lo myself ; for 1 
never contradict myself, and I don't laugh at myself as 
other folks do. Tliat laughing is often a plaguy teazing 
custom. To be sure, when Mrs. Haller laughs, one can 
bear if wdl enough ; there is a sweetness even in her re- 
proof, that somehow— But, lud ! I had near forgot what 
I was sent about — ^Yes, tiien tiiey would hare laughed at 
me Indeed. — {Drawe a green puree from his pocket. "^ — ^I am 
to carry lids money to old Tobias ; and Mrs. Hallpr ^d I 
most be sure not to blab, or say tliat she had sent it. 
well, well, she may be easy for that matter ; not a word 
shall drop from my lips. Mrs. Hallei* is charming, but 
iiUy, If father Is right ; for father says, ^' He that spends 
his money, is not wise," but ** he that gives It away, is 
stark mad." (Going up to the Hut, v, v. e, 

enter the SnuHpBit fkomithfi Lodge ^ H. u. ii., followed by 
Francis. — At tight of Pet^, the Stranger slope, and 
looks suspiciousfy at him, Peter stands opposite to him, 
with his mouth wide open* At length he takes q^hii hat, 
scrapes a bow, and goes into the Hut, l, v, e. 

Stra, Who is that ? 
Fra, The steward's son. 
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Stra. Of the Castle? 

Vmgt Yefl 

Stra, [After a pome.] You were— you were speakius 
last night — 

Fra, Of theoldooimtryman? 

Stra. Ay. 

Fra, You would not hear me out 

Stnh Proceed* 

Fra, He is poor 

Stra. Who told you so ? 

Fra, Himself. 

Stra. Ay, ay ; he knows how to tell bis story, no doubt. 

Fra. And to impose, you think ? 

Stra. Right! 

Fra, This man does not 

Stra. Fool ! 

Fra, A feeling fool is better than a cold sceptic. 

Stra. False! 

Fra. Charity begets gra^tude. 

Stra. False! 

Fra. And blesses the giver more than the reodver 

Stra. True. 

/y*tf. Well, sir. This countryman— 

Stra. Has he complained to you ? 

Fra. Yes. 

Stra. He who is really unhappy never complainn. 
[PauM."] Francis, you have had means of education be- 
yond your lot in life, and hence yo i are encouraged to 
attempt imposing on me :— -but go on. 

Fra. His only son has been taken from him. 

Stra. Taken from him ? 

Fra. By the exigency of the times, for a soldier. 

Stra. Ay 

Fra. The old man is poor 

Stra. Tis likely. 

Fra. Sick and forsaken. 

Stra. 1 cannot help him. 

Fra. Yes. 

Stra. How ? 

Fra. By money. He may buy his ton's release. 

Stra. I'll see him myself. 

F)ra. Do so. 

Stra. But if he is an impostor !— 

Fra. He is not. 

Stra. In that hut ? 

FYa. In that hut [Stranger gott kUo the Hut^L. u, e] 
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A good master, though oae almost loses tbt use of speech 
by living with him. A man kind and dear — ^tiion^ I 
cannot understand him* He ndls against the whole world, 
and vet no b^^gar leaves his door unsatisfied. I have now 
lived three years with him, and yet I know not who he is. 
A hater of sodety, no doubt ; but not by Providence in- 
tended to be so. Misautfaropy in his head> not in his 
heart. 

Enter Peter and the STRAVOERjirom ihe Hvt, l. u. e. 

Pei. Pray walk on. 

Sira. [To Francis.] Fool I [Crouei to Frtmcit. 

Fro* So soon returned ! 

Stra, What should I do there ? 

Fro, Did you find it as I said ? 

Stra, This lad I found. 

Fnh What has he to do vnth your charity . 

Strom The old man and he understand each otiier per- 
fectly wen. ICrouet to b. 

Fro. How? 

Stra* What were this boy and the countryman doing ? 

Fra. [SmiUng, and shaking his head.} Well, you shall 
hear. [7b Pefer.] Young man, what were you doing in 
Hwtfaut? 

Pet. Doing !— Nothing. 

JWr. Well, but you could not go there for nothing ? 

Pet. And why not, pray ?— But I did go there for no- 
thing, though. — ^Do you think one must be pud for every 
thing ?^If Mrs. HaUer were to give me but a smiling look, 
I'd jump up to my neck in the great pond for nothing. 

Fra. It seems tiien Mrs. Haller sent you ? 

Pet, Yes ihe did—- But I'm not to mention it to any 
body. 

Fra. Why so? 

Pet. How diould I know ? " Look you," says Mrs. 
Haller, " Master Peter, be so good as not to mention it to 
anybody." [fFith much consequence.} ''Master Peter, 
be so good"— Hi ! hi fU l>-" Master Peter, be so"— Hi ! 
hi! lu!— 

Fra. Oh ! that is quite a diflferent thing. Of course 
you must be ulent then. 

Pet. I know that ; and so I am too. For I said to old 
Tobiaw says I, " Now, you're not to think as how Mrs. 
Haller sent this money ; for she told me not to say a 
word about that as long as I live," says I. 

B 
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Ff. Theie^rou were Tery ri§^ Did you cany him 
iniicJi monef ? 

Pet. f don't know ; I didn't cosnt it It was in a Mt 
of a green purae. AUqrhap it may be seme little matter 
that she has scraped together in & last fortnS^it. 
Fro. And why j«st in the last lortoigfat? 

Pti, Because, about a fortnight since, I carried him 
some money before. 

Fra, From Mrs. Haller ? 

Pd» Ay, smre ; who else, think you ? Father's not 
such a fool. He ftays it is ourboonden duty, as Christians, 
to take care of our money, and not give any thing away, 
especially in summer ; for then, says he, there's herbs a!id 
roots enough in conbcience to satitify all the reasonable 
hungry poor. But J say, fetiiei's wrong, and Mrs. Haller 
right. 

Fra» Yes, yes. — But this Mrs. Haller seems ^ strange 
woman, Peter? 

Pd, Ay, at times she is plaguy odd. Why she'll ait 
and cry you a whole d»y through, without Poiy one know- 
ing why, or wherefore. And, somehow or other, when- 
ever she cries I always cry too— without knowinf; wh), oi 
wherefore. 

Fra, \Tq the Stronger.'] Are you satisfied ? 

Stra, Rid me of that babbler. 

Fra, Good day. Master Peter. 

Pet, You're not going yet, are you ? 

Fra, Mrs. Haller will be waiting for an answer. 

Pet. So she will. And I have another place4>r two to caU 
at. [Takes qfhU hat to the Stranger,] Servant, sir! 

Stra. PMhaw! 

Pet, Pshaw ! What—he's angry ? [Peter turns to Firanm 
ckina half whieper.'] He's angry, I suppose because he 
can get nothing out of me. 

Fra, It almost seems so. 

Pet. Ay, I'd have him to know I'm no Uab. [EJtHf^ L, 

Fra. Now, sir ? 

Stra. What do you want ? 

Fra, Were you not wrong, sir ? 

Stra. Hem I Wrong ! [Cfoeses^ U 

Fra, Oan you still doubt ? 

Stra. I'll hear no more ! Who Is this Mrs. Haller ! 
Why do I always follow her paA ? Go where I will, 
whenef«r f try to do good, «lie has always been before 
xno* 

Fr«* You shoidd rejoice at that. 
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-Stta, Rejoice! 

Fra. Surely ! That Ibere are other good aad diarltable 
pee|fle in tlie world beaide yourself. 

Sira. OYu^ymX 

Fr0, Wkf B«t seek w be ae^natuted with her ? I saw 
her yeslerdaf hi the garden up at the Gastte; Mr. Solo- 
mon, the steward, says she has been unwell, and coofiued 
to her room almost ever since we have been here. But 
one would not think it, to look at her ; for a more beauti- 
ful creature I never saw. 

Sirtu So much the worse. Beauty is a masik' 

Fra, In her h seems a mirror of the seal. Her ehari- 
tfea 

Strtu Talk not to me of her charities. All women wish 
to be eoBfiplctn^ ^— in town by ibeir wit ; in the comtry 
by their heart. 

Fra. TIs immaterial in what way good is done. 

Btra, No ; 'tib noc immaterial. 

Fnu To Ais poor old man, at least. 

Sira. He needs no assistance of mine. 

Fra. His most uiigent wants, indeed, Mrs. Midler may 
hare rdieved ; but whetiier she has or could have given 
as much as wtfnld pnrehase liberty for the son, ^e prop of 
his age — 

Stra. Silence ! I will not giv« him a doit ! [CromeSy R.] 
Yon interest yourself very warmly in his )>ehalf. ' Perhaps 
you are to be a sharer in the gift. 

Fro. Sir, sir* that did not come from your heart. 

Stra» [ReeoOeetmg Mmtelf*'] Forgive me ! 

Fra, My poo^ master ! How mast the world have used 
yon before it could have instilled this hatred of mankind, 
diis constant donbt of honesty and virtue t 

Sira, Leave me to myself ! 

[Thrcmt Unuetfma ma/, a. u. e. ; tnketfrmn Mf poeftsf 
*' ZkMMTVMLn on Solitude" and readt* 

Fra. [AMe, nrveying Mm.] Again reading I Thm it I 
from mom to night To him nature has no beauty ; life 
no charm. For three years I have never seen him smile. 
[7bMi# enters frwn the A«f.] What will be his fate at 
last? Notiiing dhrerta him. Oh, if he would but attadi 
himself to any living thing" ! Were it but an animal— for 
soBoething man must love. 

T061A8 advanea, l. 
Tab. Oh ! how refreshing, af^ seven long weeks, to 

b2 
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feel these warm san-beams once again ! Thanks! thankgt 
bounteous Heaven, for the joy 1 4aste. 

(Pretiet Ms cap between his hands, looks 19? and praws^-^ 
IThe Stranger observes him attentkfefy, 

Fra. [To the Stranger.] This old man's share of 
earthly happiness can be but little ; yet mark how grateful 
he is for his portion of it. 

Stra. Because, though old, he is but a child in tiie lead- 
ing strings of Hope. 

Fnu Hope is the nurse of life. 

Stra, And her cradle is the grave. 

[Tobias replaces his cap^— Francis crosses b^ind to l. 

Fra. I wish you joy. I am glad to see you are so much 
reoovored. 

Tob, Thank you. Heaven, and the assistance of a kind 
lady, have saved me for another year or two. 

Fra, How old are you, pray ? 

7b6. Fourscore and four. To be sure, I can expect but 
little joy before I die. Yet, there is another and a better 
world. 

Fra. To the unfortunate, then, death is scarce an evil ? 

7*06. And am 1 so unfortunate ? Do I not ea^ this 
glorious morning ? Am I not in health again ? Believe 
me, sir, he, who, leaving ihe bed of sickness, for the first 
time breathes the fresh pure air, is, at that moment, the 
happiest of his Maker's creatures. 

Fra. Yet 'tis a happiness that fails upon enjoyment 

7*06. True ; but less so in old age. Some sixty years 
ago, my father left me this cottage. I was a strong lad ; 
and took an honest wife. Heaven blessed my farm with 
rich crops, and my marriage with five children. Thia 
lasted nme or ten years. Two of my children died. I 
felt it sorely. The land was afflicted with a famine. My 
wife assisted me in supporting our family : but four years 
after she left our dwelling for a better place. And of my 
five children only one son remained. This was blow upon 
blow. It was long before I reguned my fordtudel At 
length, resignation and religion had their eflfect. I agun 
attached myself to life. My son grew, and helped me in 
my work. Now the State has called him away to bear a 
mudket. This is to me a loss indeed. I can work no more, 
f am old and weak ; and true it is, but for Mrs. Haller, I 
must have perished. 

Fra. Still, tiien, life has its charms for you ? 

Tob. Why not, while the world holds any thing that' 
dear to dm ? Have not I a son ? 
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Frm. Who knows that you will ever see him more ? He 
may be dead. 

9Vd. Alas! he may. Bat as long as I am not sure of it, 
be lives to ae s And, if he -falls, 'tis in his country's cause. 
Nay, should J lose him, still I should not wish to die^ 
Here is llie hut in which I was bom. Here is the tree that 
grew with me ; and, I am alpMMt ashamed to confess it — 
if have a dog which I love. \Stranger rites and advances, r. 

Fra, A dbg ! 

Tob, Yes ! — ^Smile, if you please ; but hear me. My 
benefactress once came to my hut herself, some time be- 
fore you fixed here. The poor animsd, unused to see 
the form of elegance and beauty, enter the door of penury, 
growled at her. — ** I wonder you keep that surly, ugly ani- 
mal, Mr, TobiM," s^ she ; ** you, who have hardly food 
enough for yourself." — " Ah, madam/' I replied, ** and if 
1 part vdth him, are you sure that any thing else will love 
me ?" — She was pleased witii my answer. 

Fro, iTo Sirtmgtr.} Ezcnse ne, sir; but I widi you 
bad lisitened. 

Sira, I have Ustened. [Crosses centra, 

Fra. Then shr, I wish yo« would follow this poor old 
mao'i example. 

Stra, Here ; take this book, and lay it on my desk. 
[Francis goes Mo the Lodge wUh the bookJ] How much 
has this Mrs. Haller given yon ? 

Toh. Oh, nr, she has given me so much that I can look 
towards winter without fear. 

Stra* No more ? 

TbA. What coidd I ' do with more N— Ah I true ; I 
might— 

Stra. I know it. — ^You might buy your sorf a release. — 
There t [Presses a purse into his hand, and exit, r. 

7U. What is all this ? [Opens the purse, and finds U 
fuU ofgoid^ Merdful heaven I 

J^s/tfT Francis, /fom the Lodge, jmst in lime to see the 

Stranger give the purse. 

—Now look, sir: is confidence in Heaven unrewarded? 

Fra. I wish you joy ! My master gave you this ? 

7\tb. Yes, your noble master. Heaven reward him ! 

Fra. Just like him. He sent me with his book, that no 
one might lae witness to his bounty. 

Tab. He would not even take my thanks. He was gone 

before I could speak. 

Fra. Just his way. 

*3 
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Thb, Now 111 go as quick as these old legs will bear me. 
What a delightfiil errand! 1 go to release my Robert! 
How the lad will rejoice ! There is a girl, too, iu the til- 
lage that will rc^joioe with him. O, Provldenoty how good 
art thou * {Bjrti, u 

SCENE 11.— ^» Antiehamber in fUniertm (kutle. 
Enter Susan, r. meeting Georgb, l. 

Siuan. Why, George! Harry! Where have yoa been 
loitering ? Put down these things* Mrs. Hallerhas beeu 
calling for you this half hour. 

Geo. Well, here I am, then. What does she want with 
me ? 

Sumn. That she will tell you herself. Here she comes. 

Enter Mrs. Hallbr, with a Letter: Hjmvah Jbthwing, r. 

Mre. H, Very well ; if those things are done, let the 
drawing-room be made ready immediately.-^£!jr0wi< 
Maidt, R.1 And, George, run immediately into the park, 
and tell Mr. Solomon I wish to speak with him. lEjpit 
George, u] I cannot understand this. I do not learn 
whether their coming to this place be but the whim of a 
moment, or a plan for a longer stay ! If the latter, fare- 
well, solitude I Farewelli study I — farewell ! — ^Yes, I 
must make room for gaiety and mere frivolity. Yet could I. 
willingly submit to all : but should the Countess give me 
new proofs of her attachment, perhaps of her respect^ 
Oh ! how will my conscience upbraid me ! Or if this 
seat be visited by company, and chance should conduct 
hither any of my former acquaintance— Alas ! alas ! how 
wretched is the being who fears the sight of any one 
fellow-creature ! But, Oh ! superior misery ! to dread 
still more the presence of a former fnend l—xPeter knoeki, 
l] Who's there? 

Enter Pster, l. 

Pet. Nobody. It's only me. 

Mrs. H. So soon returned ? 

Pet. Sharp>lad,an'tl? On the road I've bad a bit of 
talk too, and — 

Mrs. H. But you have observed my directions? 

Pet. Oh, yes, yes :— I told old Tobias as how he would 
never know, as long as he lived, that the money came from 
you. 

Mrs. H. You found him quite recovered, I ho|ie ? 
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Pcf. Ay, sore, did I. He's coming out 'to-day, for the 
first time. 

Mn. H. I r^oice'to hear it 

Pet, He said that he was obliged to you for all \ and 
before dinner would crawl up to thank you. 

Mn. H. Good Peter, do me another service. 

Pet, Ay, a hundred, if you'll only let me have a good 
long 9tare at you. 

Mr9, H. With all my heart ! Observe when old Tobias 
eomes, send him away. Tell him 1 am hnqr, or asleep, 
or unwell, or what you please. 

Pet. IwiU,Iwill. 

Soi, [fnthaut, L.] There, there, goto the post-office. 

Mrt. H. Oh ! here comes Mr. Solomon. 

Pet, What! Father?— Ay, so there is. Father's a 
midn cle?er man : he knows what's going on all over the 
world. 

Mn* H. No wonder ; for you know he receives as many 
letters as a prime minister and all his secretaires. 

Enlter Solomon, l. — Peter croues behind^ n. 

SoL Good morning, good morning to you, Mrs. Haller. 
It gives me infinite pleasure to see you look so charmingly 
well. You have had the goodness to send for your hum- 
ble servant. Any news from the Great City ? There are 
very weighty matters in agitation. I have my letters, 
too. 

Mn,H, [SmUingA I think, Mr. Solomon, you must 
correspond with the four quarters of the globe. 

SeL Beg pardon, not with the whole world, Mrs. Hal- 
ler ; bot, [cwuequentiaUjfj] to be sure, I have correspon- 
dents, on whom I can rely, in tiie chi^ dties of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. 

Mn» H» And yet I Jiave my doubts whether you know 
what is to happen tiiis very day, at this very place. 

SoL At this very place ! Nothing material. We meant 
to have sown a little barley to-&y, but the ground is 
too dry; and the sheep-shearing is not to be till to- 
morrow. 

Pet, No nor the buU-baiting till- 
So/. Hold your tongue, blockhead! Get about your 
business. 

PeU Blockhead ! There again ! I suppose I'm not to 
open my mouth. \To Mrs, HtUUr,] Good bye ! [Exit, R. 

Mn, H. The Count will be here to-day. 

SiaL How! What. 
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u Mn. H. With hia UAj, aud his brother-in-law, Bb 
SleiDfort. 

Soi. My lettera »By nothing of ilii«. You are laugl 

St your humble servant. 

Mt>. H. You kuow, sir, I'm not much pTen to Jealji 

Sol. Petcrl— (Oojirei, R.] Goodlack-a-dayl — His HJ 

HouOBrable Eicellencf the Count Wiulcrsen, and 

Houourable Eweilency the Countras WlulerKU, and 

Jloiiouiabl« Lord»lilp Baroti Sleinforl — And, t«rd I 

mercy! Nothiugiu proper order'l— Here, Peterl Peu 

Enter Peter, b. 

Pfl. Well, DOW ; what's the inaCter again * 

Sol. (Jail all thB house together directly ! Send to 

gamekeeper; tell him to bring some venison. ' 

Rebecca to uncase the funiiture, and take tbe cnvei 

from the Veneiiau loukiug glasses, that her Rigbt Honi 

able Ladyship the Coantess may look at her gracl 

countenance ; aud (ell tbe cook to let me see him witi 

lugs of time: and tell John to catch a brace or tw( 

carp. Aud toll — aod tell— and tell — tell Fredericli 

fAi my Sunday wig. Mercy on us — tell — There — ' 

lExU Peter, a.] HeaveDS and eartli : So little of 

■ '■--rnishidg of this old castle is completed !—Wl 

to put hia HoDonrable Lordship the Baron ? 
a. Let him have the little chamber at the h 
jtnirs \ it IE a neat rofim, and commands abeaul 

^^SpBOt 

Sot. Very right, vei^ right. [Cnuiw, i.] But that n 
has always been occupied bj the Count^s private secret 
Suppoae! — Hold, I have it. Von know ^ little Ii 
at tliu end of the park : we can thrust the secretary ' 
that 

Mti. H. Von forget, Mr. Solomon ; you told me ' 
the Stranger lived there. 

SoL Pehaw ! What have we to do with the Stranger 
WhotoldhiiBtolive there? — He mutt turn out. 

Mtt. H. I'liat would be unjust j for you laid that 
let the dwelling to him, and by vour own account beg 
well for it. 

&il. He dMW, he does. But nobody knows who hi 
The devil himself can't make him out. To be sui 
lately received a leltiir fromSpaln, which informed me ' 
a spy had taken up hii) abode in this country, and from 
descriptjou — 
I Mra.H. Aspy! RidiculouH • Everything ItaH^ 
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bespeaks him to be a man who may be allowed to dweil 
any where. His life is solitude and silence. 

Sai, So it is. 

Mr9. H. You tell me, too, he does much good. 

Sot. That he does. 

Mr$, a. He hurts nothing ; not the worm in his way. 

Soi, That he does not. 

Mn,H* He troubles no one. 

Sol True! true! 

Mn, U, Well, what do you want more ? 

SoL I want to know who he is. If the man would only 
converse a little, one might have an opportunity of pump- 
ing s but if one meets him in the lime walk, or by the 
river, it b nothing but — ^''Oood morrow;" — ^aiid off he 
marches. Once or twice I have contrived to edge in a word 
—"Fine day.--r-" Yes."— " Taking a little exercise. J 
perceive." — ^<< Yes;"— and off again like a shot, llie 
devil take such close fellows, say I. And, like master like 
man ; not a svllable do I know of that mumps, his servant, 
OEcept that his name is Francis. 

j/r«. if. Yoii are putting yourself into a passion, and 
quite forgel who are expected. 

Sol, So I do— Mercy on us ! — There now, you see what 
misfortunes arise from not knowing people. 

Mr$, H> 'TIS near twelve o'dodc ! If his lordship has 
stolra an hour from his usual sleep, the fomily must soon 
be here. I go to my duty ; you will attend to yours, Mr. 
Solomon. [Exit, n. 

Soi. Yes, 111 look after my duty, never fear. There 
goes another of ti^e same class. Nobody knows who she 
is, again. However, thus, much I do know of her, that 
lier Rkht Honourable Ladyship the Countess, all at once, 
popped her into the house, like a blot of ink upon a sheet 
of paper. Bat why, whmfore, or for what reason, not a 
soul can tell. — ** She is to manage the family within doors." 
She to manage ! Fire and faggots ! Havn't I managed 
every thing within and without, most reputably, these 
twenty years ? I must own I grow a little old, and she 
does ttke a deal of pains : but all this she learned of me. 
When she first came here— Mercy on us! she didn't 
know that linen was made of flax. But what was to be 
expected from one who has no foreign correspondence ? 

iEMt^ L 

END Of ACT I 
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ACT n. 

SCENE L— ^ Drawing Room in the (kMky wUkSoJk tm4 

Chain. 

Enter Solomon, l.— Acra/ music heard u without. 

Pet. {fFUheuty l.] Stop ; DOt yet, not yet } but nake 
way there, make way, my good frieiida, tenants, and tU- 
lagers.— John, Oeoi^se, Frederick ! Good friends, nake 
way* 

So/:, It is not the Count: it*s only Baron Stoinftnrt. 
Stand back, I say ; and stop the mosic ! 

Enter Barok Steinfort, l. ushered in bjf p£TKR, who 
mimicks and apes 4ds father. 

I have the honour to introduce to your lord^pmyselt, Mr. 
Solomon, who blesses the hour in whkh fortune allowa 
him to become acquainted with the Honourable Baron 
Steinfort, \Baron passes Solomon and throws himse^onfhe 
So/a,"] brother-in-law of his Right Honourable E<tel- 
lency Count Wintersen, my noble master. 

Pet, Bless our noble master ! [Peter is on K,o/SofiSm 

Bar, Old and young, I see they'll allow me no pevce^ 
[Aside,"] Enough, enough, good Mr. Solomon, I am a 
soldier. I pay but few compliments, and require as km 
from others. 

Sol, I beg pardon, my lord— We dolhe in theoMurtry tsi 
be sure, but we are acquainted withi the rerereoee. doe to 
exalted personages. [Siting beside the Barmt, u 

Pet. Yes — ^We are acquainted with exalted personages. 

Bar. What is to become of me ? — ^Well, wdl, I hope me 
shall be better acquainted. You most know, Mr. Soloinoo, 
I intend to assist, for a couple of months at least, in attack^ 
ing the well stocked cellars of Wintersen. 

Sol. Why not whole years, my lord ?— Inezpreasible 
would be tiie satisfaction of your humble servant. Aod, 
though I say it, well-stocked indeed are our cellars. I 
have. In eveiy respect, here managed matters in so frugal 
nnd provident a way, that his Right Honourable Excellency 
the Count will be astoniiAied. [Baron yawns.] Extreme- 
ly sorry it is not in my power to entertain your lordship. 
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Pei. Extremely sorry. 

Sol, Where can Mrs. Haller have hid herielf ? 

Bar. Mrs. Haller! Who is she? 

Sal- Why, who she is, I can't exactly tell your lordship. 

Pet, No, nor I. 

Soi. None of my correspondents gire any account of her. 
1^ is hi&% in the capacity of a kind of a superior house- 
keeper. Methinlcs, I hear her silver voice upon the stain. 
[CroueSf R* Peter crostet kebiu4 ^ l.] 1 will have the 
honour of peodiBg her to your lordship in an instan^^ 

Bar, Oh ! don't trouble yourself. 

Sol, No trouble whatever ! I remain, at all times, your 
boDoorahle lordstiip's most obedient, humble, add devoted 
servant. [Exit, bowing, it. 

Pet. Devoted servant [Exit, bowing, l. 

Bar. Now for a fre^ plague. Now am I to be tor- 
mented by some chattering old ugly hag, till I am stunned 
with her noise and officious hospitality. Oh, patience I 
what a virtue .^ thov ! 

Enter Muu Halleu, r. with a courtsey; Baron rises, and 
retitmt a bow, in confision, 

[AsideJ] So, old she is not. [Casts another glance at Aer.'l 
No, by Jove, nor ugly. 

Mrs. H. I rejoice, my lord, in thus becoming acquainted 
witii tibe brother of my bene^tresa. 

iter. Madam, that title shall be doubly valuable to rae, 
nnce it s^ves me an introduction equally to be rejoiced at. 

Hn.H. [/fltk&ui attending to the compliment.^ This 
lovely weadier, then, has enticed the Count from the city. 

Bar. Not exactly that Vou know him. Suns^pe or 
chwds ara to him alike, as long as eternal summer reigns 
w his av9 heart and ^mily. 

IfrSi H. The Count possesses a most cheerfMl aud 
amial^le philosoj^y. Ever in the same happy humour; 
ever amoving each minute of his life. But you must coo- 
fen, niy lordy'lbat he is a favourite child of fortune, ^nd 
hm umA to be grateful to her for. Not merely because 
she has.g^ven lUm birth and riches, but for a native sweet- 
■ess of temper, never to be acquired; and a graceful 
SMvl^ €tf mapnov, whose school must be the mind. And, 
need I eimmerate among fortune's favours, the hand and 
<ftirti o .no of your ^ccompli^ed sister ? 

Bar. [More and more struck.'] True, madam. My 
food easy brother, too, seems fully sensible of his happi- 
(, and is resolved to reuin it He has quitted th« 
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service, to live here. I am je% afndd he may soon grow 
weary of Wintersen and retirement. 

Mrs, H, I should trust not They, who hear a cfaeer- 
ftil and nnreproaching conscience into solitude, sorely 
must increase the measure of their own enjoyments. 
They quit the poor, precarious, the dependent pleasures, 
which they borrowed from the world, to draw a real 
bliss from that exhaustless source of true delight, tiie 
fountain of a pure unsullied heart. 

Bar. Has retirement long possessed so lovely an advo- 
cate? 

Mrs, H, I have lived here three years. 

Bar, And never felt a secret wish for the society yoa 
left, and must have adorned ? 

Mrs, H. Never. 

Bar, To feel thus belongs either to a very rough or a 
very polished soul. The first sight connnced me in which 
class I am to place you. 

Mrs, H, \W%th a ^h^ There may, perhaps, be a third 
elass. 

Bar, Indeed, madam, I wish not to be thought forward \ 
but women always seemed to me less calculated for re- 
tirement than men. We have a thousand employments, a 
thousand amusements, which you have not 

Mrs, H, Dare I ask what they are ? 

Bar, We ride — ^we hunt — ^we play — read — writfr— 

Mrs, H, The noble employments of the-chase^and the 
still more noble employment of play, I grant you. 

Bar, Nay, but dare 1 ask what are your employments for 
a day? 

Mrs, H, Oh, my lord ! you cannot imagine how quick- 
ly time passes when a certain uniformity guides the minutes 
of our life. How often do I ask, ** U Saturday come again 
so soon?" On a bright cheerful morning my books and 
breakfast are carried out upon the grass pl6t. Then is the ' 
sweet picture of reviving industry, and eager innpcence. 
always new to me. The birds' notes so often heard^ still 
waken new ideas : the herds are led into the fields : tiie 
peasant bends his eye upon bis plough. Every thing lives 
and moves ; and in every creature*s mind it seems as it 
were morning. Towards evening I begin to roam abroad : 
from the park into the meadows. And sometimes, return- 
ing, I pause to look at tiie village boys and girls as tiiey 
play. Then do I bless their innocence, and pray to Heaven 
those laughing thoughtiess hours could be theur lot in 
ever. 
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Bar, HiiB is esoeUent *— But theoe are inmmer aorase- 
ments. The winter ! Tlie inoDter ! 

Mr9» H. Why for ever picture winter liice old age, torpid, 
tediouSy and nncheerfol ? I^lnler has its own delights : 
this la die time to instruct and, mend the mind hy rrading 
and reflection. At this season, too, I often take my harp, 
and amoae myself hy playing or singing the little favourite 
airs that renund.'me of the past, or solicit hope for the 
future. 

Bar, Happy indeed are they, who can thus create and 
vary their own pleasures and employments. 

Enter Peter, l. {Mr%, Hatter crouea io Peter.) 

Pei. Well — ^well — Pray now — I was ordered— I can keep 
him out no longer — Tis old Tobhis : he will come in. 

Enter Tobias, -l, forcing his wop ; Esii Peier, l. 

7b6. I must, good Heaven, I must ! 

Mrs, J/. ICoi^^Uied.l I have no time at present— I-7-I'^ 
You see I am not alone. 

Toi, Oh ! this good gentieman vnll forgive me. 

Bar. What do you want ? 

7\>b. To return thanks. Even charity is a burden if one 
may not he grateful for it. 

Mrs. H. To-morrow, good Tobias ; to-morrow. 

Bar. Nay, no false delicacy, madam. Allow him to vent 
the feelings of his heart; and permit me to witness a 
scene whidi convinces me, even more powerfully than your 
conversation, how nobly you employ your time. Speak, 
old man. 

TliA. Oh, lady, tiiat each word which drops from my 
lips, migbt call down a blessing on your head ! I lay for- 
taken, and dying in my hut : not even bread nor hope re- 
maiDed. Oh ! then you came in the form of an angel ; 
bnN^t medicines to me ; and your sweet consoling voice 
did oMMpe than those. I am recovered. To-day, for tiie 
first time, I have returned thanks in presence of the sun : 
and now I come to you, noble lady. Let me drop my 
tovs upon your charitable hand. For your sake. Heaven 
has bliaaed my latter days. The Stranger too, who lives 
near me, has given me a purse of gold to buy my son's 
rdease. 1 am on my way to the city : I shall purchase my 
Rolierfa release. Then I shall have an honest daughter- 
in-law. And you, if ever after that you pass our happy 
cottage, oh ! what must you feel when you say to yourself, 
"This is my work!" 
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Mr8.H. [In a tW4 of entredtjf.] Enough, Teblas; 
enough ! 

Tob. I beg pardon 1 1 cannot utter what ii breathing in my 
breast. There Is One who knows it. May His blessing 
and your own heart reward yon ! [^Ejnt, l. 

Mrs. H. [jEndeawuring to bring abmii a cott90rsaikm.1 
I suppose, my lord, we may expect the Count and Cosntess 
eveiy moment now ? 

Bar. Not just yet, madam. He travels at his leisure. 1 
am selfish, perhaps, in not being anxious for his speed: 
the delay has procured me a delight which I never shall 
forget. 

Mrs. H. [Smling.'l You satirise mankind, my lord. 

Bar. How so ? 

Mrs. H. In supposing such scenes to be uncommoB. 

Bar. I confess I was little prepared for such an ac- 
quaintance as yourself: I am extremely surprised. When 
Solomon told me your name and situation, bow oould I 
suppose that— Pardon my curiosity : Y9h have been, or 
are, married ? 

Mrs. H. [Suddeofy sinking /irgm her cheer/id raUferg into 
mottmjM gloom."] I have been married, my lord. 

Bar. IfThose inquiries evince his curioskif, yet tare re* 
strained within the bounds of the nicest respect.] A vi^dow, 
then ? 

Mrs. H. I beseech you — ^There are stnngs in the human 
heart, which touched, will sometimes utter dreadful discord 
— I beseech you — 

Bar. I understand you. I see you know how to conceal 
every thing except your perfections. 

Mrs. H. My perfections, alas ! — [Rural music with" 
out, L.] But I hear the happy tenantry announce the Count's 
arrival. Your pardon, my lord ; I must attend them. 

Bar. ExcdHent creature ! — ^What is she, and what can 
be her history ? I must seek ray sister instantly. How 
strong and how sudden is the interest I feel for her ! 3ut 
it is a feeling I ought to check. And yet, why so? 
Whatever are the emotions she has inspired, I am sure tiiey 
arise from the perfections of the mind ; and never shall 
be met by un worthiness in mine. [EjeU, i# 

SCENE ll^The Lawn. 

{Rural Music f u) 

Enter Solomon and Peter, l. ushering in the Count, 
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Cbild, Countess Wintbrsisn UaJmg th$ ChHds Mrs. 
Hallbr, /d# Baron, and Seryasts /oliowing. 

ML Welcome, ten thossand welcomes, your Excellen- 
cies! 

CBtMt, WeU! here we are ! Hearen bless our advance 
aad retreat ! Mrs. Haller, I bring you an invalid, wbo pn 
fature will swear to no flag bat yours. 
Mrs. H. Mine flies for retreat and mrdU happiness* 
CommC But not witiiout retreating Graces, and retiring . 
Ca|»dstoo. 

CoiMleft. [Wk^ hat in the mMntime kmdfy embraced 
Mn, HaUer, and hjf her been welcomed to fFinterten,^ 
My dear Count, yon forget that T am present 

CoMni, Why, in the name of dhivalry, how can I do less 
tium your gallant brother, the Baron, who has been so 
kind as nearly to kill mr four greys, in order to be here 
flwe minotes before me r 

Bar, If I had known all the charms of ibis place, you 
ihonld have snd so with justice. 
CamUete. Don't yon think William much grown ? 

{Pfits fnHiam over to Mrs, Haller. 
Mr*. H. The sweet boy! 

• [5C0O>|M ta Use hkn, and deep melancholy ooershadowe 
her comdenance. Retiree teith the Child a little, l. 
Cotmi. Well, Solomon, you've provided a good dinner. 
SaL As good as haste wwdd allow, please your Right 
Honourable Excellency ! 
Per. Tes, as good as — 

[Count retiree a little n. with Solomon and Peter* 
Bar. TeSl me, I conjure you, sister, what jewel you have 
thus buried in the country ? 

Coanieu. Ha! ha I ha I What, brother, pou caught at 
hHt? 
Bar. Answer me. 

Counieu. Well, her name is Mrs. Haller. 
Bar. Th^t I know ; but — 
GMMlMf. But ! — ^but I know no more myself. 
Bar. Jesting apart, I wish to know. 
CmmieMe. And, jesting apart, I wish you ivould not 
plague me. t have at least a hundred thousand important 
tUogs to do. Heavens ! the vicar may come to pay his 
respects to me before I have been at my toilet ; of course 
I must consult my looking-glass on the occasion. Come, 
. William, [Crotsing, R.] will you help to dress me, or stay 
with your foth^ ? 

c2 
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Cmmt. We'll take care of him. 

[Goet to th§ Chad, emiiiv. 

Cauniesi, Come, Mrs. Haller. 

{Mr»» Hatter cronet io the Cotmtesi, 

lEait with Mrs. Hatter, Susan and Hannah foUowing^ r. 

Bar. [Aside, and going.] I am in a very singular hu- 
mour. [Cronet, wu 

Count. Whither so fast, good brother ? 

Bar. To my apartment : I have letters to-^ — 

Count. Pshaw ! Stay. Let us take a turn in the park 
together. 

Bar. Excuse me. I am not perfectly well. I should 
be but bad company. I — [Ejnt, s. 

Count. [Sohmom and Peter advance bowing, R.] Wdl, 
Solomon, you are as great a fool as ever, I see. 

Sol. Ha! ha! At your Right Hononrable Ezcelleucy's 
service. 

Count. [Pointi to Peter.] Who is that ape at your 
elbow ? — 

Sol. Ape ! — Oh ! that is — with respect to your Excel- 
lency be it spoken — ^the son of my body ; by name, Peter. 

[Peter 60WS, 

Count. So, so ! Well, how goes all on ? 

Sol. Well and good ; well and good. Your Excellency 
will see how I've improved the park. You'll not know it 
again. A hermitage here; serpentine walks there; an 
obelisk ; a ruin ; and all so sparingly, all done with the 
most economical economy. 

Count, Well, I'll have a peep at your obelisk and ndns, 
while thev prepare for dinner. 

Sol. l have already ordered it, and will have the honour 
of attending your Right Honourable Excellency. 

Count. Come, lead the way. [Stdomon crosses, l.] Peter, 
attend your young master to the house ; [Gives the Child 
over to Peter, who is r.] we must not tire him. 

[Exeunt, ir u. e. conducted by Solomon; George and 
Harry follow. 

Pet. We'll go round this way, your little Excellency, 
and then we shall see the bridge as we go by ; and the new 
boat, with all the fine ribands and streamers. This way, 
your little Excellency. [Exit, leading the Child, r. u. e. 

SCENE m.'-The Antichamber. 
Enter Mrs. Haller, r. 
Mrs. H. What has thus alarmed and subdued me ? My 
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tetn flow ; my heart tdaedi* Already bad I apparently 
OFercome my chagrin : already had I at least assumed that 
easy gaiety once so natural to me, when the sight of this 
child in an instant orerpowered me. When the Countess 
called him William— Oh ! she knew not that she plunged 
a poniard in my heart I have a William too, who must 
be as tall as this, if he be still alive. Ah ! yes if he be 
still alive. His little si^r, too 1 Why, fancy, dost thou 
rKk.nie thus ? ' Why dost thou image my poor children, 
fain^g in sickness, and crying to their mother ? To the 
mother who has sd>andoned them? IfFieepsJ] What a 
wretched outcast am 1 ! And that just to-day I should be 
doomed to feel these horrible emotions ! Just to-day, when 
disguise waa io necesiary. 

Enter Charlotte, r. 

Char. [JF»/«iv.] Very pretty, very pretty, indeed! Bet- 
ter send me to the garret at once. Your servant, Mrs. 
Haller. I beg, madam, I may have a room fit for a respec- 
table person. ^ 

Mr9, H. The chamber into which yon have been shown 
if, I tbink, a very neat one. 

Ckar. A trery neat one , is it ? Up the back stairs, and 
over the laundry I I should never be able to close my 
eyes. 

jtfrt . ff, [yery m<A%.] I slept there a whole year. 

Char, Did you ? Then I advise you to remove into it 
ag^n, and tiie sooner the better. I'd have you to know, 
madam, there is a material difference between certain per- 
sons and certain persons. Much depends upon the manner 
hi which one has been educated. I think , madam, it would 
only be proper if you resigned your room to me. 

Mrs H, If the Countess desires it, certainly. 

Chmr. The Countess ! Very pretty, indeed I Would you 
have me think of plaguing her ladyship with such trifles ? 
I shall order my trunk to be carried wherever I please. 

Mr»* H, Certainly ; only not into my chamber. 

Char. Provoking creature ! But how could I expect to 
And breeding among creatures bom of one knows not 
whom, and coming one knows not whence ? 

Mr». H. The remark is very just 

Enter Pbtbr, in haete, L. 

pa. Oh lud ! Oh lud! Oh lud I Oh lud.> 
Mre. H. What's the matter ? 

c3 
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Pet, The yonng Count has follen into tlw river I Hb 
ittle Excellency is drowned 

Mrs, H, Who ? What ? 

Pe», His hononr, my young master ! 

Mrt. H. Drowned ? 

Pet. Yea. * • 

Mre, H. Dead ? 

Pet. No $ he's not dead. 

Mre.H. Well, well, then softly;— ^ou will alarm tfie 
Countess. 

Pet. Ohlud! Ohlud! — 

Enter the Baron, r. 

Bar. What is the matter ? Why all ^s noise ? 

Pet. Noise? Why— 

Mre, ff. Be not alarmed, my lord. Whatever may have 
happened, the dear child is now at least sale. You said 
so, I think, master Peter ? 

Pet. Why, to be sure, his little Excellency is not hurt 
but he's very wet though : and the Count is taking him by 
the garden door to the house. 

Bar. Right, that the Countess may not be alarmed. 
But how could it happen ? Pray tell us, young man ? 

Pet. What, from beginning to end ? 

[Croesing to the Baron. 

Mrt, H. Never mind particulars. You attended the 
dear child ? 

Pet. True. 

Mre. H. Into the park ? 

Pet. True. 

Mrs. H, And then you went to the river ? 

Pet. True.— Why, rabbit it, 1 believe you're a witch. 

Mrs. H, Well, and what happened further ? 

Pet. Why, you see, his dear little Excellency would see 
the bridge that father built out of the old summer house; 
and the streamers, and the boat, and all that. — ^I only 
turned my head round for a moment, to look after a mag- 

{»ie — Crush ! Down went the bridge with his little Exoel- 
ency; and oh, how I was scared to see him carried down 
the river ! 
Bar. And you drew him out again directly ? 
Pet. No, 1 didn't. 
Mrs. H. No ; your fether did ? 
Pet. No, he didn't. 
Mrs, H. Why, you did not leave hhn in the water ? 
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Yoa mlgbt have heard us down to the village. 

Mr». Hm Ay— -and so the peopte came immediately to his 
asristance? 

Pei. No, they did'iit t but the Stranger came, that lives 
yonder, close to old Toby, and never speaks a syllable. 
Odicbodikins! What a devil of a fellow it is! With a 
single spring bounce he slaps into the torrent ; sails and 
fives about and about like a duck ; gets, me hold of the 
little angel's hair, and. Heaven bless him ! pulls him safe 
and sound to dry land again, — Ha ! ha I ha 1 

Bar. Is the Stranger with them ? 

Pei. Oh, lud ! no. He ran away. His Excellency 
wanted to diaok him, and all that ; but he was off; van<- 
fidslwd— like a g^Mist. ICroiset to tu 

Enter SoLOMoVfh. 

8oL Oh! tiiou careless varlet ! I disown you! What an 
accident might have happened ! And how you have terri- 
fiedl his Excellency ! [Crottee to Mre, HaUer,] But I beg 
pardon, [Bows.] His Right Honourable Excellency, the 
CoQBl, requests your — 

Bar. We come. [CroMef , and e»U with Mrs. HaUer, l. 

CAar. [Advances, a.] Ha ! ha ! haf Why, Mr. Solomon, 
yoa seem to have a hopeful pupiL 

Sol. Ah! sirrah! 

Char. But Mr. Solomon, why were you not nimble 
enough to have saved his young lordship ? 

SoL Not in time, my sweet Miss. Besides, mercy on 
us ! I should have sunk like a lump of lead : and I hap- 
pened to have a letter of consequence in my pocket, which 
would have been made totally illegible, a letter from Con- 
stantinople, written by Chevalier — ^What's his name? 
IDrams a Letter from his pocket, and, putting it up again 
4breeU0, drops it. Peter takes it up slUy and unobserved,"] 
It contains momentous matter, I assure you. The world 
will be astonished when it comes to light ; and not a soul 
will suppose that old Solomon had a finger in the pye. 

Ckar, No, that 1 believe. 

SoL But I must go and see to the cellar. Miss, your 
oiost obedient servant. O sirrah, O ! [Exit, l. 

CAa. [With pride.] Your servant, Mr. Solomon. 

Pet. Here's the letter from Constantinople. I wonder 
what it can be about. Now for it ! [Opens it. 

Char. Aye, let us have it. 

Pet. [Reads.] ** If so he you say so, til never worl^ for 
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^011, nfi^ m morf^ Considentig a$ horn pmar Smulay 
waistcoat has him ium$d three times, it 4oe8»tt hokshnUs, 
and Tve charged as Nttleaeanp taUoro/*em alL Yimsay 
I must pay /or the buckram ; but I say, PB be danm'dif / 
do. So no more/hnn your laotng nephew, 

Timothy Twibt,*^ 
From Constantinople ) Why, coiMin Tim writ it. 

Char. Cousin Tim ! Who is lie ? 

Pet, Good l«ck ! Don't you know oousiA Tim ? Why, 
he'8 one of the best tailors in ail — 

Char, A tailor! No, sir, Idonotkuowhim. [Cnwfm,L.] 
My father was state coachman, and wore hit HighneM*i 
livery. IEtU, l. 

Pet, [Mimicking,'] *' My fether was ftate eoachmaft, 
and wore his HighT^ess's liTery." — Well, and cousin TIsi 
could have made his Highness'e livery, if you go to tiiat. 
State coachman, indeed I [EsHt, l. 

BND OF ACT II. 



ACT m. 

SCENE I — The Skirts of the Park and Lodge^ Sfc. ae be- 
fore. The Stranger is discovered on a seat, reading, 

ErUef Francis, ^m the Lodge* 

Fra, Sir, sir, dinner is ready. [Comfeforweardf L. 

^Stra. I want no dinner. 
Fta, I've got something good. 
Stra, Eat it yourself. 
Fra, You are not hungry ? 

Stra, No. [Rises* 

Fra, Nor I. The heat does take away all appetite. 
Stra. Yes. 

Fra, I'll put it by ; perhaps at nigh#-— 
Stra, Perhaps. 
Fra, I>ear sir, dare I speak ? 
Stra, Speak. 

Fra, You have done a noble action. 
Stra, What? 

Fra. You have saved a fellow creature^a M/^ 
Stra, Peace I 
Fra, Do you know who he was ? 
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StrOm No. 

Fra. Tbe only ion of Count Wintcneo. 

Strtu ImmatmaL 

Fnu A genUenuuiy by rtport, worthy and benerolent ai 
yonraelf. 

Sirtu [/^ngnhl Silence ! Dare you flatter nie ? 

Frtu As I look to Heaven for mercy, I speak from my 
heart. When I obeenre how. you are doing gcKMl around 
youy bow you are making every indiridual'i wants your 
own, and are yet yourself unhappy, alas I my heart bleeds 
for you. 

&hra. I thank you, Francis. iCrosta l.] I can only 
tiumk you. Yet share tiiis consolation with me ;— my. 
solleriiigs are unmerited. [Crosses, tu 

Firm. My poor master ! 

8tra. Have you forgotten what the old man said this 
morning ? " lliere is another and a better world !" Oh, 
'tis true. Then let us hope with fervency, and yet endure 
wiA patience ! — [ Charhtte tings wiihoui.'\ Whafs here ? 

Enier Charlottb, [singing] firom the Park Oate, L. u. I. 

CAar. I presume, sir, you are the strange gentleman 
that drew my young master out of the water ?->[7^ 
Stranger reads,] Or [To Frands."] are you he ? [Francis 
fnahea a wry face,] Are the creatures both dumb ? [Looks 
at them bif turns.] Surely, old Solomon has fixed two 
statues here, by way of ornament ; for of any use there is 
no^gn. [Ajfproaches Francis.] No, this is alive, and 
breathes ; yes, and moves its eyes. [Bawls in his ear.] 
Good friend ! 

Fra. I'm not deaf.- 

CAar. No, nor dumb, I perceive at last. — ^Is yon lifeless 
thing your master ? 

FYa. ThaX honest, silent gentleman, is my master. 

CAar. The same that drew ^e young Count out of the 



Fro* The same. 

Char. [7b the Stranger.] Sir, my master and mistress, 
tfie Count and Countess, present their respectful compli- 
ments, and request the iiononr of your company at a 
funily sapper tlus evening. 

Stra. I sliall not come. 

Char. But you'll scarce send such an uncivil answer as 
diis. The Count is overpowered with gratitude. You 
saved his son's life. 

Stra. I did it wUUngly. 
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Char, And' won't accept of *' I thank you," itt retam ? 

Stra. No. 

Char. You really are cruel, sir, I must ifSl ymi. 'tliere are 
three of us ladies at Ae Caatie. and we are all Mbg with 
curiosity to know who you are. [Exit Stranger,' k,s the 
master is crabbed encmgh, iiowever. Let tte try vdiat 
I can make of the mao. Pray. B\r^FfaneU erosiet, r.] — 
the beginning promisea little enongh. Friend, why won't 
you look at me ? 

Fra, I like to look at green frees better than green eyeiu 

Char, Green eyes, you monster ! Who told you that my 
eyes were green ? Let me tell yon, there hare been sonnets 
made on my eye^ before now. Green eyea ! 

Fra. Glad to hear it. 

Char. To the point, then, at onco» What is yonr 
master ? 

Fra. A man. 

Char. I surmised as niueh. But whatTi fait name ? 

Fra. The same as his fsther's. 

Char. Not unlikely ; and his father was—* 

Fra, Married. 

Char. To whom ? 

Fra» To a woman. 

Char. [Enraged.} I'll tell vou what ; who your nfaster 
is I see I shall not learn, and I dbn't care; but I know 
what yon are. 

Fra. Well, what am I ? 

C/iar. A bear ! lE^ at Gate. 

Fra, Thank you ! Now to see how habit and examine 
corrupt one's manners. I am naturally the civilest spoken 
fellow in the world to the pretty prattling rogues ; yet, 
following my master's humour, I've rudely driven this 
wench away. I must have a peep at her though. 

[Looking towards the Park g§H. 

Enter Stranger, r. 

Stra. Is that woman gone ? 
Fra. Yes. 
Stra. Francis I 
Fra. Sir. 

Sirm. We must be gone, toa 
Fra. But whither? 
Stra. I don't care. 
. Fra. 1*11 attend yon. 
Stra. To any place ? 
Fra. To death. 
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Sira, Heaven jirant it— to me, at leaat! There is 



Frm. P«ace is every where. Let the storm rage wStiiout. 
if the heart he hat at rest. Yet I think we are very wdl 
where we aoe ^ liie sitoadov is kivitltig ; and nature lavish 
of her heaatieSy and of her hounties too. 

Sira. But I am not a wild beast, to be stared at, and 
sent for as a show. Is it fit I riiould be ? 

Frd. Another of your interpretations! Iliat a man, 
the life of whose only son you have saved, should mvite 
you to his house, seems to me not very unnatural. 

Sirtu I will not be invited to any house. 

Fra, For once, methinks, you might submit. You^H 
not be asked a secoud time. [HalfaHde. 

Sira. Proud wretches I They believe the' most essential 
service is requited, if one may but have the honour of 
fitting at &eir table. ' Let us begone. [CroBtety l. 

FVm, Vet hold, sir! This hustle will soon be over. 
Used to the town, the Count and his party will soon be 
tired of simple natuM, and you will again be Ireed from 
obeervatioo* 

Strm, Not from your's. 

Fra. This is too much. Do I deserve your doubts ? 

Sira. Am I in the wrong ? 

Fra. You are, indeed ! 

Stra. Francis, my servant, you are my only friend. 

Fr€u That title makes amends for all. 

$ir0. Bat, Jkrak ! Ipoik, Francis I There are uniforms 
and gay dresses in the wsdk again. No, i must be gone. 
Here I'll stay no longer. [Crostei, R. 

Fro, WeU, then. Til de up my handle. 

Sira. Tlie sooner the better! They come this way. 
Now must I abut myself in mv hovel, and lose this fine 
breeze. Nay, if they be ]M)ur high-bred class of all, they 
may have impudence enongti to walk into my chamber. 
Frauds, I shall lock the door. 

[GoesifUo the Lodge, hckt the door ^ and it fattening 

the thuttert, 

Fra. And I'll be your centind. 

Sira* VerywelL [Clotet the thuiien. 

Fra. Now, should these people be as inquisitive as their 
maid, I must summon my whole stock of impertinence. 
But their questions and my answers need little study. 
They can learn nothing of the Stranger from me : for the 
Wst of all possible reasoas-r-I know nothing of him 
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Enter Baron ana Countess, flwn Ga$ei> 

Countess. {Comes down c.) There is a strange ikce. 
Hie servaut, probably. 

Bar. (l.) Friend, can we speak to your master / 

Fra. ra.) No. 

Bar, Only for a few minutes. 

Fra. He has locked himself in his room« 

Countess. Tell him a lady waits for Yim* 

Fra. Then he's sure not to come. 

Countess. Does he bate our sex ? 

Fra. He hates the whole human race, but women par* 
ticularly. 

Countess. And why? 

Fra. He may have been deceived. 

Countess, Hiis is not very courteous. 

Fra. My master is not over courteous ; but when be sees 
a chance of saving a fellow-creature's life, he'll attempt it 
at the hazard of his own. 

Bar. You are right. Now hear the reason of our visit. 
The wife and brother-in-law of the man, whose child 
your master has saved, wish to acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to him. 

Fra. That he dislikes. He only wishes to live unno- 
ticed. 

Countess. He appears to be unfortunate. 

Fra. Appears ! 

•Countess. An affair of honour, perhaps, or some un- 
happy attachment may have — 

Fra. It may. 

Countess. Be this as it may, I wish to know wlio he is. 
Fra, So do 1. 

Count. What! Don't you know him yourself? 

Fra. Oh ! I know him well enough. I mean his real 
self — His heart^his soul — ^his worth — his honour ! — Per- 
haps you think one knows a man, when one is acquainted 
with his name and person. 

Countess. 'Tis well said, friend ; you please me much. 
And now I should like to know you. Who are you ? 

Fra, Your humble servant. [Espit, R. 

Countess. This is affectation ! A desire to appear singular ! 
Every one vnshes to make himself distinguished. One 
sails round the world; another creeps into a hovel. 

BfKT. And the man apes his master ! 

Countess, Gome, brother, let us seek the, Count. He 
and Mrs. Haller turned into the lawn — IQoing, 
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Bar, Stay. First a word or two, sister. I am in love. 

Cmmteti* For the hundredth time. 

Bar. For the first time in my life. 

Counieu, I wish you joy. 

Bar. Till now yoa have evaded my inqoiries. Who is 
she ? I beseech you, sister, be serious. There is a time for 
&11 things. 

Cotmiess. Well, if I am to be serious, I obey. I do not 
kaow who Mrs. Haller is, as I have already told you ; but 
what 1 do know of her, shall not be concealed from you. 
it may now be three years' ago, when, one evening, about 
twilight, a lady was announced, who wished to speak to 
me in private. Mrs. Haller appeared with all that grace 
and modesty which have enchanted you. Her features, 
at that moment, bore keener marks of the sorrow and con- 
fiision which have since settled into gentle melancholy. 
She threw herself at my feet; and besought me to save a 
wretch who was on the brink of despair. She told me 
she had heard much of my benevolence, and offered herself 
19 a servant to attend me. I endeavoured to dive into the 
cause of her sufferings, but in vain. She concealed her 
secret ; yet opening to me more and more each day a heart, 
chosen by virtue as her temple, and an understanding im- 
proved by the most refined attainments. She no longer 
remained my servant, but became my friend ; and, by her 
own desire, has ever since resided here. [Curtetying.] 
Brother, I have done. 

Bar, Too little to satisfy, my curiosity ; yet enough to 
make me realise my project. Sister, lend me your aid — 
I would marry her. 
Countess^ You ! 

Bar. I. 

Caunieu. Baron Steinfort ! 

Bar. For shame ! If I understand you. 
Cotmieit. Not so harsh, and not so hasty! Those great 
sentiments of contempt of inequality in rank ard veiy fine 
in a romance ; but we hapoen not to be inhabitants of an 
ideal world. How could you introduce her to the circle 
we live in ? You, surely, would not attempt to present her 

t<K— 

Bar. Ol^ect as you will— my answer is — / love* Sister, 
yon see a man before you, who — 

Countess. Who wants a wife 

Bar. No ; who has deliberately poised advantage against 
dltadvantage ; domestic ease and comfort against the false 
gaieties of fs»hion, I can withdraw Into the country, 

D 
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I need no honours to make my tenants happy ; and my 
heart will teach me to make their happiness my own. 
With such a wife as this, children who resemble her, and 
fortune enough to spread comfort around me, what would 
the soul of man have more ? 

CauntMS' This is all vastly fine. I admire yoar plan ; 
only you seem to have forgotten one trifling circumstance. 

Bar. And that is — 

CounteM. Whether Mrs. Haller will have you or not. 

Bar, There, sister, I just want your assistance. — Good 
Henrietta ! 

Cowiiets, Well, here's my hand. 1*11 do all I can for 
you. St ! — We had near been overheard, rhey are coming. 
Be patient and obedient. ' 

Enfer at the Gates, Count, and Mrs. Haller leaning en 
hit arm* l. Thep advance in c. 

Count, Upon my word, Mrs. Haller, you are a nimble 
walker : I should be sorry to run a race with you 

Mrs, //. Custom, my* lord. Yon need only take the 
same walk every day for a month. 

Count. Yes ; if I wanted to resemble my greyhounds. — 
Well, what says the Stranger ? 

^ Countess. He gave Charlotte a flat refusal ; and yon see 
his door, and even his shutters, are dosed against us. 

Count, What an unaccountable being ! But it won't do. 
I must show my gratitude one way or other. [Crosses to 
Stein/ort.] S^infort, we will take the ladies home, and 
then you shall tiy once ^gain to see him. Yon can talk to 
these oddities better than I can. 

Bar. If you wish it, with all my heart. 

Count. Thank you, thank you. Come, ladies : come, 
Mrs. Haller. 

[Exeunt Countess a/*d Mrs, H., Count a fid Baron, 
through Gates. 

SCENE IL— vtf Chamber in the CasUe. ' 
Enter Countess and Mrs. Hallbr, r. 

Countess. Well, Mrs. Haller, how do vcki like the man 
that just now left us? 

Mrs. H Who do you mean, madam 

Countess. My brother. 

Mrs. H. He deserves to be your brother. 

Countess. [Curtesying.'] Your most obeilienl! Iliftt 
sh.in be written in my pocket-book. 
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Mrs. H. Without flattery then, madam , heappeara to be 
most amiable. 

Countess. Good ! — And a handsome man ? 

Mrs. II. [fFith indifference.] Oh, yes. 

Cotmtess. **0h, yes!" It sounded almost like ''Oh, 
no V* But I must tell you, that he looks upon you to be a 
handsome woman. [Mrs. Nailer smiles."] You make no 
reply to this ? 

Mrs. H. What shall I reply ? Derision .nerer fell from 
your lips ; and I am little oilculated to support it. 

Countess. As little as you are calculated to be the cause 
of it* No i — I was in earnest — Now ? 

Mrs. H, You confuse me ! — ^Biit why should 1 play the 
prude ? I will own tliere was a time when I thought myself 
handsome. 'Tis past. Alas ! The enchanting beauties of a 
female countenance arise from peace of mind — the look, 
which captivates an honourable man, must be reflected 
from a noble soul. 

Countess. Then Heaven grant u\y bosom may ever hold 
as pure a heart, as now those iy^ bear witness lives in 
yours. 

Mrs. H. [frUA sudden wildness.] Oh ! Heaven forbid ! 

Countess, l^stonished-} How I 

Mrs. H. [Checking her tears.] Spare me ! J am a 
wretch, llie sufferings of three years can give me no 
claim to your friendship — No, not even to your compassion. 
Ob! Spare me! [Qoing. 

Countess, Stay, Mrs. Haller. For the first time, I beg 
your confidence. — My brother loves you. 

Mrs. H, [Startjtng, and gazing full in the face of the 
Countess.] For mirth, too inuch — for eai-nest, too mourn- 
ful ! 

Countess. I revere that modest blush. Discover to 
me who you are. You risk nothing. Pour all your griefs 
into a sister's bo&om. Am I not kind ? And can I not be 
silent ? 

Mrs. II. Alas ! But a frank reliance on a generous mind 
is the greatest sacrifice to be offered by true repentance. 
This sacrifice I will offer. [Hesitating.] Did you never 
hear — Pardon me— Did you never hear— Oh ! how shock- 
ing is it to unmask a deception, which alone has recom- 
mended me to your regard ! But it must be so. — ^Madam — 
Fie, Adelaide ! Does pride become you ? Did you ever hear 
of the Countess Waldbourg ? 

Countess. I think I did hear, at the neighbouring court, 
of such a creature. She plunged an honourable husband 

2 o 
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into misery. She ran away with a villiuii. 

Mrs, H, She didindeed. [Fails at the/eeto/ihe Cvuniess,] 
Do not cast mc from you. 

Countess. For Heaven's sake ! You are — 

Mrs. H. I am that wretch. 

Countess. \ Turning from her with horror. "] Ha I — ^Begone ! 
[Going. Her /leart draws her back.'] Yet, she is unfor- 
tunate : she is unfriended ! Her image is repentance — Her 
life the proof. Be still awhile, remorseless prejudice, and 
let the genuine feelings of my soul avow — they do not 
truly honour virtue, who can insult the erring heart that 
would return to her sanctuary. [Looking with sorrow on 
her.} Rise, I beseech you, rise! My husband and my 
brother may surprise us. I promise to be silent. 

[Raising her. 

Mrs. H. Yes, you will be silent — But, oh ! Conscience ! 
conscience! thou never wilt be silenti — [Clasping her 
hands.] Do not cast me from you. 

Countess. Never ! Your lonely life, your silent anguish 
and contrition, may at length atone your crime. And 
never shall you want an asylum, where your penitence may 
lament your loss. Your fault was youth and inexperience ; 
your heart never was, never could be concerned in it 

Mrs. H. Oh 1 spare me ! My conscience never re- 
proaches me so bitterly, as when I catch my base thoughts 
in search of an excuse ! No, nothing can' palliate my guilt ; 
and the only just consolation left me, is to acquit iJie man 
I wronged, and own I erred without a cause of fair com* 
plaint. 

Countess. And this is the mark of true repentance. Alas ! 
my friend, when superior sense, recommended too by supe- 
rior charms of person, assail a young, though wedded — 

Mrs. H. Ah ! not even that mean excuse is left me. In 
all that merits admiration, respect, and love, he was far, 
far beneath my husband. But to attempt to account for my 
strange infatuation — ^I cannot bear it. I thought my 
husband's manner grew colder to me. *Tis true I knew, 
that his expenses, and his confidence in deceitful friends, 
had embarrassed his means, and clouded his spirits ; yet 
I thought he denied me pleasures and amusements still 
within our reach. My vanity was mortified I My confi- 
dence not courted. The serpent tongue of my seducer 
promised every thing. But never could such arguments 
avail, till, assisted by forged letters, and the treachery of 
a servant, whom I most confided in, he fixed my belief 
that my lord was felse. and that all tJw coldness I com. 
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Clained of was dingiitt to me, and love for another ; all 
U borne retrenchiueDts bat the means of Stttisfykig a 
rival's luxory. Maddened with this conviction , (con vie* 
tion it W3S, for artifice was most ingenious in its proof,) 
I IdTt my children — ^father — husband, to follow — a villiiin. 

CourUets, But, with such a heart, my friend cuuld itot 
remain long in her delusion ? 

A/rx. H» Long enough to make a sufScient penitence 
impossible. Oh, what were my sensations when the mist 
Aspersed before my eyes ! T called for my husband, but 
in vain ! — I listened for the prattle of my children, but in 
nun ! 

Cauniess. {Embracing her."] Here, here, on this bosom 
only shall your future tears be shed ; and may I, dear 
sufferer, make you again familiar with hope ! 

3Jr8, H, Oh ! impossible ! 

Cauniess, Have you never heard of your children ? 

Mrs. H, Never. 

Cauaiess. We must endeavour to gain some account of 
them. We must — Hold ! My husband and my brother ! 
Ob, my poor brother ! I had quite forgotten him. Quick, 
dear Mrs. Haller, wipe your eyes. Let us meet them. 

Jkfrs. H, Madam, I'll follow. Allow me a moment to 
compose myself— [j&j^i/ Cotrntess, r.] I pause !-^0h! 
yes — to compose myself! {Ironically*] She little thinks 
it is but to gain one solitary moment to vent my soul's 
remorse. Once, the purpose of my unsettled mind was 
self-destructiou. Heaven knows how I have sued for 
hope and resignation. I did trust my prayers were heard. 
— Oh ! spare me further trial ! I feel, I feel my heart 
and brsun can bear no more. [Ejeit, a. 

END OF ACT III. 



ACT IV. 

8CKN£ h — TheSkirtiof the Park, Lodge, ^c, as be/ore. 
A Table, spread with Fruits, ^c. 

VtiAScis discotered placing the Supper* 

Fra, I know he loves to have his early supper in the 
fresh air ; and, while he sups, not that I believe any thing 

D 3 
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can amuse bim, yet I will try my little Savoyards' pretty 
voices. I have heard him speak as if he had loved music. 
[Muiic without, l.] Oh, here they are 

Enter, l., Annette and Claudine, playing on their 

Guitars, 

Ann* To welcome mi^h aod harmless glee. 
We rambling miustrels, blithe and free, 
With song the laughing hours beguile. 
And wear a never-fading smile : 

Where'er we roam. 

We find a home. 
And greeting, to reward our toil. 

Clau. No anxious griefs disturb our rest. 
Nor busy cares annoy our breast ; 
Fearless we sink in soft repose, « 
While night her sable mantle tiirows. 
With grateful lay, 
Hail, rising day. 
That rosy health and peace bestows ! 

During the Duet, the Stravger looks /i'om the Lodge unn- 
dow, and at the conclusion he comes out, 

Stra. (r.) What mummery is this ? 

Fra, (r. c.) I hoped it might amuse you, sir. 

Stra, Amuse me — fool ! 

Fra, Well then, I wished to amuse myself a little. 1 
don*t think my recreations are so very numerous. 

Stra, That's true, my poor fellow ; indeed they are not. 
Let them go on. — y\\ listen. [Retires and sits down, r. 

Fra. But to please you, my poor master, I fear it must be 
a sadder strain. — ^Anuette, have you none but these cheer- 
ful songs ? 

Ann. O, plenty. If you ai-e dolefully given, we can be 
as sad as night. I'll sing you an air Mrs. Haller taught 
me, the first year she came to the Castle. 

Fra. Mrs. Haller ! I should like to hear that. 

Ann, I have a silent sorrow here, 

A grief I'll ne'er impart ; 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 

But it consumes my heart 
This cherish'd woe, this loved despair. 

My lot for ever be. 
So, my soul's lord, the pangs I bear 

Be never known by thee I 
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And when pale diaracters of death 

8hall mark this alter'd cheek. 
When my poor wasted trembling breath 

My life's last hope would speak, 
I shall not raise my eyes to Heaven, 

Nor mercy ask for me ; 
My soal despurs to be forgiven, 

Unpardoned, love, by thee. 

Stra* [Surprised and moved*'] Oh ! I have heard that 
air before, but 'twas with other words, [JUses,] Francis, 
share oar supper with your friends — I need none. 

[Enters the Lodge, 

Fro* So I feared. Well, [Crosses y c] my pretty favour- 
ites, here are refreshments. — [Leads them to the table,"] So, 
disturbed again ! Now will this gentleman call for more 
music, and make m^ master mad. Go, go, and return 
when you observe this man is gone. — [Exeunt ^ l. Annette 
and Clttudmey singing, — Francis sits and eats,\ — I was in 
hopes that I might at least eat my supper peaceably in tne 
open ur; but tiiey follow at our heels like blood- 
hounds. 

Enter BAnos,/irom Gates, 

Bar, (l.) My good, friend, I must speak to your 
master. 

Fra. (r.) Can't serve you. 

Bar. Why not? 

Fra* It's forbidden. 

Bar. [(Jt^ers money ^ There ! Announce me. 

Fra, Want no money. 

Bar. Well, only announce me then. 

Fra, [Bistng,"] I will announce you, sir ; but it won't 
avail ! I shall be abused, and you rejected. However, we 
can bat try. [Going, 

Bar, I only ask half a minute. [Francis goes mto the 
Lodge.] But when he comes, how am I to treat him ? I 
never encountered a misanthrope before. I have heard 
of instructions as to conduct in society ; but how I am to 
behave towards a being who loathes the whole world, and 
his own ezistcnce, I have never learned. 

Enter the Stranger, /^'om Lodge. 

Stra, (r.) Now ; whaf s your will ? 
Bar. (L.) I beg pardon, sir, for — ^Suddenly recognizing 
kim,] Charles! 
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Stra, Steiufort ! [ Thep embrace* 

Bar. Is it really you, my dear friend ? 

Stra, It is. 

Bar. Merciful Heavens 1 How you are altered ! 

Stra, The hand of misery lies heavy on me. — But how 
came you here ? What want you ? 

Bar, Strange ! Here was I ruminating how to address 
this mysterious recluse : he appears, and proves to be my 
old and dearest friend. 

Stra. Then you were not m search of me, nor knew 
that I lived here ? 

Bar, As little as I know who lives on the summit of 
Caucasus. You this morning saved the life of my brother- 
in-law's only son : a grateful family wishes to behold you 
in its circle. You refused my sister's messenger ; there- 
fore, to give more weight to the invitation, I was deputed 
to l)e the bearer of it. And thus has fortune restored to 
me a friend, whom my heart has so long missed, and whom 
my heart just now so much requires. 

Stra, Yes, I am your friend ; your sincere friend. You 
are a true man ; an uncommon man. Towards you my 
heart is still the same. Rut if this assurance be of any 
value to you — go— leave me — and return no more. 

Bar, Stay ! All that I see and hear of you is inexplica- 
ble. 'Tts you ; but these, alas ! are not the features which 
once enchanted every female bosom, beamed gaiety through 
all society, and wou you friends before your lips were 
opened I Why do you avert your face ? Is the sight of a 
friend become hateful ? Or, do you fear that I should 
read in your eye what passes in your soul ? Where is 
that open look of fire, which at once penetrated into every 
heart, and revealed your own ? 

Strct. IfVitA asperity.] My look penetrate into every 
heiirt !— Ha! ha! hal 

Bar, Oh, Heavens! Rather may I never hear you 
laugh than in such a tone! — For Heaven's sake, tell me, 
Charles I tell me, [ conjure you, what has happened to 
you ? 

Stra, Things that happen every day ; occurrences heard 
of in every street. Steinfort, if I am not to hate you, ask 
me not another question. If I am to love you, leave 
me. 

Bar, Oh, Charles ! awake the faded ideas of past joys. 
Feel , that a friend is near. Recollect the days we passed 
in Hungary, when we wandered arm in arm upon the 
banks of the Danube, while nature opened our hearts, 
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aiid made us enamoured of benevolence and friendship. 
In those blessed moments you gave me this seal as a pledge 
of your regard. Do you remember it ? 

Sira, Yes. 

Bar. Am I since that time become less worthy of your 
confidence ? 

Stra, No! 

Bar. Charles ! it grieves me that I am thus compelled 
to enforce my rights upon you. Do you know this scar ? 

Sira, Comrade ! Friend ! It received and resisted the 
stroke aimed at my life. I have not forgotten it. You 
knew not what a present you then made me. 

Bar. Speak then, I beseech you. 

Sira. You cannot help me. 

Bar, Then 1 can mourn with you. 

Stra, That I hate. Besideii, I cannot weep. 

Bar, Then give me words instead of tears. Both relieve 
the heart. 

Stra, Relieve t^e heart ! My heart is like a dose-shut 
sepulchre. Let what is within it moulder and decay. Why, 
why open the wretched charnel-house to spre^ a pesti 
lence around ? 

Bar, How horrid are your looks 1 For shame! A man 
like you thus to crouch beneath the chance of fortune ! 

Stra. Steinfort! I^did think, that the opinion of all 
mankind was alike indifferent to nie ; but I feel that it is 
not so. My friend, you shall not quit me without learning 
how I have been robbed of every joy which life afforded. 
Listen : much misery may be contained in a few words. 
Attracted by my native country, I quitted you and the ser- 
vice. What pleasing pictures did I form of a life employed 
in improving society, and diffusing happiness ! I fixed on 
Cassel to be my abode. All Went on admirably. I found 
friends. At length, too, I found » wife ; a lovely, inno- 
cent creature, scarce sixteen years of age. Oh ! how J 
loved her ! She bore me a son and a daughter. Both were 
endowed by nature with the beauty of tlieir mother. Ask 
me not how I loved my wife and children ! Yes ; then, then 
1 was really happy. [Hoping /$is eyes,"] Ha! a tear! I 
ooold not have believed it. Welcome, old friends! *rwas 
long since we have known each other. Well ; my story is 
nearly ended. One of my friends, for whom I had become 
engaged, treacherously l^st me more than half my fortune. 
This hurt me. I was obliged to retrench my expenses. 
Contentment needs but little. I forgave him. Another 
frieixl — a villain ! to whom 1 was attached heart and soul ; 
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whom I had assisted with my means, and |n*omoted by my 
interest, this fiend ! seduced my wife, and boi*e her from 
me. Tell me, sir, is this enough to justify my hatred of 
mankind, and palliate my seclusion from the world ? — 
Kings, laws, tyranny, or guilt, can but imprison me, or 
kill me. But, O God! O God! Oh! what are chuns or 
death compared to the toi tures of a deceived yet doting 
husband ! ICrosses^ l. 

Bar, To lament the loss of a faitliless wife is madness. 

Stra. Call it what you please — say what you please — I 
love her still. 

Bar, And where is she ? 

Stra, I know not, nor do I wish to know. 

Bar. And your children ? 

Stra. I left them at a small town hard by. 

Bar, But why did you not keep your children inth you ? 
They would have amused you in many a dreary hour. 

Stra, Amused me! Oh, yes! while their likeness to 
their mother should every hour remind me of my past hap- 
piness ! No. For three years I have never seen them. 1 
hate that any human creature should be near me, young or 
' old ! Had not ridiculous habit made a servant necessary, 
I should never have engaged him, though he is not the 
worst among the bad. 

Bar. Such too often are the consequences of great alli- 
ances. Therefore, Charles, I have resolved to take a wife 
from a lower rank of life. 

Stra, You marry ! 

Bar, You shall see her. She is in the house where you 
arie expected. Come with me. 

Stra, What ! I mix again with the world ! 

Bar. To do a generous action without requiritig thanks 
is noble and praiseworthy. But so obstinately to avoid 
those thanks, as to make the kindness a burthen, is affec- 
tation. ' * 
^ Stra. Leave me ! lea\'e me ! Every one tries to form a 
circle of which he may be the centre. So do I. As long 
as there remains a bird in these woods to greet the rising 
sun with its melody, I shall court no other society. 

[Crossety r. 

Bar, Do as you please to-morrow ; but give me your 
company this evening. 

Stra. No! 
^ Bar, Not though it were in your power, by this single 
visit, to secure the happiness of your friend for life ? 

Stra, Ha ! Then I must.— But how ? 
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Bar. You tihall Hae in my behalf to Mrs. Haller. You 
hapre the talent of persuasion. 
Stra. I! mydear Steinfort! 

Bar, The happiness or misery of your friend depends 
upon it. ril contrive that you shall speak to her alone. 
Will yoa ? 
Stra. I mH; but upon one condition* 
Bar* Name it. 

Sira» That you allow me to be gone to-morrow, and not 
endeavour to detain me. 
Bar. Qo ! Whither ? 

Sira. No matter. Promise this, or I will not come. 
Bar. Well, I do promise. Come. 
Sira. I have directions to give my servant. [Crosses, h. 
Bar. In half an hour, then, we shall expect you. Re- 
member, you have given your word. 

Sira. I have, [^t^ Baron through gates. The Stranger 
walks MP and doum, though0ti and n^ncholifJ] Francis I 
Frands! 

Enter Francis, /ivm Lodge. 
Stra, Why are you out of the way? 
Fra. Sir, I came when I heard you call. 
Stra. I shall leave this place to-morrow. 
Fra. With all my heart. 
Stra. Perhaps to go into anothei land. 
Fra. With all my heart again. 
St/a. Perhaps into another quarter of tiie globe.. 
Fra. With all my heart still. Into which quarter ? 
Stra. Wherever Heaven directs! Away! away! from 
Europe! From this cultivated moral lazaret! Do you 
hear, Francis ? To* morrow, early* 
Fra. Very well. [Going. 

Stra. Come here, come here first, I have an errand for 
yon* Hire tiiat carriage in the village ; drive to the town 
hard by ; you may be back by sun-set. I shall give yon a 
letter to a widow who lives there. - With her you will find 
two children. They are mine. 

Fra. [Astonished.] Your children, sir ? 
Sira. Take them and bring them hither. 
- Fra. Your children, sir? 
Stra. Yes, mine ! Is it so very inconceivable ? 
Fra, Thai I should have been three years in your ser- 
vice, and never have heard them mentioned, is somewhat 
strange. 

Stra. Pshaw! Blockhead! — 
Fra, You have been married, then ? 
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Sira, Well — go, go, and prepare for our journey. 

Fra. That I can do iu five minutes. [Going. 

Sira, I shall come and write the letter directly. 

Fra, Very well, sir. [Eantf l. 

Stra. Yes, I'll take them with me. 1*11 accustom my- 
self to the sight of them. The Innocents ! they shall not be 
poisoned by the refinements of society. Rather let them 
hunt their daily sustenance upon some desert island with 
their bow and arrow ; or creep, like torpid Hottentots,' 
into a corner, and stare at each other. Better to do no- 
tiling than to do evil. Fool that I was, to be prevailed upon 
once more to exhibit myself among these apes ! What a 
ridiculous figure shall I make ! And in the character of a 
suitor t(K) ! He cannot be serious ! 'Tis but some friendly 
artifice to draw me from my solitude. Why did I promise 
him ? Yet, my sufferings have been many ; and, to oblige 
a friend, why should I hesitate to add another painfol hour 
to the wretched calendar of my life ! I'll go, I'll go. 

[Ejrit into l^odge. 



SCENE IL—The Antichamher. 

Enter Charlotte, r. 

Char, No, indeed, my lady ! If you chuse to bury your- 
self iu the country, I shall take my leave. 1 am not 
calculated for a country life. And, to sum up all, when I 
think of this Mrs. Haller 

Enter Solomon, l. 

Sol, [Overhearing her last words.'] What of Mrs. Haller, 
my sweet Miss ? 

Char Why, Mr. Solomon, who is Mrs. Haller ? You 
know every thing ; you hear every thiuK- 

Sol, I have received no letters from any part of Europe 
on the subject. Miss. 

Char. But who is to blame ? The Count and Countess. 
She dines with them ; and at this very moment is drinking 
tea with them. Is this proper ? 

Sol, By no means. . . 

Char, Should not a Count and Countess, in all their ac- 
tions, show a proper degree of pride and pomposity ? 

Sol, To be sure ! To be sure, they should ! 

Char, No, I won't submit to it. I'll tell her ladyship. 
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when I dress her tD-^lorroWy that either Mrs. Haller or I 
must quit the house. 
Soi, [Seeing ihe Baron.] St! 

Enter Baron « r. 

Bar. Didn't I hear Mrs. Mailer's name here ? 

Soi. [Can/iued.'] Why — yes — we — we — 

Bar. Charlotte, tell my sister I wish to see her as soon 
as the tea-table is removed. [Crosses, l. 

Char. Either she or I go, that I'm determined. [EjpU, r. 

Bar. May I ask what it was you w^re. saying ? 

Sol. Why; please your Honourable Lordship, we were 
talking here and there — this and that — 

Bar. I almost begin to suspect some secret. 

SoL Secret ! Heaven forbid ! Mercy on us ! No I I 
should have had letters on the subject if there had been a 
secret. 

Bar. Well then^ since it was no secret^ I presume I may 
know your conversation. 

Sol. You do us g^eat honour, my lord. Why, then, -at 
first, we were making a few common-place observations. 
Miss Charlotte remarked we had all our faults. I said, 
** Yes." Soon after, I remarked that the best persons in the 
world were not widiout their weaknesses. She said, '* Yes." 

Bar. If you referred to Mrs. Hallcr's faults and weali- 
nesses, I am desirous to hear more. 

Sol. Sure enough, sir, Mrs- Haller is an excellent wo- 
man ^ but she's not an angel, for all that. I am an old 
faithful servant to his Excellency the Count, and therefore 
it is my duty to speak when any thing is done disadvanta- 
geous to his interest. 

Bar. Well! 

So^ For instance, now ; his Excellency may think he 
has at least some score of dozens of the old six-and- 
twenty hock. Mercy on us! There are not ten dozen 
bottles left ; and not a drop has gone down my throat. Til 
swear. 

Bar. [Smiling ] Mrs. Haller has not drank it, I suppose ? 

Sul. Not she herself, for she never drinks wine. But 
if any body be ill in the village, any poor woman lying-in, 
away goes a bottle of the six-and-twenty ! Innumerable 
are the times that I've reproved her ; but she always an- 
iwers me snappishly, that she will be responsible for it. 

Bar. So will I, Mr. Solomon. 

Soi. Oh ! with all my heart, your Honourable Lordship. 
H makt^ no difference to me. I had the care of the cellar 

B 



lire. 

Bar. How cslraoriiiiiary is tbli woman ! [Croim, R. 
Sot. Eitraoi-diiiKry '. Une can make uotliinf; of her. 
To'day, the vicar's wife ta not good cnoagh for her. To- 
moniiw, yoa may nee her sittiug with all the wotucu ot 
\\\e rill^. To be lure, she aucl I agree pretty well ; Tor, 
between me atid yoar Eiotiourable LordeMp, she hai csil 
ail eye iipi)n my eou Peter. 
Bur. tJaa elie ! 

Sol. Yes— Peter '^ no fool, I assure yon. The aebool- 
niBatcr is teaching him to write. Would your KonourahlG 
Lordship ple^ue to see a apecimen ? I'U go tar Ills copy- 
book. He makes bis pot-hooha capitaQy. 

Bar. Another time, aauther time. Good bye for the 
present, Mr. Solomon. [Solomon ioici, villioal allempti^ 
lo go.'i Good day, Mr. Solomon. 

Sol. [Nol underitandiKg Ihe hint.'i Vour Hmununble 
Lordship's most obedient servant 
Bar. Mr. Solomon, 1 wisb lo be atuue. 
Sol. As yom- lordship commaudn. If the time aUould 
stem l0Bt< in my absence, and your lord.thip wiibei to bear 
the neweai ucws from the seat of war, you need only send 
for old Solomiju. 1 hftve letters from Leghorn, Clpe 
Horn, and every knowo part of the habitable globe. 

iExil, 1. 
Bar. Tedious old fool) Yetliold. Did be uo( speak 
in pmlse of Mr?. Haller ? Pardoned be hir mge for news 
and politics. 

Enter Countesi, r. 
Well, sister, have you spoken to lier ? 

Countest. I hnve; and if you do not bteer fur anotlier 
haven, yoii will be doomed to drive n|>on the ocean ifa, 

Bar. la she married? 

Comtas. I don't know. 

Bar. Is she of agood family ? 

Covniea. I can't tell, 

Bar. Does she dislike me > 

Countess- Excuiic my making a 

Bar, I thank you for jnur sisterly affection, and the ' 
esplicituesB of your communications. Luckily, 1 plap ' ' 
Utile reliance ou eilliar; and have found a '^--' -* 
frill fBve your ladyship all further trouble. 
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Couniesi, A friend S 

Bar. Yea. The Stranger, who saved your son's life this, 
morniag» proves to be my Intimate friend. ~ 

Countess. WhatTs his name ? 

Bar. I don't linow. 

Countess. Is he of good family ? 

Bar. I can't tell. 

Countess. Will he come hither ? 

Bar. £xcu8e my making a reply. 

Countess. Well, the retort is fair — ^but insufferable. 

Bar. You can't object to the Da Capo of your own 
composition. 

Snter Count and Mrs. Haller, r. 

Count. Zounds I do you think I am Xeuocrates : or like 
the poor sultan with marble legs ? I'here you leave we 
tSte-H^tSte with Mrs. Haller, as if my heart were a mere 
flint. So you prevailed, brother. The Stranger will com 
then, it seems. 

Bar. I expect him every minute. 

Count. I'm glad to hear it. One companion more, how- 
ever. In the country, we never can have too many. 

Bar. This gentleman will not exactly be an addition to 
your circle, for he leaves this place to-morrow. 

[^Crosses behind Mrs. Nailery r. 

Count. But he won't, I think. Now, Lady Winterseu, 
summon all your charms. There is no art in conquering 
us poor devils ; but this strange man, who does not care 
a doit for you all together, is worth your efforts. lYy your 
skill. I shan't be jealous. 

Countess. I allow the conquest to be worth the trouble. 
Bat what Mrs. Hailer has not been able to effect in three 
months, ought not to be attempted by me. 

Mrs. H. Oh, madam, he has given me no opportunity 
of trying the force of my charms, for I have never ouce 
happened to see him. 

Count Then he's a blockhead ; and you an Idler. 

SoL [fnthout, L.] This way, sir I This way I 

£Jfi/er Solomon, l. 

Sol. The Stranger begs leave to have the honour — 
Count. Welcome ! Welcome ! [Ejpit Solomon. 

[Runs td meet the Stranger , whotn he conducts in bff 

the hand. 
My dear «!r— -Lady Wlntersen- Mm. Haller — 
\Mrs. Haller^ as soon as she sees the Stranger, shrieks, 

P 5J 
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• 

and twoons in the amu of the Baron, The Stranger 
casts a look at her, and, struck with astonishment and 
horror, rushes out of the room, l. The Baron and Conn' 
less hear Mrs, Hatter ^ a.; Count /bttowing, in great 
surprise, 

-END OF ACT IV, 



ACT V. 

SCENE L—The j4ntiehamber. 

Enter Baros, r. 

Bar. Oh ! deceitful hope ! Thou phantom of future 
happiness. To thee have I stretched out my arms, and 
thou hast vanished into air ! Wretched Steinfort ! The 
mystery is solved. She is the wife of my friend ! I can- 
not myself he happy ; but I may, perhaps, be able to 
reunite two lovely souls whom cruel fate has severed. 
Ha I they are here. I must propose it instantly. 

Enter Countess and Mrs. Haller, r. 

Countess, Into the garden, my dear friend ! Into the 
air! 

Mrs, H. I am quite well. Do not alarm yourselves on 
my account. 

Bar, Madam, pardon my intrusion ; but to lose a mo- 
ment may be fatal. He means to quit the country to- 
morrow. We must devise means to reconcile you to— the 
Sli*auger. 

Mrs. H, How, my lord ! You seem acquainted with my 
history ? 

Bar. I am. Waldbourg has been my friend ever since 
we were boys. We served together from the rank of 
cadet We have been separated seven years. Chance 
brought us this day together, and his heart was open to 
me. 

Mrs. H. How do I feel what it is to be in the presence 
of an honest man, when I dare not meet his eye. 

Bar. If sincere repentance, if years without reproach, 
do not give us a title to man's forgiveness, what must we 
expect hereafter ? No, lovely penitent I your contrition is 
complete. Error for a moment wrested from slumbering 
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virtue the dominion of your heart ; but she awoke, and, 
with a look, banished her enemy for ever. I know my 
friend. He has the firmness of a man ; but, with it, the 
gentlest feelings of your sex. I hasten to him. WiUi the 
fire of pure disinterested friendship will I enter on this 
work ; that, when I lool: back upon my past life, I may 
derive from this good action consolation in disappointment^ 
and even resignation in despair. iGoing^ l. 

Mrs, H, [Crosses y c] Oh, stay I What would you do ? 
No ! never ! My husband's honour is Eacred to me. I 
love him unutterably : but never, never can I be his wife 
again ; even if he were generous enough to pardon me. 

Bar, Madam ! Can you, Countess, be serious ? 

Mrs, H' Not that. title, I beseech you ! I am not a child 
who wishes to avoid deserved punishment What were 
my penitence, if I hoped advantage . from it beyond the 
conscioasuess of atonement for past offence ? 

Cowitess. But if your husband himself ? — 

Mrs. H. Oh ! he will not ! he cannot ! And let him 
rest assured I never would replace my honour at the ez- 
pen96 of his. 

B(&, He still Idves you. 

Mrs, H. Loves me f Then he must not — ^No — he must 
purify his heart from a weakness which would degrade 
lum! 

Bar. Incomparable woman ! I go to my friend — per- 
haps, for the last time ! Have you not one word to send 
him ? 

Mrs. H. Yes, I have two requests to make. Often 
when, in excess of grief, I have despaired of every con- 
solation, I have thought I should be easier if I might be- 
hold my husband onceagsdn, acknowledge my injustice to 
him, and take a gentle leave of him for ever. This, there- 
fore, is my first request—a conversation for a few short 
minutes, if he do^ not quite abhor the sight of me. My 
second request is— Oh — not to see, but to hear some ac- 
count of my poor children. 

Bar. If humanity and friendship can avail, he will not 
for a moment delay your wishes. 

ComUess. Heaven be witii you ! 

Mrs. H, And my prayers. [Exit Barony i . 

Countess. Come, my friend, come into the air, till he 
retnms with hope and consolation. 

Mrs. H, Oh, my heart! how art thou afflicted! My 
husband ! My little ones ! Past joys and future fears.— Oh, 
dearest madam, there are moments in which we live years . 

E 3 
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Motiieuts which steal the roses from the cheek of health, 
and plough deep furrows in the brow of youth. 

Countess, Banish these sad reflections. [Crosses , l.] 
Come, let us walk. The sun will set soon ; let nature's 
beauties dissipate anxiety. 

Mrs. H Alas I Yes, tiie setting sun is a proper scene 
for me. 

Countess. Never forget a morning will succeed. 

[Edpeunt, L. 

SCENE IL— The Skirts of the Park, Lodge, 4[e. as be/ore. 

Enter Barov, /^om Gates* 

Bar, On earth there is but one such pair. They shall 
not be parted. Yet what I have undertaken is not so easy 
as I at first hoped. What can I answer when he asks me, 
whether I would persuade him to renounce his character, 
and become the derision of society ? For he is right : a 
faithless wife is a dishonour ! and to forgive her, is to 
share her shame. What though Adelaide may be an 
exception ; a young deluded girl, who has so long and so 
sincerely repented ; yet what cares an unfeeling world for 
this ? The world ! He has quitted it. 'Tis evident he 
loves her still ; and upon this assurance builds my san« 
guine heart the hope of a happy termination to an honest 
enterprise. 

JEnter Francis with two C/uldren, William and Ameua, r. 

Fra. (r. c.) Come along my pfctty ones — come. 

ff^ll, (l. c.) Is it far to home ? 

Fra, No, we shall be there directly now. 

Bar. (l.) Hold ! Whose children are these ? 

F^a, My master's. 

ff^l. Is that my father ? 

Bar. It darts like lightning through my br^u. A word 
with you. [Francis puts the children a little back,"] I know, 
YOU love your master. Strange things have happened 
here. Your master has found his wife agdn. 

Fra. Indeed ! Glad to hear it. 

Bar, Mrs. Haller — 

*Fra, Is she his wife ? Still more glad to hear it 

Bar, But he is determined to go from her. 

Fra, Oh! 

Bar, We must try to prevent it. 

Fra, Surely. 
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Bar^ Tht ufiestpected appearauco of the children may 
perhaps aMist us. 

/Vo^Howso? 

Bar. Hide yourself witii them in that hut. Before a 
quarter of an hour is passed you shall know more. 

Fru. But — 

Bar. No more questions, I entreat you. Time is pre- 

ClOUS- 

Fra, Welly well : questions are not much in my way. 
Come, childiTU. [ Takes them in each hand, 

WUL Why, I thought you told me I should see my 
fother? 

Fro* So you shall, my dear. Come, moppets. 

[Ooet into tfte Hut with the Children, l.u. b. 

Bar. Excellent ! I promise myself much from this little 
artifice. If the mild look of the mother fails, the innocent 
smiles of these his own children will surely find the way to 
hb heart- [ Tafit at the Lodge door g the Stranger comes out,'] 
Charles, 1 wish you joy. 

Stra, Of what ? 

Bar, You have found her again 

Sira, Show a bankrupt tiie treasure which he once pos- 
sessed, and then congratulate him on the amount ! 

Bar. Why not, if it be in your power to retrieve the 
whole? 

Stra, I understand you : you are a negociator from my 
wife. It won't avml. 

Bar. Learn to know your ^nfe better. Yes, I am a 
messenger from her ; but without power to treat. She, 
who loves you unutterably, who without you never cau 
be happy, renounces your forgiveness ; because, as she 
thiaktf, your honour is incompatible with such a weak- 



Sira* Pshaw f I am not to be caoght 

Bar, Charles ! consider well — 

Stra, Stdnfort, let me expl^n all this. Thave lived 
here four months. Adelaide knew it. 

Bar, Knew it ! She never saw you till to-day. 

Sira, That you may make fools believe. Hear further : 
she knows too, that I am not a'common swrt of man ^ that 
my heart is not to be attacked in the usual manner. She, 
therefore, framed a deep-concerted plan. She played a 
Aaritable part ; but in such a way, that it always reached 
my ears. She played a pious, modest, reserved part, in 
order to excite my curiosity. And, at last, to-day she plays 
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the prude. She refuses my forgiveness, iu hopes, by 
generous device, to extort it from my compassion. 

Bar. Charles ! I have listened to you with Bstonishi 

This is a weakness only to be pardoned in a man whi 

so often been deceived by the world. Your wife hai 

,, pressly and steadfastly declared, that she will not a 

i vour forgiveness, even if you yourself were weak eti 

, to offer it. 

Stra. What then has brought you hither ? 

Bar. Mot^ than one redson. First, I am come in mj 
name, as your friend and comrade, to cot^ure yoasoK 
not to spurn this creature from you ; .for, by my soil! 
will not find her equal. 

Sim. Give yourself no further trouble. 

Bar. Be candid, Charles. You love her still. 

Sira Ala.4 I yes. 

Bar, Her sincere repentance has long since oblitt! 
her crime. 

Stra. Sir ! a wife, once induced to forfeit her ho: 
must be capable of a secoud crime. 

Bar. Not so, Charles. Ask your heart what porti 
the blame may be your own. 

Stra, Mine? 

Bar. Yours. Who told you to marry a thougl 
inexperienced girl ? One scarce expects established 
ciples at five-aud-twenty in a man, yet you require 
in a girl of sixteen ! But of this no more. She has e: 
she has repented ; and, during three years, her condu< 
I been so far above reproach, that even the piercing e 

* I calumny has not discovered a speck upon this radiant < 

Slra. Now, were I to believe all this — and I confesi 
I would willingly believe it — yet can she never aga 
mine. Oh ! what a feast would it be for the painted 
and vermin of the world, when I appeared among 
with my runaway wife upon my arm ! What moc 
whispering, pointing ! — Never ! Never ! -Never ! 

[Crosi 

Bar. Enough ! As a friend I have done my duty : ] 
appear as Adelaide's ambassador. She requests one 
ment's convei'sation : she wishes once again to see 
and never more ! You cannot deny her this onlj 
last request. 

Stra, I understand this too : she thinks my fin 
will be melted by her tears : she is mistaken. She 
c'uine. 
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Bar. She will come, to make you fed how much you 
rabtake her. I go for her. 

Stra. ADotiier word. 

Hsr. Anotfier word! 

Sirs. OiTe her this paper, and these jewels. 'Fhey be- 
long to her. iPresentmg them. 

Bmr, TtaX yoa may do yourself {JSarit^ at Gate, c. 

S§ra» The last anxioiis moment of my life draws near. 
1 shall see her once again ; 1 shall see her on whom my 
sonl doats. Is this the language of an injured husband ? 
What is tUs principle which we call honour ? Is it a 
fieeUng of the neart, or a quibble in the brain ? I must be 
resolate: it cannot now be otherwise. Let me speak 
solemnly, yet mildly ; and beware that nothing of reproach 
escape my lips. 

Enter Coumtbss, Mrs. Halleb, and Baron, /iram Gatee, 

Ves, her penitence is real, it is real She shall not be 
obliged to lire in mean dependence : she shall be mistress of 
herMlf, she sliall — Hal they come. Awake, insulted 
pridte ! Protect me, injured honour f 

[Gett over tovuof Stage. 

Mre* H, [Advoncee ihwfy: and m a tremour, l. Countess 
attempts to support her,"] Leave me now, I beseech you. 
Baron and Countess retire into the hut, l. u. b. Approaches 
the Stranger, who, with averted countenance and in ejetreme 
agitation, awaits her address.'] My lord ! 

Stra. [fyith gentle tremulous utterance^ and face still 
tamed awag.'X What would you with me, Adelaide ? 

Mrs. H. \Maeh agitated.] No— for Heaven's sake! 
I was not prepared for this — Adelaide! — No, no. For 
Hesren's Mrice !— Harsh words alone are suited to a culprit's 



Sfirw. [Endeawmring to ffioe his voice firmness,] Well, 
madam I 

Mirs. H» .Oh ! If you will ease my heart, if you will 
spare aoid pity me, use reproaches. 

Strm» Reproaches ! Here they are ; here on my sallow 
cheek — here in my hollow eye — here in my faded form. 
These reproaches I could not spare you. 

Mrs. H. Were I a hardened sinner, this forbearance 
would be charity : but I am a suffering penitent, and it 
oferpowers me ! Alas ! then I must be the herald of my 
own shame. For where shall I find peace till I have eased 
my soul by my confession. 

Stra, No confession, madam. \ release you from every 
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humiliation. I perceive yon feci that we must pait for 
ever. 

Mrs. H. I know it. Nor come I here to supplicate your 
pardon ; nor has my heart contained a ray of hope that 
you would grant it All I dare ask is, that you will not 
curse my memory. 
Stra» No, I do not curse yon. I shall never curse you. 
Mrs. H, From the inward conviction that I ani un- 
worthy of your nlmie, 1 have, during three years, abandoned 
it But this is not enough ; you must have ^at redress 
which will enable you to chuse another — another wife ; In 
whose chaste arms may Heaven protect your hours i|) 
bliss I This paper will be necessary for tne purpose ; it 
contains a written acknowledgement of my guilt. 

[Qferslt, ti'embnng, 
Stra. [Tearing t7.] Perish the recoi*d for ever ! — No, 
Adelaide, you only have possessed my heart; and, 1 am 
not ashamed to own it, you alone will reign there for 
ever. — Your own sensations of virtue, your resolute honour, 
forbid you to profit by my weakness ; and even if— >this is 
beneatli a man ! But— never — will another fill Adelaide's 
place* here. 

Mrs. H. Then nothing now remuns but that one sad, 
hard, just word— farewell ! [Gttingt ^ 

Stra. Stay a moment. For some months we have, with- 
out knowing it> lived near each other. I have learnt much 
good of you. You have a heart open to the wants of your 
fellow creatures. I am happy that it is so. You shall not 
be without the power of gratifying your benevolence. I 
know you have a spirit that must shrink from a state of 
obligation. This paper, to which the whole remnant of 
my fortune is pledged, secures you independence, Ade- 
laide ; and let the only recommendation of the gift be, 
that it will administer to you the means of indulging iu 
charity, the divine propensity of your nature. 

Mrs. H. Never ! To the labour of my hands alone will 
I owe my sustenance. A. morsel of bread, moistened with 
the tear of penitence, will suffice my wishes, and exceed 
my merits. It would be an additional reproach, to think 
that I served myself, or even others, from the bounty of 
the man whom I had so deeply injured. 
Stra, Take it, madam ; take it 

Mrs. H. 1 have deserved this. But I throw myself upon 
your generosity. Have compassion on me ! 

Stra. [Aside.] Villain ! Of what a woman hast thou 
robb^ me l-^Puts up the paper.] Well, madam, I re- 
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spect your sai^iDeiits, aiid wiAdraw my request ; but on 
conditioD, that if ever ypu shall be in want of any thint^, 
1 may be the firit and only peraon in the world (q n'honi 
you will make your application. 

Mn, H. I promise it, my iord. 

Stra- And now I may^ at least, desire you to take back 
what is your own — your jewels. [Givet het the caskgi. 

Mft, & lOpem U and weeps*] How well do 1 reooUect 
the sweet evening when you gave me these ! That evening 
my father joined our hands ; and joyfully I prouounced 
the oath of eternal fidelity. — It is broken. This locket 
you gave me on my birth- day. — Tliat was a happy day! 
We had a country feast — How cheerful we all were ! — This 
bracelet I received itfter my William was born !— No ! 
Take them — ^take them — £ cannot take these, unless you 
wish that Uie sight of them should be an incessant reproach 
to my almosi broken heart [ Gives them bach. 

Sira. I most go. My soul and pride will hold no longer. 
FareweO. 

Mrs, H. Oh ! But one minute more ! Ati ansWer to but 
one more questiou.— Feel for a mother's heart! — Are my 
children still alive ? 

Stra. Yes, they are alive. 

Mrs, H. And well ? 

Stra* Yes, they are well, 

Mrs. Ho Heaven be praised ! William must be much 
grewn? 

Stra. I believe so. 

Mrs. H. What ! Have you not seen them then ? — And 
little Amelia, is she still your favourite? \The Stranger, 
who is in violent agitation throughout this scene, remains in 
silenleontmOon between honour and q/^ection.] Oh! gene- 
roua man, allow me to behold them once again I^Let rae 
once more kiss the features of their father in his babe^ , 
and I will kneel to you, and part with them for ever. 

[She kneels — he raises her, 

SSra, Willingly, Adelaide ! This very night. I expect 
the children eveiy luiniite. They have been brought up 
near this spot I have already sent my servant for them. 
He might, ere this time, have returned. 1 pledge my word 
to send them to the Castle as soon as they arrive. There, 
if you plea.<te, they may remain 'till day-break to-morrow : 
then they must go with me. 

[The Countess and Baron, having re-entered and listpued 
to the whole conversation with the warmest sympathy, 
exchange signals. Baron goes into the Hut, and soon 
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returns with the Children, He ghfee the OM to the 
Countess, who places herself behiSid the Stranger, He 
himself walhs with the Bop behind Mrs. Holler, 
Mrs. H, In this world then — ^We have no more to 

nay ^Seizing his hand*] Forget a wretch, who never 

wUl forget yoa. — Let me press this hand once more to my 
lips— this hand which once was mine. — And when my 
penance shall have brolcen my hearty — when wo again meet 

in a better world 

Stra, There, Adelude, you may be mine again. 

S~.tf.}oh!OhI [Parting. 

[But, as they are going, she encounters the Bay, and 

he the Girl. 
Children. Dear father I Dear mother ! 
[They press the Children in their arms with speechless 
qfectkmt then tear themsehes away — gate at each 
other — spread their arms, and rush into an embrace. 
The Children run and cling round their parents. The 
Oartain/alls. 



DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 



Countess. ^ ^ Baron. 

Amelia. Stranger. Mrs. Hallbr. William. 

R-]' [u 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



The ** Village Lawyer" is taken from a very old French 
farce, in* which Pateiin (the Scout of the French stage) 
promises to treat his friend the woollen draper with a goose 
of his wife's own roasting, when, in fact, he had not 
wherewithal to huy one. l^e original farce is alluded to 
by Rabelais — for Panurge to let Hippothadeus know that 
he was in goo4 earnest when he promises to regale him 
with a roasted goose, tells him before-hand, '* that /tis wife 
shall not roast it," meaning that it shall not fare with hU 
goose as it did with PatelMs* The piece is also the more 
curious, from the IVialScetie having given rise to the well- 
known French saying, when a man is tedious or desultory 
in telling a story — ** But to return to our sheep !" 

The farce in its English dress is very whimsical. The 
old proverb, ** Necessity is the mother of invention," ne- 
ver found a better illustration than in Scout* s expedient to 
get a coat His worn-out suit of black — his rusty gown 
and band — the large hole — ^and his caution to Mrs. Scout, 
not to break the china basin on the window, — are truly 
laughable and dramatic, — to say nothing of tlie recapitula- 
tion of h|s grievances, '* Not a single job have 1 got since I 
have been down I-^not a broken head ! — not a quarrel for 
one to get a penny byl" — wound up by that cHn)ax of his 
misfortunes—'* There has not been a bastard boi-n since 
we've been here V*^ These perplexities tell admirably, well 
in representation ; indeed. It is'only on the stage that the 
merits of the ** Village Lawyer" will be duly appreciated. 
What in fai'ce, for instance, ever produced a droller effect, 
than the assumption of madness by Scout ^ (when Bannister 
played Uie character) to get rid of S/iarl ? Or the Trial 
Scene, when Parsons was the Sheepface ? By the bye, il/oj- 
ter Sheepface is a special original. If the lawyer is too much 
for the woollen draper, the sheep-stealer proves too much 
for the lawyer. What a blessing would it be if every client 
could discharge his attorney's bill in like manner with RLts^ 
ter Sheepface/ Mark the ruitveti with which he calls to 
mind his first acquaintance with Scout. ** He stood my 
friend before — from being — (what, in the name of wonder?) 
— /uinged at York !" And, in truth', for a mere bagatelle— 
" only for mending the complexion of a bald-fac'd horse.' 
Then he does ** a Uttle business on his own account," and 
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hinders liis master's sheep from ** dying of the rot,^' by 
the most ingenious contrivance imaginable, ** he cuts their 
throats before it comes to them !" How simple and con- 
cise is his narrative ; *'fieing married" the precedipg night, 
and having ** a little leisure" on his hands, he goes to the 
sheep-pen, and as he was *' musing," out he takes ''lus 
knife," and happening, *' by mere accident," to put it under 
the throat of one of the fattest wethers, it so feU out, (un- 
accountably enough !) that he hadn't been there lopg,. be- 
fore the wether died. What pleader ever told a better tale ? 
It seems to have become a dramatic rule to make I'ogues 
Yorkshiremen, Sheep/ace is " York," to all intents and 
purposes. So is Hempseed, in Colman's fSeurce of X Y Z ; and 
Morton has presented us with a reformed Yorkshire rogue, 
in his celebrated Bobert Tyke. The plot of the "Village 
Lawyer" is extremely simple ; the incidents, though few^ 
are well contrived, and comical ; and the denouenieiU pro- 
duces that never-failing accompaniment, a Wedding ; — 
Comedy and Farce claim their prescriptive right to end in 
a Church, — and Tragedy in a Church- yard^ 

It is not exactly known wfio is the author of the ** Village 
Lawyer ;" it has been attributed to a dissenting minister in 
Dublin, who concealed his name (a very prudent precau- 
tion \) on account of his situation. It has^ also, with more 
probability, been ascribed to Mr. Macready, the father of 
the present popular tragedian. When presented to Mr. 
Colman, he had so indifferent an opinion of it, that he only 
ventured it on a benefit night, llie admirable acting of 
Mr. Bannister carried it through with complete' success, and 
it has ever since been a favourite entertainment with the 
public. Those who have the original Scout and Sheep/ace 
in their remembrance, will require more talent than is 
now exhibited, to reconcile tliem to any other representa- 
tives. Sheep/ace was one of the late Mr. Emery's great 
parts ; and, like every other performance of that highly 
gifted actor, it was one of the most consummate skill :-~>Mr. 
Emery's conception of a character was only equalled by his 
powerful delineation of it. 

It would be unjust to withhold from Mr. John Reeve a 
due share of approbation for his lively and whimsical por- 
trait ot the Village Lawyer. Scout may still find an ade« 
quate representative on the stage. Sheepface^ for the pre- 
sent^ is altogether lost to it. 

. O^tD G 
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STAGE DIRECTIONS. 

Hie Coodaeton of-this work print no Plays bat those which they 
hire seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their owu 
personal obsenratlons, daring the most refcent performuiees. 

EXITSI and ENTRANCES. 
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THE VILLAGE LAWYER. 



ACT I. 
SCENE I.-^ Boom in Scoufi House. 

[fFUhmtttl Mr. and Mrs. Scout, r* 

Mrt, Scoui, I tell you it shall be 

Scout. Nay! nay I bat, my deatf now! 

Mn. Scovi. It does not si^niff talking^I mosl and will 
have it so. 

Seoia, But think, my dear, how ridiculous — 

Jfrs. $eoui. 1 don't care — I'm resolWd— I'll no longer be 
the langlung-stock of the whole country ; do yoa inaagiiie 

m ' " ■ 

Snier Mr. ScouTj Mrs. Scoirr/biknoing, tu 

Seota* Nay I but my dear sweet lore, that indefsHgable 
tongue of yours would out-talk any lawyer in the king£mi ; 
1 can talk, sometimes, pretty well myself, but I stand no 
chance with yoo.— Why you would out-din the whole bar 
itself, that tho' a lawyer 

Jttrt, Sana. (R,)lSneering,'] A lawyer I Noone^ to we you 
in this trim, would imagine you had ever carried on any 
body's suit but your own. Had you a gndn of spirit left, 
you might 

Scoui. (l.) Spirit ! Nay, nay, wife, don't complain of my 
want of spirit. Was it not my spirit that drove me from 
the capital, and made me bury my talents in obscnritjr ? 
Have not I attended all the harangues of the courts with 
only a little whizzing on one side, and a deafness on tiie 
other ?' And have not I convinced you 1 bad too much spi- 
rit on a certsun occasion ? [Crosses f R.] 

Mrs. Scout. Very fine, indeed. — And so you make a me- 
rit of your blunders. 

Scout, (r.) Blunders, indeed ! I think I made a blunder 
in coming here. — Not a single job have 1 got since 1 have 
been down : not a broken head, nor a quarrel for one to 
get a penny by ; there has not been a bastard born since 
we've been liere !— And, damn mttf if I don't think the 
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very cattle keep out of the pound, on purpose to spite me! 
Now, if one could put on the appearance of business, the 
reality will follow of course, and perhaps something may 
turn out—' 

Mrs, Scout, (l.) Yes, and, in the mean time, youj- poor 
wife may star\e, and your daughter lose the opportunity of 
settling herself handsomely, with one of the young men 
that pay their addresses to her, — which the shabbiness of 
your appearance lias frightened away. 

ScmU Why, to be sure, I am shabby enough, of all con- 
science, and cannot, with any proprielv, make my appear- 
ance in public : — Let me see — ^I have it; Fil go and pur- 
chase a suit of clothes directly. [CVotjef, l. 

Mrs, Scout, (r.) Purchase a suit of clothes, without a 
shilling in your pocket ? 

Scout, (l.) O, my dear, tliat's nothing at all : most of the 
fashionable suits in London are purchased that way. 'Let 
lue see— what coloui' shall I chuse ? Shall H be abrowii'— * 
a grey— a bat's wing — or '• 

Mrs. Scout. Oh! never mind the colour, so you caa 
only find somebody fool enougli to let you have the cloth. 

Scout. O, ni warrant you. Let me see, now — there's 
neighbour Snarl, that lives over the way; he keeps a large 
assortment of colours : I'll hum hiUi out of a suit. 

Mrs. Scout. Mr. Snarl ! — ^Take care what you do there, 
husband ; his son, Charles, is in loire with our Harriot, 
and would have married her before now, but for fear of 
his father's anger.--l would^ not for the world disappoint 
the girl's hopes. 

Scout. Well ! well ! step In and bring my gown and 
baud — it will, at least, make me' have a better apnearance, 
[Esit Mrs. Scout, r.] by hiding tnese damned rags of 
mine. — Come, wife, make ha8te.-^Take care you don't 
break the China basin on the window* — Come, what a 
long time you are. 

Re-enter Mrs. Scout, with the gown and band, 

Mrs. Scout. Why, I brought it as soon as I eonld. 

Scfmt. Come, help me on with it ;— take care what yon 
are about. See what a large hole here is. You sit ail day 
with your hands before you ; and I think you might have 
mended it. 

Mrs. Stiout, 111 mend it when you come back. * 

Scout. There— there — now I shall do very well 1 And 
let me tell yon, wife, I am not tlie only one that make uae 
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of a gown to hide things that are not tt to be seen. 

[E.vii, L ; JUrt. Scoui, r. 

SCENE II. — Snarl's Shop* A Counter, several pieces of 
Cloth, Flannel, Baize, i^c, A yards Iron-grey broadcloth, 
T\ulof'i Pattern book. Shears, Yard-Measure. Table, a. 
A Chair, R.'Side of Counter, Shop stool, l. 

Enter Snarl, and Charles following, l. 2nd e. 

Snari. Charles, have you been looking out for -another 
shepherd, as I told you ? 

Charles, (l.) No, sir, I think you have got a very good 
one. 

SnarL (r.) No such thing — I tell you that Sheepface is a 
rogue : here he has lived with me only a fortnight, and 
here are missing fourteen of my best wethers. 

Charies. Consider, sir, what havock such a disorder 
makes in a little thue. 

Snarl. Yes, yes, I have considered, — and I know pretty 
well by this time, t have long suspected hiro~aud last 
night I caught him in the very fact, killing one of my fat- 
ten wetiiers ; and I ain determined to have him up before 
Jfnstioe Mittimns this day; — ^but reach me my book, and 
let me look over the ateount of my stock, — ^perhaps there 
may be more misring. 

CAaries. Thei*e it is, sir, [gives an account book! 

Snarl. [Sits down.'\ And if neighbour Gripe calls, tell 
him I want to see him about this rascal Sheepface. Let 
me see — ^twelve times ten i s 

Charles is going and meets Sheepface, who enters, l. 

Charles. Sheepface, — my father has discovered all ; do 
the best you can ; beware of saying too much. [Esit, l. 

Sheep, (l.) Save you, good master Snarl. 

Snarl.' {vl) [Crosses, u] Wfast! you rascal ! are you here ? 
How dare you appear before me, after the trick you have' 
play'd me ? 

Sheep. Only to tell you, I've been with neighbour Gripe, 
(he constable, who has been speaking to me about slieep- 
iteallngy. Juatice Mittimus, your houour, and a power of 
things $ so I said to myself, as how I would not make it a 
lecret any longer with your worship. 

Snarl. Why, fellow, this affected simplicity won*t serve 
your purpose. Did not I catch you, last night, tilling one 
of my itttest wethers ? 

Sitep* Ottly to keep it from dying, by my fcckins . 
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Snarl To keep it from dying ! — 

Sheep. Of the rot/ an' please your sweet nvorship. — It's 
a way I learut of our doctor, iu the parish : he cures most 
of his patients the same way. 

SnarL The doctor, ha ! The doctors have a licence to kill 
from the college ; but you have none, I believed Why, 
there was not such a breed, in all the kingdom, for Spanish 
wool ! 

Sheep, Please your worship, satidfy yourself with the 
blows you gave me, and make matters up, if it be your wor- 
ship's good will and pleasure. 

SnarL But 'tis not my good will and pleasure : my good 
will and pleasure is to see you hanged, you rascal. 

Sheep, Oh! no; don't hang me! Consider, that would 
be the death of me ! Besides, your worship, I waa only 
married yesterday : — ^leave me alone for a week or two, tmd 
who knows, but, by that time, I may save your worship tiie 
troublf. 

SftarL No, no, the gallows will be the best way, at first, 
and every bit as sure. 

Sheep* Heaven give you the luck of it, good master 
Snarl. Since it must be so, I must go seek. a lawyer, I 
find, or might will prevail over right. [EJtU Sheepface, l. 

SnarL Six times twelve is seventy-two —that is right : 
then nine times seven is— — 

Enter ScouT| i- 

Scout, Egad; I have nick'd it nkely 1— This was very 
lucky, to catch him alone. That seems to be a pretty piece 
of cloth, and will just suit me. Good morning to you Mr. 
Snarl. 

Snarl. O! what! neighbour Gripe ! walk in. 

Scout, Cl,^ No, it's I, your neighbour Scout 

Snarl, (r.) I am my neighbour Scoutfs most obedient ; — 
but I have no business with him at present, that I know of. 

Scout, [Aside,] I'll make you tell a different story pre- 
sently, or I am much mistaken. — I called to settle a little 
account 

Snarl, I have no account to settle with any bod^. 

Scout, There's a small balance of fifty pounds » 

Snarl. I know nothing at all about it; I don't owe any 
man a farthing in the world. . 

Scout. I wish I could say as much for myself, [aside.] 
Why, sir, looking over my father's accounts, I see he 
stands indebted to you fifty pounds ; and I, an an honest 
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mao, am come to pay it. 

Snttri, {Twning rounds rise$, and sfiakes htm by the 
hmuUX How do you do, neighbour Scout ? How do you do ?. 
I'mgUdto see you! 

Sc(nU. Verj well, I thank you, sir. How do you do ? 

Snarl, I think you live in our village here. 

ScouU Yes, sir, I do. 

Snarl, Pray, he seated. 

Scoui. By no means ; —I fear I disturb you. 

Stuurl, Oh ! no, not at all ; pray sit down. — I insist upon 
it. 

Seuui. Ah ! sir, if every body was of my principle, I 
should be a deal richer than I am ; I cannot bear to be in 
any body's debt 

Snarl, Why, egad ! the generality of people bear it very 
well. 

Scoui, Very true, sir, very true : when would you like to 
receive this money ? for I'm impatient to pay every body. 

Snarl, Why, when you please^— No time like the time 
present 

Sctmi, Very true ; I have it told oat at home ; but a^ I 
only hold my father's effects in trust for my daughter 
Hairiet, for form sake, you know it will be proper to have 
some of the gther guardians present at the time of pay- 
ment.:* 

SnarL Very true ; it is so, indeed ! — ^Well, as soon as yon 
please. 

Seont, What do you think of three o'clock «his after- 
qoon? 

Snarl, A very good time. ' 

Scout, And, egad ! it happens very lucky — I've got a 
very fine goose, sent me by a client from Norfolk, and you 
shall come and dine with me : — are you fond of goose ? 

Snarl, Very. It's my favourite dish. 

Scout, That^s very luck v. Don't forget to come. 
think you do a deal of business here, more than all the 
rest of the trade around the country. 

SnarL Pretty well ; I can't complain. 

Scout, And Mrs. Scout will dress the goose by a valuable 
receipt left her by her great uncle. Alderman Dumpling. 
Do you like sage and onion ? 
' Snarl, Very much, indeed. 

Scout. You shall have it so. Why, you have such an 
engaging way with you, that people take more pleasure in 
pijing yon money, than in receiviug it from other people. 

c 
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SnarL Ah, sir, you flatter me ! 

Scout, Not at all. Egad I oqw I recollect, I promised 
^ Mrs. Scoat yoa should have my custom , and 1 don't care 
If 1 take a coat, to begin with. 

SfutrL Pray, sir, look over my patterns : here's a variety 
of colours. 

Scoui. This deems to be a pretty piece of doth. 

[Feeling the cloth that ties on the counter. 

Snarl. Very fine, and good i It is iron grey. 

Scout, Don't you remember our going to schooL 

SnarL What! along with Old Iron Fist. 

Scout, The same. — Vou was reckoned the prettiest boy 
in the whole school. 

Snarl, Yes ; my mother ssud 1 always was a pretty boy. 

Scout, This cloth »cems very smooth and fine. 

Snarl. Right Spanish wool, I assure you ! Let me .send 
your quantity to your house. 

Scout. Stop ! stop I Pay as you go, pay as you go ; that 
is always my maxim. 

Snarl. And, egad, a very good maxim 'ds I I wish all my 
customers made use of tlie same. 

Scout. Don't you remember the tricks you used to play 
the curate. 

Snarl, Yes, very well. 

Scout, Ay, yon was always full of mischief. — ^What is 
this cloth a yard ? 

Snarl. Why, to any body else it should be nineteen 
shillings and sixpence ; -but— 

Scout. Now you are going to favour me. 

Snarl. No, I am not ; only as you are a particular friend, 
I won't charge you but nineteen : and, luckily, here ui just 
your quantity cut off. 

Scout, 'iliat is lucky : I'll take it home ^dth me* 

Snarl, By no meanfi : — ^My boy — 

Scout. Why would you take the poor boy from hiit work ? 
I don't mind carrying it myself. 

SnarL But let me measure it; perhaps there may be 
some mistake. • 

Scout. No mi.stake : d'ye think I doubt your word ? 

SnarL But the price ? 

Scout. Never miud that : I leave it entirely to you. Well, 
good mornijig : don't forget the goose : you'll be sure lobe 
there time enough to dine, before you receive your money. 
Good morning— don't forget. [£jpit, u 

Snarl, Damme, but he has carried off my cloth — but 
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he'll pay. O yes, he'D pjiy : for he must be a veiy honest 
nao, or he never would have told uie of the fifty pouuds, 
and invite me to dine off the goose into the bargain. I am 
sorry I cheated him in the cloth. But no matter: it is 
the way I got all my money. [ExU, R. 

SCENE l\l.--A' fFood. Cottage on n. 
Enter Kate andSHB^FWACE, l, 

Kate* If you' wants a lawyer to get you fidrly out of a 
scrape, my master's the man for your money, Sheepface. 

Sheep. (L.) I rememberheutoodmy friend before^— from 
being hang'd at York ! And^ would you believe it, only for 
inending the complexion of a l)ald-fiac*d horse ; and, 1 
don't know how it was, I have such a treacherous memory ; 
bnt — somehow or other — 1 forgot to pay him. 

Kate, (r.) 0\ never mind, he won't remember that ; but 
be careful not to tell him your master's name. I know 
he would not be concerned agadnsfMr. Snarl for the 
world! 

Sheep, (l.) No, no : 111 only tell him 'tis my master, 
and he'll think I mean the rich farmer I lived wit^ 
formerly. 

Kate, (r.) Well, well, that will do ; but here he comes : 
I'll go in. [Evit R. into Cottage. 

Enter Scout, l. 

Scout. Egad, I think I have made a good morning's 
work I This cloth will enable me to make a geuteel appear- 
ance . — But who hare we got here ? sure I should know that 
face. Hark ye, sir, did'nt I save you and your brother from 
being hang'd, some time agp, at York ? 

Sheep. (R.)Yes. 

Scout. (L.) And, by the same rule, I think one of yon 
forgot to pay me. 

Sheep, lliat was brother. 

Scout. One of you got clear off, and the other died, soon 
after, in prison. 

Sheep. That was not I. 

Scout. No, no, I see it was not. 

Sheep. For all that I was sicker than my brother ; — bnt 
I am come to ask your worship to stand ray friend iigahist 
a — his worship, my master. 

Scout. What! the rich farmer here, that lives in the 
neighbourhood ? 

c 2 
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She^, Yes, yes— *he lives in the Deighbourhood, Aire 
enough ;-'-'and if yon will stand my friend, you shall be 
paid to your heart's content. 

Scoui, Aye \ now you speak to the purpose ^—oome, yoli 
must tell me how it was. 

Sheep. Why, you must know, my master gives me but 
small wages — very small wages indeed! so I thought I 
might as well do a little business on my own account, and 
so make myself amends without any damage to lum, with 
an honest neighbour of mine— a little bit of a butcluer by 
trade. 

Scout, Well, but what business can you have to do with 
him? 

Sheep. Why, saving your worship's presenceji— 1 hinders 
the sheep from dying of the rot. • 

Scout. Ah ! — ^how do you contrive that ? 

Sheep. I cuts their throats l)efore it cofties to them. 

Scout. What I I suppose, then, your master thinks you 
kill his sheep for the sake of selling their catx»ses ? 

Sheep, Yes ; and I cannot beat it out of his head for the 
soul of me. 

Scout. Well, then, you must tell me all the particulars 
about it. Relate every circumstance, and don't hide a 
single item. 

Sheep. Why, then sir, you must know, that, last nlg^t, 
as 1 was going down, — (must 1 tell the truth ?) 

Seout, Yes, yes ; you must tell the truth here, or we 
shall not be able to lie to the purpose any where e^se. 

Sheep. Well, then, last night, after I was msfrried, 
having a little leisure time upon my hands, I goes down 
to our penu ; and, as I was musing on I don't know what, 
out 1 takes my knife, and happening by mere accident, saving 
your worship's presence, to put it under the throat of one 
of the fattest wethers — I don't know how it came about, 
but [ had not been long there, before the wether died, and 
all of a sudden, as a body may say. 

Scotft. What! and somebody was looking on all: the 
while ? 

Sheep. Yes, master, from behind the hedge, and would 
have it, it died all along with me ; and so. as you see, he 
laid such a. shower of blows on me, that it kept the bride 
out of temper all night ; but I hope your worship will 
stand my friend, and not let me lose the fruits of my honest 
labours— all at once. 

Scout. Why, there are two ways of settling thia bas!« 
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ness ; and one Is, I tUnk, to be done without putting yon 
to any expense. . 

Sheep, Let^s try that first, by all means. 

Scout. Yon have scraped up something in your master's 
sendee. 

Sheep. I hare been up late and early for it, sir. 

SctnU. I suppose you have taken care to have your savings 
all in hard cash. '^^^ 

Sheep* Yes, sir. 

Scout* WeU, then, when yon go home, take it and hide 
it in the safest place yon can find. 

Sheep. Yes, sir, that Til do. 

Scoui, 111 take care your master shall pay all eosts and 
charges. 

Sheep. Aye, so he ought : he can afford it. 

Scout. It shall be noUiing out of your, pocket 

Sheep. That's just as I would have it 

Scout.' He'll have all the trouble and expense of bring- 
ing you to trial, and, after that, have the pleasure of seeing 
you hang'd. 

Sheep. Let*s take the other way. 

ScotU. Well, let me see : I suppose he'll take out a war* 
rant u[!unst you, and have you taken before Justice 
Mittimus. 

Sheep, So T understand. 

Scout. I think the Justice's credulity is eas|ly imposed 
on ; so, when you are ordered before him, I'll attend ; and 
to all the questions that you are asked, answer notiiing, 
but imitate the voice of the lambs, when they bleat alter the 
ewes. You can speak that dialect 

Sheep. It's my mother tongue. 

Scout. But, if 1 bring you clear off, I expect to l)e very 
well paid for this. 

Sheep. So yon shall ; I'll pay you to your heart's con- 
ent 

Scoui. Be sure you answer nothing but baa ! 

Sheep. Baa! 

Scout. Aye ! that will do very well : be sure you stick 
to that 

Sheep. Yes, your worship, never fear I. What trouble 
A body has to keep one's own in this world. 

[Ejeeunt Sheep/ace, l. Scoui into Cottage, R. 

Enter SnarLj l. 

SimtL Aye, aye ; that's my neighbour Scout's house : he 

c3 
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U just come home, to give orders about the ^mier, I war-» 
rant — Egad, I think I shall make a good day*! work: 
what, with the fifty pounds his father owed mine, which, 
by the bye, I know nothing at all about, and the money 
for the cloth, and the goose that is to be dressed by a 
famous receipt of Aldermau Dumpling's^^Egad, I be- 
lieve they are dressing it now — I'll in, and S9e what is 
going forward. {Esit, UUo CiMoge a. 

SCENE I v.— ^ room in Scout 9 House. An oU Couch r. 
an easp Chair centre,^' Table, teUh BaeinSt 8fe, L. 

Scout and Mrs. Scout, discovered. 

Scout, Wife, wife— come along — I think I hear Snarl 
at the door : come to your place, and mind your cue. 

[Sits down. 
Mrs, S, Never fear me— I warrant I shall make an excel 
lent nurse. 

Snter Snarl^ u 

Snarl. Where is my friend, Mr. Scout ? — Is it» goose a 
dressing ? 

Scout. Wife, wife — here 'comes the Doctor—he brings 
me the cooling mixture — the cooling mixture I 

Snarl, (l.) The cooling mixture ! 

3frs, S. Oh, sir ! I hope you have brought sometlung 
for my poor husbaud ; he has been confined fo his room, 
and has not been out this fortnight I 

SnarL Not out of his room this fortmght ! 

Mrs. S. No, sir ; this day fortnight, of all the good days 
in the year, he was seized with a lunacy fit, and has not 
been out of doors since t 

SnarL Why, woman ! What ai'e you talking about ?— 
Why, he came to my shop this morning, and, by the sam^ 
token, he bought four yards of iron grey cloth, and I am 
come for my money. 

Mrs. S* This morning I 

Snarl, lliis morning ; and invited me to dine mth him 
to-day off a goose, and to receive fifty pounds which his 
father owed mine— 1*11 speak to hiui. [Crosses, c] How da 
you dO| good Mr. Scout ? 

Scout. Oh how d/ye do, good Mr. Drench ? 
. Snoi-l, Good Mr. Drench ! 

Mrs, S. He takes you for the doctor, Mr. Drench. , 

Scout. Wife, wife,— keep the doctor from me, and a fig 
£^ thediiio«se> 
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Mrs, S. For heafen's sake^ sir, if you can't relieve him, 
don't torment him. 

SnarL Hold your tongue, woman. T want my cloth or 
my money. Mr. Scout ! Mr. Scout ! 

Scotii* See I see ! see 1 — ^There is three nice butterflies ; 
there they fly ; there they fly ! they fly ! {Jumps after tkem,] 
with bat wings— 'I've catch'd them — I have them — I have 
them— Tally-ho, tally-ho,— Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

[Falls in the chatr. 

Snarl, Butterflies . — Dam'me if I can see any. I wish 
to see-my cloth. 

Scout* [Jumps on the chair,'\ My Lord, and Gentlemen 
of the Jury, my Client, Sir Hugh Wither! ngton, charges 
the Defendant, Mr. Mungummery, that is, moreover, never- 
theless, as shall appear, as — [Spits at him.^— [Jumps down 
and dances.} Dol de rol, de lol ! Oh ! oh ! oh ! — 

[Jumps cross-legged on the chair. 

Snarl. There now, he's fancying himself a tailor, and at 
work upon my cloth. 

Mrs. Sco¥i. Do, pray, sir, leave him, and don't torment 
him. 

Snarl. I won't leave him without my money. See, he is 
getting better : I'll speak to him again. How do you do-, 
neighbour Scout ? 

Scout. How d'ye do, Mr. Snarl ? I am glad to see you ; I 
hope you are very well ? My dear, here is Mr. Snarl come 
to see us. 

Smart. There ! there ! there ! he knows me : he knows me. 

Scout. Oh, Mr. Snarl, I beg a thousand pardons ; I coii«> 
fcM I have been very unkind : but I hope you'll excuse me 
coming to see you» I have never called on you since I came 
to live in this part of the country. 

SnarL Never called on me! Oh, the devil, 1 shall never 
set my cloth again. Why, man , you called on me this morn- 
ing, and bought four yards of iron grey cloth, and I am 
come for my money. Besides flfty pounds your father 
owed mine. Aye, you may shake your head ; but dam'me, 
if I go out of the house without It. 

Scottt. Say yuu so? Then I'll try something else. 
[Aside.] Wife! wife! wife! get up— softly! softly! get 
up ! Don't lie snoring there : there's thieves in the house. 
No, no ; second thoughts are best ; be still while I fetch 
my gun and shoot them. Cover yourself up close ; I'll 
ihioot them ! shoot them ! shoot them ! [Eariti x. 

SiHirl, Thieves in the house, did he say? Egad, who 
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knows but, in his mad tricks, he may shoot me for a tMef ? 
I'll get out of his way, and not stay with a madman. 

Enter Scout, r. with a birch broom, and presenit {t at hmu 

Boh! IEjH Snarl, 1.. 

Scout. Victoria! Victoria! — Huzza.. 

[Exeunt Mr. and Mrs. Scout, r. 

END OF ACT I. 



ACT n. 

SCENE I. — Justice's Office.r-A covered arm chair fctr 
Mitdmus, raised on two -steps inc. Tabic, with pens, 
ink, and paper, books, Src. Stool /or Clerk, and chair 
for Scout, R. at tabic* 

Justice Mittimus discovered sitting. Clerks, j-c. 

Just, So, the Court being assembled, the parties may 
appear. 

Enter Snarl, l., Scout and Sheepface, with Consta- 
bles, j;c. R. 

Where is your lawyer, neiglibour Snarl ? 

Snarl, ft.) I am my own lawyer, I shall emptby nobody t 
that would cost more money. 

Scout, (r.) Why, how now, you rascal, have you im- 
posed upon me ? Whaf s the meaning of all this ? Is that 
the PlaiutiflF? 

Sheep, (r.) [Aside to Scout.] Yes, that's his honour, my 
good master 

Scout, O, the devil ! What shall I do ? I must stay and 
brazen it out ! If I sneak out of Court it will cause sospi- 
cion. [Asidek 

Just. Come, neighbour Snarl, begin. 

Snarl, Well tlien, that thief, there— 

Jujt. No abuse !— No abuse ! 

Snarl, Well then, I say, that rascal, my shepherd — No,— 
do my eyes deceive me ? — Sure that is — ^yes — ^it must bo 
he ; — if I had not left him very bad, I could have sworn-^ 
yes, yes, 'tis him — and that othtr rascal came to my shop 
and bought— No, no— I don't mean so ;-.that rascal there 
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has killed fourteen of my f&ttest wethers. — What answer 
do you make to that ? 

Scout, ^l deny the foct. 

Snarl, What is become of them, then ? 

Scwa, They did die of the rot. 

Snarl, 'Tis him — his voice too 

Just, What proof have you got ? 

Snarl, Why, this morning, he came to my house — No, 
no, — I mean, I went down last night to the penns, having 
long suspected him— 'tis he 1 'tis he ! — and he began a 
long story about fifty pounds. — No, no, I don't mean that — 
and there I caught him in the very fact 

Scout, That remains to be proved. 

&Mfrl. Yes, 1 will swear it is the very man. 

Juft, Why, this is the very man ; but is it certidn 
that your wethers died of the rot ? What answer do you 
make to that ? 

Snarl, Why, I tell you, he came this very morning, and, 
after talking some timfe, makes no more to do than carries 
off four yards of it. 

Just, Four yards of your wetiiers ? 

Snarl No, no, four yards of my cloth ; I mean that 
other thief— that other, there. 

Ju»t, What other ? What other, neighbour Snarl ? 

Scout, Why, he's mad, an' please your Worship. 

Ju9t, Truly, I think so too ; — hark'ye, neighbour Snarl, 
not all the justices in the county — no, nor their clerics 
either, can make any thing of your evidence. Stick to 
your wethers ! — Stick to your wethers, or I must release 
the prisoner ; but, however, I believe it will be the short- 
est way to examine him myself ;— come here, my good 
fellow, [Sheep/ace crouet to Justice,^ hold up your head, 
dott*t be frightened, tell me your name. 

Sheep, Baa! 

Snarl, It Is a lie ! — It is a lie !— His name b Sheepfece. 

Jutt, Well, well, Sheepface or Baa, no matter for the 
name. Did Mr. Snarl give you in charge fourscore sheep, 
Sheepface ? 

Sheep, Baa! 

Juit, I say, did Mr. Snarl catch you in the night, killing 
one of his fattest wethers ? 

Sheep. Baa ! 

Just. What does he mean by Baa ? 

Scout, Please yonr worship, the blows he gave this poor 
fdlow on the head have so affected his senses he can say 
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uothing else ; he Is to be trepanned as soon as the court 
breaks up : and the doctors say it is the whole Materia 
Medica, against a dose of jsUap, he never recovers. 

Just, But the act, and in that provided, forbids all blows, 
particularly on the head. 

Snarl, It was dark, and, when I strike, I never mind 
where the blows fall. 

Scaui, A voluntary confession, a voluntary confession I 

Just, [Rising and coming forward, c] A voluntary roc- 

^ fession, indeed. Release the prisoner ; I find no cause of 

complaint against him. [EsetuU Constabies, l. 

Snarl No cause of conipl^nt against him ! You are a 
pretty Justice, indeed :-— one kills my sheep, and tlie other 
pays me with Sir Hugh Witherington, and then you see 
no cause of complaint against him. 

Just, Not I, truly. 

SnarL A pretty day's work I have made, indeed : — a suit 
of law, and a suit of iron-grey cloth, both carried agiunst 
me ; but as for you, Mr. Lawyer, we shall meet agiuu. 

[Ejrit SnaH, u 

Just. O fie, neighbour Snarl, yott are to blame, very 
much to blame, indeed-. 

Scottt, Come, now it is all over, go and thank his wor- 
ship. 

Sheep, Baa, baa, baa ! 

Just, Enough, enough, my good fellow, take care yon 
do not catch cold in your bead ; go and get trepanned, and 
take care of yourself, Sheepface. 

Sheep, Baa ! 

Just, Poor fellow, poor fellow. [Eafit Justice, l. 

Scout, Bravo, my boy ! You have acted your part ad- 
mirably, and I think I did very well to bring you off $o 
cleverly ; and uow I make no doubt but, as you are a very 
honest fellow, you'll pay me as generously as you pro- 
mised. 

Sheep, (l.) Baa I 

Scout, Aye ! very well, very well indeed— you did that 
very well just now, but there s no occasion to have it over 
any more. — I'm talking about my fee, you know. Sheep- 
face I — Yes, yes, I tell you it was very well done, but at 
this time, you know, my fee is the question. 

Sheep. Baa, baa ! 

Scout, How's this, am I laughed at ? — Pay me directly, 
you rascal, or I'll play the devil with you I I'll teach you to 
tiy to cheat a lawyer, tUaftMves by cheating others. I'll— *- 
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Skeep. Baa! 

Scoui, What 1 again ! Braved by a mongrel cur, a bleat* 
ing bell-wether ! a — 

Sheep. Baa I 

Scoui. Out of my sight ! or Til break every bone iu 
your dog's skin, you sheep-stealing scoundrel : would you 
cheat one, that has cheated hundreds ? Get home to your 
biding place. 

Sheep' Baa! [Going ^^^ 

Scoui. Away, and mind how you and your wife pidy 
the rest of your parts, and perhaps I may forgive you, if 
we succeed ; if not, I will make an example of you, you 
rascal! 

Shgqf. Baa, baa ! [Ejnt Sheep/ace, k. 

Enter Justice and Kate, l. 

Just, (l.) Poor fellow ! like to die, you say. 

Kate, (c.) Yes, your worship. — Oh dear ! [Crying, 

Jutt. Well, well, com&jin yourself : remember, you was 
only married yesterday. 

Kate, That's the very thing, sir ; if he had but lived a 
little longer, I should not have cared so much about it^ 
bat to be cut off just in the honey moon, is very hard. 
Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! But I am not revengeful, and your wor- 
ship knows how much I love my master's daughter Har- 
riet ; and Charles, Mr. Snarl's son, is in love with her ; 
but his father won't agree to the match. 

Just. O, I understand you. So youll hush up matters, 
pronded he'll agree to the marriage ; well, what say you, 
ueiglibour Scout ? 

Scout, (r.) Why, why, I don't know what to say to it 
Ail you all seem willing to settle the business, I don't like 
to stand out, and so I agree to it But I think, your wor- 
ship, I had better go in and fill the blanks of a bond, and 
make him sign it, or, when all is over, he'll retract from 
his word. 

Jutt. Well do so ! Here he Qomes. Go ! go ' 

[Ejfeunt Scout and Kate, R. 

Enter Snarl and two Constables, u 

So, neighbour Snarl, I find that the blows you gave the 
poor fellow on the head have occasioned liis death. 

SnarL Oh, the devil ! 

Just. But hark ye, neighbour, I've got a proposal to 
make, which perhaps may not be disagreeable to you ! 
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Your son Charles, it seems, is in love with Harriet, lawyer 
8cout*8 daughter.— Now, I helieve Sheepface's wife would 
hush up matters, provided you'll consent to the match. 

Snarl Consent 1 Why I suppose I most, in order to 
save myself from further expense. A very pretty day*s work 
I've made on't^ truly. 

Enier Scour, r. with bond* 

ScouU Here, your worship^ I've filled up a bond, in 
order that he may sign whatever is agreed to. How d'ye 

do, neighbour Snarl ? I always cut my coat 

\Crossing to Snarl, 

Snarl. According to my ciOth. 

Just. Come, come, sign ! sign 1 [Signs the bond. 

Enter Charles and Shbepface, l 

Snarl. Hey day ! What the plague ! are you not dead ? 

Sheep, No : your worship could never beat such a thing 
into my head. 

Charles, Dear sir, don't be angry ; Sheepface has done 
nothing but by my directions ; and I hope yon will not 
only forgive him, but enable me, by your future genero- 
sity, to provide for ourselves henceforward. 

Sheep, Do take back one of your best sheep. 

Scout. Well, as we have settled our own affairs thus far, 
we must now appeal to the Tribunal, and humbly ask 
their permission for the Village Lawyer to continue in 
practice. 

THE ENa 
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REMARKS. 

Com£I>T may be divided into two distinct branches^ — ^the old 
sdiool, and the new. The former is distinguished bv stronj^ly- 
roaiiced character, high-wrought poetical lan^age and sentimen^ 
profbund knowlec^e of human nature, and an inexhaustible fond 
of wit, humour, and imagery, applicable to all persons and tilings. 
The i/Sbm de IThe&tre^ the mere tridc and pantomime of the scene, 
were unknown to, or despised Ijy, the ancient dramatists. Their 
resources lay in the artful delineation of character, in tracing the 
remotest springs of action to their original source ; and having 
drawn their characters with a firm and vigorous hand, leaving 
the plot to work by conslKtent means, and Uie catastrophe to be 
proauced without violence either to* sense or probalnlity. With 
tlie wits of Charles's days, commenced what may be called the 
new sdiool.; the authors of that period were thdr own models : 

*< Thenuelvet they studied ; an they felt, tbey writ — 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit ;" 

and the Crowns and the Ravenacrofta are now become syno- 
nimofis with pertness and obscenity. Of this vice, all the dra. 
matic writers of that day, Addison and Steele excepted, mere 
or less partook ; and it is singular, that Colley Gibber, whose 
moral conduct and literary talents have been more abused than 
■By body's, should have proved a chaste writer, in comparison 
with those, whose education and descent miglit have tau^t 
them better. Colley— ('^ I'm bewitched with the revue's com- 
pany ! If the rascal have not given me medicines to make me 
love him, 1*11 be hanged !") Co|)ey Cibber, the dunce — and the 
player— has the merit of having written the mast valuable portion 
of, perhaps, the best modern comedy in our language, '^The 
Provdced Husband." 

The latter part of this remark will be considered heretical by 
those whofhave been accustomed to pronounce ^' The School for 
Scandal,^' that chtfd*ce:uvrc of Sheridan, to be the highest stan- 
dard of comedy that the modem school presents : and, certainly, 
possessing, as it does, the bri^rhtest coruscations of wit, united 
to the h^est polisn of which language is susceptible, it is 
entitled to tiie very foremost rank. But there are masculine 
points and powerful colouring about ^' The Provoked Husband,** 
that we, in vain, look for m the exquisitely polished gem of 
fiheridan ;— •indeed, the very nature of his subject would liardl^ 
have admitted it — the scandal of the tea-table is — 

** Matter too soft, a lasting mark to bcai." 

A 3 
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Yet, from Ruch elig^ht materials has a comedy been constnicted, 
that hafl raised it*s author an imperishable name, and that will 
ever be held forth at a monument of the brightest fiuM^, and thb 
most cultivated taste. 

It is an admirable drawing-room (uctm« : no one could have 
nroduced it who had not moved in the privil^^ circle of the 
naut ton ; who had not, vnl^rk speaking, iioen conversant 
with the best 90ciehf. It is a faithful and spirited representation 
of artificial Ufe,--from tliat prettypoet. Sir JBen^omsn BadtAite^ 
who writes an epigram on Lady Fiizzle*s featlier catching fire, 
to TVtd, the &otman, who offers a ** post olwt on the bhie aad 
silver. The plot has few pretensions to novelty; but the 
incidents are so truly dramatic, and their management, to the 
minutest details, so perfect, that it would be difficult to suggest 
any thing that might add to the general effect. The library- 
scene, vi^ere LiUfy Teatle visits Jcmeph Sur/uce^ is extremely 
delicate ground ; she is extricated from her equivocal sitnaticm 
with singular address, and just escapes with her virtue, which is 
all that can be said for her. It is not more palpable, that She- 
ridan borrowed the incident of Sir (Mivera return, from hb 
mother*s novel of " Sidney Biddulph," than that Tom Jonet 
and Blifil were the originals of Ckaku and Jtmepk Smtfiu», 
His excellent biographer, Mr. Moore, goes as fiur as to say. 
that, had Fielding never written, the two brothers would still 
have existed in Sheridan's play. But to this we cannot assent. 
True it is, that sentimental hypocrisy and generous disaipatiaii 
are the common property of nature ; it is in the coniratt they are 
made to exhibit, in the means employed, and in the end uro- 
dnced, that the imitation consists : — and it detracts nothii^ froBi 
the fame of Sheridan, that he has rendered them subservient to 
a comedy of such distinguished merit as *' The School Ibr 
Scandal.*^ 

To the moral rrf^th» play, certain objections have been raised. 
It is said, that proiMgsicy is painted in such seductive colonrs, 
tliat tlie exain[>le becomes dangerous, from the many attractions 
witli which it is invested. There is no denying that the cha- 
racter ofCharles, in some measure, lies open to this censure ^— 
but are not his errors rather of the head, than the heart ? We 
are no admirers of that Robin-Hood philantlirDpy,that robs the 
rich, to dve to the poor ; but there is a wide difference between 
the prodigality that riots in self-gratification alone, and that 
which may, perchance, n^ect the claim of justice, for the more 
pressing one of humanity. There is nothing sordid, nothing 
gross, m tlie cJiaiacter of Charles ; his companions have an air ra 
refinement, and behave like gentlemen ; they uphold, as Doctor 
Johnson would say, " the exteriors of decency,*' He is the very 
excess of candour ; and, surely, if Mr. Masts and little Premium 
think fit to lend him their money, after his frank declaration— 
*' Land! ^rot a molehiU! nor a twig, but what's in the bwigk- 



pote out of the mmdam /" they nrast not compkin of double 
dealin)^. Some of the most olijectionable BeBtiments are put into 
the mouth of ^ (Hioer Surface^ when speaking of CharUa ; we 
have here something Uke raise morality. No man is the less 
honest iinom having a good character ; nor does it follow^ because 
the w<Hid spraks wdl of him, that he has compromised his 
dignity to knaves and fools. But Sheridan was enamoured of 
the character of Charles ; there were certain points of resero- 
bltmee that he omtemplated with more than usual complacency ; 
and he determined, at all risks, to ensure him a favorable re* 
ception with the audi^ice, and he has fully succneded. Charkay 
on his first entrance, beocnnes the hero of the scene; and whether 
he dreodies Moaet^ knocks down AutU Dtborak» or unkennels 
the fittle French milliner, this gay, thoughtless, generous rake 
of ftshion is sure to come off with edat. Sheridan has, 
however, made ample am«ids for any lapse in this character, by 
awar^ug a full measure of poetical justice to the man of senti- 
ment. We may avoid the contamination of open profligacy ; but 
hypocrisy is ofthat subtle, insinuating nature, that we must not 
be oaotent to '' scotch the snake," when we have caught it ; we 
most kill it 

It is impossible to do justice to the wit^ the elm^ance, the per- 
fect finirii of the dialc^ue. I^percriticism itseU' is disarmed 
whea readiiw it ; and irs only foult, if fault it can be, is, that 
His tooprodugal of wit, — ^too uniformly sparkling; the mind is 
kept in ocmtinual excitation by an uninterrupted series of jointed 
eeatences. It has been sua. that, to Wycherley. Shendao is 
indebted for his style. We should rather deckle tnat Congreve 
is his model, for the '^ inidlectwd glaSatora*^ that Johnson 
qwaks o^ in his criticism upon Congreve. are unceasingly at 
work in tne dialogue of Sheridan. Wycherley does not ride his 
P^^asus with so loose a rein as Sir John Vanbrugh, who, ac- 
cording to Pope, never wanted mV, though he often did grace, : 
yet he is neither so correct, nor so witty, as Congreve ; he lias 
mfinite humour^ of which Congreve has scarcely a particle ; and 
here Sheridan rises superior to his model ; for, witn the utmost 
abnndanoe of wit, he^iossessed an ample share of humour^ as his 
fiopoes, and, more particularly, his character oS Acres ^ which is a 
aneatian of the purest humour, bear suflRcient testimony. Lord 
Kamws, in an absurd strain of puritanical cant, falls foul of Con- 
greve fin* his^^ma^ characters ; and where, even in thisrespect^ 
exists the mighty difference between Congreve and Sheridan ? 
We would desire no better sport, than to set his Lordship loose 
araor^ the ladies of the scandalous coUe^ : and let Mrs, Can' 
dour undertake his defence. An author, who makes nature his 
study, roust draw his char&cters according to her unerring stan- 
dard. ^ It was said good-naturedly of Cumberland, (no moan 
in dramatic titerature,) that he was 
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" A fiattcring jialntcr, who made It hit mfa 

" To draw in«!n as they oug^t to be—joot as their were. 

These beau iHatle of human excellence are as dull as they are out 
of nature. Miss Prue is a character ten times more natural, and 
fifty thnes more entertaining, than Miia Pamela. 

When a work bids defiance to censure— wlien it discovers no 
vulnerable part for detractors to }<eice hold u{Km— the most 
effectual way to deprive an Author of his well-eamed fame alto- 
|i;ether, is tu attribute it to ana^jtr* And one Doctor Watkins^^ 
who seems to be a sad stupid {lerson— in a romance, wliich ke calls 
the Hfe of Sheridan jtdls a story about a young lady, who died of 
a consumption in Thames Street, ( Upper^ or Lower Thames 
Street, he does not say which, but uiat iniormation is resenred 
for the second edition^) of a young lady, we say, having written 
a considerable portion of ^^ The Seliool for randal. If the 
Doctor is throwing out a Inre for a controversy to raise up the 
dead weight of his book, let one of his own fratemity supply the 
lever I 

With the name of Sheridan we fondly Knger; it is m name 
that docs honour to the vloquence, the patriotism, and the litera- 
ture of the British Nation. As a dramatic writer, how few are 
worthy to compare with him; — as an orator, he may proudly 
vie with the most illustrious examples of antiquity ; — ana of hui 
patriotism, what nobler evidence can be required, tnanthat. sii^le 
and alone, in tlie &ce of sneering friends, political foes, lie for- 
got the narrow distinctions of part^'y in the danjger of his coun- 
try ! His outset in life, how brilliant and distmguished ! Suc- 
cessful as an author beyond all precedent— idolised by the public 
-—caressed by the great— honoured with the friendship of Royalty 
itself— what wonder that he should turn giddy on the prond 
eminence upon whidi fortune had placed him ! if, therefore, he 
lost his prudence, he maintained his principles; and as prosperity 
had not hardened his heart, so could not adversity corrupt it. 
His descent was marked by none of those meannesses common 
to inferior minds. In the chequered course of his eventful life, 
there vnis nothing like political trimming, or compromise — ^no 
truckling to power — no sacrifice to popularity. — He loved England 
for England's sake. With his foibles, as they marred not the 
integrity of his public character, the world lias little to do ; he 
was liimself their expiator, in the severity of his sufferings. 
It is one of the base privileges of degenerate minds, to triumph 
over the prostration of Grenius: 

" An idiot laugh the welkin rends. 

As Genius thus degraded lies — 
'Till pitying Heaven the veil extends. 

That shrouds the Poc^s ardent eyes." 

^ What a constellation of talent did tlic original cast of this 
(\>niedy present. Our theatrical experience m)es not carry uc 



AEJfAJUCb. ^ 

back to th^reooUectioo of King and Dodd, the Sir Peter Tauk 

and Sir Benjamin BadebUewihe oldscbool; bat we haveseen 

many effident lepresentaivres of these eharactere who have 

greirtly delighted oa. The Sir Peier of Mr. Kawoett cannot be 

ranked amone Mb best perfimnanoes : it is too onifonnly iU- 

natnred and bitter : it wants some of the more genial qoalitiea 

that occasionally break throogh the whimsical pecuiarities of the 

married badieknr. We have seen the late Mr. Loregrove play 

Sir Peter f bat with little nnriatiaii, and certainly with no 

iwmroveme$U upon Mr. Fawoett. Mr. Mnnden attempted this 

aruMus character, when on the eve of r^irin^ from the Stage : 

it had aU the advantun of his long professional experience. 

Sni> and it ia seldom uat we have occasion to use tki» word^ 

with refereBca to Mr. Monden's actiiv^, the perfiMmanoe did not 

gwfe cone up to oar enectacticms. Mr. Mnnden was tame io 

someprominent pcnntSy nxananovercauticm. In his anxiety to 

not o>ratep the modesty of natnre, he sometimes fell short of 

it ; and we thoogfat that we could now and then discover his 

Idgfa conic ^rit struggling witli the bonds that his judgment had 

unpoaed on it^ and^ read^ to proclaim alood to the midience-^ 

*<' Joe Mnnden's himself again !" — In the fiunoos scene with the 

little Fiendi Milliner, he mirly gave us a spice of his ouality— > 

BOthii^ coold be more ardi and vivadous than his cnucklW 

waggery with Ckarletf previoos to die fel&ig of the screen, and 

his sarprise and horror when he discovers his wife, and enculatea 

_ « La^ Trade, by all ikafa damnable /**— Mr. W. Farren is 

the BBOSt perfect Sir Peter on the stage— he se^ns formed for 

die diarBCter. There was a hardness about his early perfor- 

mancea, that he has since judiciously softened down; — and 

whether we consider his richness uid variety, his nice discrinu- 

aatjpn hiw action the most just and appropriate— with a scrupo- 

kma eouctness in the bye-play, and onsiness of the scene— ms 

Sir Peter will stand oomparison with the first comic acting of 

the daj. Mr. Terry has given us his versioa of the character* 

Bat Mr. Teny will no more compare with Mr. Farren in Sir 

Peter Teasle ; than Mr. Farren will with Mr. Terry in ilf r. 



The kite Mrs. Jordan, and Mrs. Davison, have divided the 
critleaia Lath TVosfe.— With some, Thaha was notsuffid- 
eatij waU4irea-— with others, Mrs. Davison appeared too mea- 
sared and stat^. The former was said to want the external 
ntJSah of hieh life ; the latter, that ease and naheU whic^ 
Moag to ue d-detfdnt Coun^ Girl, whose daily occupation 
was to inspect the dairy, supenntend the poultry, make ex- 
tracts from the femily receipt-book,— end comb Aunt Deborah^a 
!i^>-dog. There was a Iresnness, a charm* about the perform- 
ance <» Mrs. Jordan, that reconciled us to the hoyden that 
sooMftimes bnkn through the strict decorum oi the scene ; and 
fMonded us of MieaPrut^ and Miaa Peggy — With Mrs. 
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Jordao, artless, unsophisticated humour departed from the 
scene. Mrs. Davison is the only Uving actress whom we dare 
mention with Ladif Teasle ; her performance is, in a r&ry high 
degree, polished and intelUj^t: — she possesses the truljf es- 
timahle quality of being faithful to hear authwy— (xmsidenng it 
nothing derogatory, to encumber her memory with the words of 
Sheridan. Some Lady Teazkt and BeaJtnoct^ too, when they 
sport a high plume and a sweeping tnift— 

«« Rein the fUr neck, and shut th* oAodiiw eye r 

and think nothing more remains to be done. But the pointed 
dktplay of mere personal cAamu, without the aocompmiiment of 
inkUeci^ is an exhibition not over decorous on the stage. The 
form most receive intelli|rence from the mind.— >Aii actress is c^ 
little pMie value, that nas no higlier pretensioas than a fine 
figure and a pretty face. 



Catt qf'the Ckaractert at performed at the Theatret RoyaL 



A* origiiully acted at Htwrj Lan* ThMtit^ Cort. Qaidanb Dran La 
Ma9 8,l777. 1826. IsilS. 

f 

- .^' ' - Sir Peter Teatie Mr. King. W. Fonren. Dowtoa 

^r Oliver Surfitee Mr. Yatet. Fawcett W.Bennett 

Joeeph Sut/Uce Mr. Palmer. Young, Wards* Cooper. 

^'* ^ Charles Surface — '••• Mr. Smith. C. Kemble. Walladi- 

Crabtree Mr. Parson^. Blanchard. Taylenre. 

Sir Benjamin Badcbite,, Mr. Dodd. Jones. Browne. 

Rowlejf Mr. Aickin. Chapman. PoweU. 

Moeee Mr. Baddeley. Farley. J. RuiseU. 

Trip Mr. Lamash. Power. Comw. 

Snake Mr. Packer. Claremont. Thomiison. 

Ckureleaj Mr. Farren. Baker. Mereer. 

Sir Harry Bumper Mr. Gawdry. Isaacs. Bedford. 

Lady TeaOe Mrs. Abington. Miss Chester. Kllen Tree. 

Maria Miss P. Hopkins.Miss Scott I. Paton. 

Lady SneerweU Miss Sherry. Mrs. Vinin^^ Kni^U 

Mre. Cundour Miss Pope. Mrs. Gibbs. Davison. 



eoMnmt* 



SIR PETBR.— Salmon-ookiured velvet ooat, and breeches trim- 
mod with rilver, white Mtin 'waiBtooat, silver button-holes, &c. 
white silk stodLingS) shoes, budiles, lace ruffles, &c. 

SIR OLIVER* — Brown ooat and waistooat, embroidered button- 
holes, blade satin breedies, dDc stockings; shoes, buckles, three* 
eomeied hat, brown camlet great coat, with emlm»dered button- 
holes. Second dress : camlet drab great coat 

JOSEPH. — Blue coat, white waisteoat. Mack pantaloons, black 
lilk stockings, and pumps. 

CHARLES. — Green coat, white waistcoat, light breeches, wh^te 
nlk stoddugs, dress shoes. 

CRABTREE. — Purple silk velvet ooat, lined with blue satin, 
white silk stockings ; satin waistcoat, embroidered satin breeches. 

BACKBITE. — I>*ashiQnable gieen ooat, white and crimson waist- 
coats, flesh-colouTed breedies, and »Ik stockings, pumps and opera 
hat. 

ROWLEY. — Great ooat, Uadt breedies and waistcoat; grey 
camlet great coat. 

MOSES. — Blade velvet coat, waistcoat and breedies, trimmed 
with narrow gold lace ; Made stoddngs, shoes and buckles. 

CARELESS. — Blade pantaloons, blade silk stockings* and pumps, 
white waistcoat, and blade coat. 

SIR HARRY.— Blue coat, white waistcoat, black pantaloouii. 

TRIP. — Handsome Uvery. 

SNAKEi^-Blade coat, waisteoat and trowaers, silk stockings, and 
pumpa. 

JOSEPHS SERVANT.— Plain blue coat, yellow waistcoat and 
breeches, white stockings, and shoes. 

LADY TEAZLE. — Elegant whits, gauze dress, handsomely 
worked with silver floweis> white satin petticoat and body ; hand- 
some ptume of feathers. 

MARIA.— White satin dress, with blade trlmmhig. 

LADY SNEEIIWELI White dress, neatly trimmed. 

MRS. CANDOUR. — White satin petticoat and body, handsome 
flowered gause dress over. 






PROLOGUE. 

WHUen 6p Mr, Oarrick. 

A School for Scandal ! tell me, I beseech you, 
Needs there a school tills modish art to teach you ? 
No need of lessons now, the knowing think ; 
We might as well be taught to eat and drink. 
Caused by a dearth of scandal, should the vapours 
Distress our foir ones — let them read the papers ; 
Their powerful mixtures such disorders hit ; 
Crave what you will — ^tiiere's quantum svffieit, 
*' Lord!" cries my Lady fVormwood (wlio lovefl tattle. 
And puts much salt and pepper in her prattle). 
Just ris'n at noon, all night at cards when threshing 
Strong tea and scandal — ** Bless me, how refreshing ! 
** Give me the papers, Litp — how bold and free ! (aips) 
** Last night Lord L. (sips) was caught with Ladp 2>. 
** For aching heads what charming sol tfolatile / (4^J 
" If Mrs, B. will still continue flirtings 
** PTehope she'll draw, or we*U undraw tf^e curtain, 
'* Fine satire, poz->iu public all abuse it, 
*' Rut, by ourselves, (sips) our prtuse we can't refuse i^ 
*' Now, Lispf read you — ^there, at that dash and star :" 
** Yes, ma'am — A certain lord had best beware, 
" fyJio lives not twenty miles from Grosvenor Square: 
*' For should he Lady fV,find willing , 
" fTormwood is bitter^*--** Oh ! that's me, the villain ! 
'^ llirow it behind the fire, and never more 
" Let that vile paper come within my door." 
Thu9 at our friends we laugh, who feel the dart ; 
To reach our feelings, we ourselves must smart. 
Is our young bard so young, to think that he 
■*" Can stop the full spring-tide of calumny ? 

Knows he the world so little, and its trade ? 

Alas ! the devil's sooner raised than laid. 

So strong, so swift, the monster there's no gagging : 

Cut Scandal's head off, btill the tongue is wagging. 

Proud of your smiles once lavishly bestow'd, 

Again our young Don Quixote takes the road 

To show his gratitude he draws his pen. 

And seeks this hydra. Scandal, in his den. 

For your applause all perils he would throdgh-^ 

He'll fight— that 's write — a cavaliero true, 

Till every drop of blood— that *s ink^s spilt for you. 



THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 



ACT I. 

SCENE h^Ladp SneerwelFs Home, 

M>Ueo9ired Ladt Sneerwell, r. ai the dresiing'table\ 
Snake drinking chocolate, l. 

Ltufy S, The paragraphs, you say, Mr. Snake, were all 
inaerted? 

Snake* They were, madam ; and as I copied them my- 
■df in a fdgoed hand, Uiere can be no suspicion whence 
Ibejcame. 

£40^ S» (r.) Did you circnlate the report of Lady 
Brittie's iutngue with Captain Boastall ? 

Snake, (l.) That's in as fine a train as your ladyship 
could wiab. In the common course of things, 1 thinlc it 
must reach Mrs. Clackitt's ears within four and twenty 
boors ; and then, you know, the businetts is as good as 
done. 

Ladg S. Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has a very pretty 
talent, and a. great deal of industry. 

Snake, True, madam, and has been tolerably successful 
in her day. To my knowledge she has been the cause of 
dz matches being broken off, and three sons being disin- 
herited ; of four forced elopements, as many close confine- 
ments, nine separate ma tenances, and two divorces. 
Nay, I have more than once traced her causing a t6te-^-t6te 
in die Town and Country Magazine, when the parties, 
perhaps, had never seen each other's £Eu:e before in the 
coarse of their lives. 

Latfy & She certainly has talents, but het manner is 
gross. 

Snake, lis very true.— She generally designs well, has 
a free tongue and a bold invention ; but her colouring is 
too dark, and her outlines often extravagant She wants 
that dellcacv of tint and mellowness of sneer, which distiu • 
gidsh your ladyship's scandal. 

B 
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Lad& 5. Ahl Yoa are partial. Snake. 

Smiie, Npt in the least— «rei7 bodj allows liiat Lady 
Sneerwell can do more with a wora or a lool[ than 
uumy can with the most laboured delul, eren when Aey 
happen to have a little troth on their ride to bopport it. 

Ladff S, Yes, my dear Snake ; and I am no hvpocrite to 
deny the satisfsu^tion I reap from the suooess of my efforts* 
[Thejf rUe,"] Wounded myself in the early part of my life 
by the en\'enomed tongne 6t slander, I confess I have since 
known no pleasure equal to the reducing others to the level 
of my own reputation. 

Snake* Nothing can be more natural. But» Lady Sneer- 
well, there is one affldr in which yon have lately employed 
me, wherein, I confiess, I am at a loss to guess your 
motives. 

Ladp S, I conceive you mean with respect to my neigh- 
bour, Sir Peter Teazle, and his funily ? 

Snake. 1 do. Here are two young men, to whom Sir 
Peter has acted as a kind of gmu^ian rinoe thdr fiitherli 
death ; the eldest possessing the most amiable diaracter, 
and universally well spoken of — the youngest, the most 
dissipated and extravagant young fellow in the Ungdom, 
without friends or character: the former an avowed 
admirer of your ladyship's, and apparently your fiavourite : 
the latter attached to Maria, Sir Peter's ward, and confer 
scdly beloved by her. Now, on the face of these circum- 
stances, it is utterly unaccountable to me, why you, the 
MTJdow of a city knight, with a good jointure, should nqt 
close with the passion of a man of such character aud 
expectations as Mr. Surfoce ; and more so why you should 
be so uncommonly earnest to destroy the mutual attach* 
nieiit subsisting between his brother Charles and Maria. 

Lady 5. Then at once to unravel this mystery, I must 
inform you, that love has no share whatever in the Inter- 
course between Mr. Surface and me. 
Snake. No! 

Lad!f S. His real attachment is to Maria, or her fortune 
but finding in his brother a favoured rival, he has been 
obliged to mask his pretensions, and profit by my assis- 
tance. 

Snake. Yet still I am more pnzaled why you should 
interest yourself in his success. 

Ladjf S* Heavens ! how dull you are ! Cannot you surr 
niiMe the weakness which I hitherto, through shame, have 
concealed even from you ? Must I confess, that Charles, 
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that Ubertiae» that eztraragant, that hankrupt io fortune 
and repQtatvMiy that he it b for whom I'm thua anxiouit 
aad mmdauM, and to gain whom I would sacrifice every 
thing? 

Sm&ke, N0W9 indeed > yoor condoct appears consistent i 
hot how came you and Mr. Surface so confidential ? 

Ltu^ S' For oar vntnal interest. I have found him out 
a long ^e since. I know him to be artful, selfish, and 
malicious— in short, a sentimental knave; while, with Sir 
Peter, and indeed with all his acquaintance, he passes for 
a youthful nuracle of prudence, good sense, and benevo- 
leiioe. 

AMASi Yes : vH Sir Peter vows be has not his equal in 
England— and above all, he praises him as a man of senti- 
ment. ^ 

iHKfif A Tme^and with the assistance of his sentiment 
and hypocrisy, he has brought him entirely into his inte- 
iMt with regard to Maria; while poor Charles has no 
Mend in the house, though, I fear, he has a powerAil one 
te Maria's heart, against whom we must direct our schemes. 

JSfllsf Servant, l. 

Sent, Blr. Surface. 

LmlgS» [{/rofforc.] Show him up. [£xU Servant, l.] 
He generally calls about this time. I don't wonder at peo- 
pfe giHng Mm to me for a lover. 

^n/^ Joseph Surface, l. 

J^eeph S. (l.) My dear Lady Sneerwell, how do you do 
ta-day ? Mr. Snake, your most obedient 

lAUiif S, (c.) Snake has just been rallying mc ou oui 
mutual attachment ; but 1 have informed him of our real 
views. You know how useful he has been to us, and, be- 
lieve me, the confidence is not ill placed. 

Joeeph S» Madam, it is impossible for me to suspect a 
man of Mr. Snake's sensibili^ and discernment 

Leu^ S. Well, well, no compliments now ; but tell me 
when you saw your mistress, Maria — or, what is more ma- 
terial 10 me, your brother. 

Joeeph S. I have not seen either since I left you ; but 1 
can inform you that they never meet Some of your stories 
have taken a good effect on Maria. 

iLod^ 1^. Ah ! my dear Snake ! the merit of this belongs 
to you : but do your brother's distresses increase ? 

JoeephS* £vcr/ hour. I am told he has had another 

b2 
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execution In the house yesterday. Id Short, hSs dlsslpatioii 
and extravagance exceed any tiling I have ever heard ot 

Lady S, Poor Charles I 

Joseph S, True, madam ; notwitiistanding his vices, one 
cannot help feeling for him. Poor Charles ! Vm sure I 
wish it were in my p<^wer to be of any essential service to 
him ; for the man who does not feel for the distresses of a 
friend, even though merited by his own miscondncty de- 
serves— 

Lady S, O Lud ! you are going to be moral, and forget 
that you are among friends. 

Joseph S, Egad, that's true ! — I'll keep that sentiment 
till I see 8ir Peter ; — however, it is ceitainly a charity to 
rescue Maria from such a libertine, who, if he is to be' re- 
claimed, can be so only by one of your ladyship's superior 
accomplishments and understanding. 

Snake. I believe. Lady Sneerwell, here's company com- 
ing : I'll go and copy the letter I mentioned to you.— Mr. 
Surface, your most obedient 

Joseph & [Crossing to Snake.] Sir, your very devoted. 
[EjpU Snake.] Lady Sneerwell, I am very sorry you have 
put any farther confidence in that fellow. 

Lady S. (l.) Why so? 

Joseph S. (r.) I have lately detected him in frequent con- 
ference with old Rowley, who was formerly my fotiier's 
steward, and has never, you know, been a friend of mine. 

Lady S. And do you tiiink he would betray us ? 

Joseph S. Nothing more likely : — take my word for't. 
Lady Sneerwell, that fellow hasn't virtue enough to be 
faithful even to his own villany. Ah ! Maria ! 

Enter Maria, l. 

Lady S. (c.) Maria, my dear, how do you do ? 

What's the matter ? 

Maria, (l.) Oh ! there is that disagreeable lover of 
mine, Sir Benjamin Backbite, has just caJled at my guar- 
dian's, with hb odious uncle, Crabtree j so I slipt out, and 
ran hither to avoid them. 

LadyS. Is that all? 

Joseph S. (r.) If my brother Charles had been of the 
pai-ty, madam, perhaps you would not have been so much 
alarmed. 

Lady S. Nay, now you are severe ; for I dare swear the 
truth of the matter is, Maria heard yoti were here.-.-But, 
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my dear, what has Sir Bet^amia done, tliat you should 
avwdhimto? 

Maria, Oh, he has done nothing — ^but 'tis for what he 
has said : hki ooDYersation is a perpetual libel on all his 
aequalntance* 

Joseph S. Ay, and the worst of it is, there is no advan- 
tage in not knowing him — ^for he'll abuse a stranger just as 
soctti as his best friend ; and his uncle Crabtree*s as bad. 
. Lady S. Nay, but we should make allowance.— Sir Ben- 
Jaimn is a wit and a poet. 

Maria* For my part, I own, madam, wit loses its respect 
witfi me, when 1 see it in company with malice — What do 
JOB think, Mr Surfece ? [Crosses tohim.'\ 

Joseph S. Certainly, madam ; to smile at the jest which 
plants a thorn in another's breast is to become a principal 
in tiie mischief 

Ladp S. (l.) Psnaw ! — there's no possibility of being 
witty without a little ill nature: the malice of a good 
thing is the barb that makes it stick.— What's your opinion, 
Mr. Surface ? 

Josephs, ^R.) To be sure, madam; that conversation, 
where the spirit of raill^ is suppressed, will ever appear 
tedious and insipid. 

Maria, (c.) Well, I'll not debate how far scandal may 
lie allowable ; but in a man, I am sure, it is always con- 
temptible. We have pride, envy, rivalship, and a thousand 
^ttle motives to depreciate each other ; but the male slau- 
derer must have the cowardice of a woman before he can 
traduce one. 

JBnter Servant, l. 

Serv. Madam, Mrs. Candour is below, and if your lady- 
ship 's at leisure, will leave her carriage. 

Ladp S. Beg her to walk in. — {Esit Servant, l.] Now, 
Maria, howe^'er, here is a character to your taste ; for 
tiiougb Mrs. Candour is a little talkative, every body allows 
ber to be die best natured and best sort of woman. 

Maria, Yes, — with a very gross affectation of good na- 
ture and benevolence, she does more mischief than the di- 
ssect malice of old Crabtree. 

Joseph S. i'faith diaf s true, Lady Sneerwcll : whenever 
1 hear the current runinng against the characters of my 
friends, I never think them in such danger as when Can- 
dour undertakes their defence. 

X<K%f & Hush ! — ^here she is! — 

d3 
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Enier Mas. Candour, l. ^ 

Mrs, Jan, My dear Lady Sneerwell, how have you heen 

this century ? Mr. Surface, what news do yoa hear ? — 

though indeed it is no matter, for I think one hears nothing 
elM but scandal. 

Josephs, (r.) Just so, indeed, ma'am. 

Mrs, C, iCrossesto Maria.] Oh, Maria ! duld,— whati 
is the whole affair off between you and Charles ? His 
extravagance, I oresume — the town talks of nothing else. 

Maria, (a. c.) I am very sorry, ma'am, the town has so 
little to do. 

Mrs. C, (l. c.) True, true, child : but there's no stop^. 
ping people's tongues. I own I was hurt to hear it, as I in- 
deed was to learn, from the same quarter, that your f^nw' 
dian, Sir Peter, and Lady Teazle, have not agreed lately as 
well as could be wished* 

Maria. 'Tls strangely impertinent for people to busy 
themselves so. 

Mrs. C. Very true, child : — but whaf sto be done ? — Peo- 
ple will talk — ^there's no preventing it. Why, it was but 
yesterday I was told that Miss Gadabout had eloped with Sir 
Filigree Flirt.— But/ Lord *. there's no minding what one 
hears ; though, to be sure, I had this from very good autho- 
rity. 

Maria. Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs. C, So they are, child — shameful, shameful ! But 

the world is so censorious, no character escapes. Lord, 

now, who would have suspected your friend. Miss Prim, of 
au indiscretion ? Yet such is the ill-nature of people, that 
iliey say her uncle stopt her last week, just as she was step* 
ping into the York Mail with her daucing-master. 

Maria, I'll answer for't, there are no grounds for that re- 
port 

Mrs, C. Ah, no foundation in the world, I dare swear ; 
DO more, probably, than for the ?tory circulated last month, 
of Mrs. Festino*s afiair with Colonel Cassino; — ^though, to 
be sure, that matter was never rightly cleared up. 

Joseph S. The licence of invention some people take is^ 
monstrous indeed. 

Maria, 'Tis so, — ^but, in my opinion, those who report 
such things are equally culpable. 

Mrs, C. To be sure they are ; tale-bearers are as bad as 
the tale-makers — 'tis an old observation, and a very tru^ 
one t but what'b to be done, as I ssdd befpre ? how will 
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joa prevent people from talking ? To-day, Mrs. Clackitt 
av ured ooe, Mr. and Mrs. UoDeymoon were at last become 
Biere man and wife, like the rest of their acquaintance. 
She likewise hinted that a certain widow, in the next street, 
had got rid of her dropsy and recovered her shape in a 
HUMKt surprising manner And at the same time. Miss 
Tattle, who was by, affirmed, that Lord Buffalo had disco- 
vered his lady at a house of no extraordinary fame ; and 
that Sir Harry Bouquet and Tom Saunter were to measure 
swords on a similar provocation.— But, Lord, do you think 
I would report these things? — No, no! tale-bearers^ as I 
said before, are just as bad as the tale-makers. 

Jotepk S. Ah ! Mrs. Candour, if every body had your 
forbearance and good-nature ! 

Mrs. C. I confess, Mr. Surface, I cannot bear to hear 
people attacked behind their backs ; and when ugly circum- 
stances come out ag^nst our acqumntance, I own I always 
love to think the best. [Ladp Sneenoell and Maria retire 
a iUtle tf/7.] By the by, I hope 'tis not true that your bro- 
ther is abfloltttely ruined ? 

Joatph S. I am afnud his circumstauces are very bad in- 
deed, ma'am. 

Mn, C7. Ah ! I heard so — ^but you must tell him to keep 
cip his spirits ; every body almost is in the same way — 
Lord Spindle^ Sir lliomas Splint, and Mr. Nickit — all up, 
I hear, within this week ; so if Charles is undone, he 11 
find hiUf his acquaintance ruined too, aud that, you know, 
is a conscdatlon. 

Joseph & Doubtless, ma'am — a very great one. 

Enter Servant, l. 

Serw. Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

\Ex\t Servant 
Ladjf S, So, Maria, you see your lover pursues you ; po- 
sitively you sha'n't escape. 

EtUer Cbabtr£e, 1st. and Sir Benjamin Backbite, 2nd. l 

Crab. Lady Sueerwcll, I kiss your hand — [Crosses to 
Mrs. Candour,'\ — Mrs. Candour, I don't beHeve you are ac- 
quainted with my nephew. Sir Benjamin Backbite ? Egad ! 
ma'am, he has a pretty wit, and is a pret^ poet, too ; isn't 
he, Liady Sneerwell ? 

iHrB. (l.) O fie, uncle! 

Crob> Nay, egad, it's tme ; I back him at a rebus or a 
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diarade agaiusi the best rliyaier tn tlie Unsdon.— Ha»r 
yoar lady^ip beard die epignun be wrote hat wefk on. ' 
Lady Frizzle's feadier catefaisg fire ? — Do, Beojamiii, re- 
peat it, or die charade you made last mij^ esteiapore at* 
Mrs. Drowzie*s confersazioiie. Come now ; — your first b- 
the Dame of a fish, your second a great nand commander. 

Sir B, Unde, now — pr'ylhee— I 

Crab. Ffaith, ma'am, 'twoald surprise yoa to hear how j 
ready he is at ^ese things. | 

Lad^ S. 1 wonder. Sir Benjamin, yoa never publish any- * 
thing. 

Sir B. Tosaytmth, ma'am, 'tis very volgar to print; 
and as my little productions are mostly satires and 1am- 
IK>oo8 on particalar people, 1 find they drcnlate more by 
giving copies in confidence to the friends of the parties.- 
ICrosset to Maria.l However, I hare some love elegies, 
which, when favoured with this lady's smiles, I mean tii- 
give the public. 

Crab* 'Fore heaven, ma'am, they'll immortalise youl— - 
you will be handed down to posteri^, like Petrarch's Lau> 
ra, or Waller's Sacharissa. 

Sir B. Yes, madam, I think you will like them, when^ 
you shall see them on a beautiful quarto page, where a near 
rivulet of text shall murmur through a meadow of margin. 
—'Fore Gad they will be the most elegant things of their ' 
kind! 

Crab, [Crossing to Mrs. Candour.^ But, ladies, thatfs tnie- 
— have you heard the news ? 

Mrs, C, Wliat, sir, do you mean the report of — 

Crab. No, ma'am, that's not it*— Miss Nicely is goin^ • 
to be married to her own footman. 

Airs, C Impossible! 

Crab, Ask Sir Benjamin. 

Sir B. "ris very true, ma'am; every thing is fixed ^ 
and the wedding liveries bespoke. 

Crab, Yes — ^and they do say there were very pressins^^ 
reasous for it. 

Lady S, (t.) Why, I have heard something of thfs h«- ' 
fore. 

Mrs. C, (l. c.) It can't be — and I wonder any one* 
should believe such a story, of so prudent a lady as Misy 
Nicely. 

Sir B. (r. c.) O lud ! ma'am, that's the very reason* 
twas believed at ouce. She has always been so- catitioiu»- 
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and to reterved, that every body was sure there was some 
reason for It at bottom. 

Mr*, C. Why, to be sore, 'a tale of scilodal is as fatal to 
die cndit of a prudeut lady of her stamp, as a fever Is ge- 
nerally 10 those of the strongest constitutions. But there 
is a sort of puny nckly reputation, that is alwayn ailiug, yet 
will outlive the roboster chai-acters of a hundred prudes. 

Sir B, True, madam, — there are valetudinarians in 
repntation as well as constitution ; who, being con- 
scious of their weak part, avoid the least breath of air, and 
aupply their want of stamina by care and circumspection. 

Mti. C, Welly but this may be all a miltakc. You 
know. Sir Benjamin, very trifling circumstances often give 
rise to the moit iigorious tales. 

Crak That they do, 1*11 be sworn, ma'am.— Did yon 
ever hear how Miss Piper came to lose her lover and her 
character last summer at Tunbridge ?-— Sir Benjamin, you 
remember it ? 

Sir B, Ohy to be sure ! — ^the most whimsical circum • 
stance. 
^ La'fy S. How was it, pray ? 

Crab. Why, one evemng, at Mrs. Ponto's assembly, the 
conversation happened to turn on the breeding Nova 
Scotia sheep in this country. Says a young lady in com- 
pany, 1 have known instances of it — for Miss Letitia 
Piper, a first cousin of mine, had a Nova Scotia sheep that 
produced her twins. — What I cries the lady dowager Dun- 
dizzy (who you know is as deaf as a post), has Miss Piper 
had twins ? — ^This mistake, as you may imagine, threw the 
whole company into a fit of laughter. However, 'twas the 
next day every where reported, and in a few days beiie\'ed 
by tiie whole town, that Miss Letitia Piper had actually 
been brought to bed of a fine hoy and a girl ; and in less 
than a week there were some people who could name the 
father, and the fiirm-house where the babies were put to 
nurse. 

Lmfy S. Strange, indeed ! 

Crab. Matter of fact, I assure you. — [Crottes to Sur- 
faceJ] — O lud I Mr. Surface, pray is it true that your 
uncle. Sir Oliver, is coming home ? 

Joseph S. (a.) Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 

Crab, [l. o/Joiepk.'] He has been in the East Indies a 
long time. You can scarcely remember him, I believe .^— 
Sad comfort whenever he returns, to hear how your 
brother has gone on 1 
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Joseph S. Charles has been imprudent, sir, to be sure; 
but I liope no busy people have already prqudiced Sir 
Oliver agaunst himw He may reform. 

Sir B» To be sure he may : for my part, I merer be* 
lieved him to be so utterly void of principle as people 
say ; and though he has lost all his friends, I am told 
nobody is better spoken of by the Jews. 

Crab. That's true, egad, nephew. If the OkL Jewry was 
a ward, I believe Charles would be an alderman : — no mau 
more popular there, Vore Gad ! I hear he pays as many 
annuities as the Irish tontine ; and that whenever he is 
sick, tliey Nave prayers for the recovery of his health in all 
the synagogues. 

Sir B. Yet no man lives in greater splendour. They 
tell me, when he entertains his friends he will sit 
down to dinner with a dozen of his own securities ; have 
a score of tradesmen waiting in the antechamber, and an 
officer behind every guest's chair. 

Joseph S, lliis may be entertainment to you, gentlemen, 
but you pay very little regard to the feelings of a brother. 

Maria, llieir malice is intolerable. lOroeses,h.] Lady 
Sneerwell, I must wish you a good morning: I'm not 
very well. [Ejeit Maria^ l. 

Mrs, C O dear ! she changes colour very much. 

Lady S, Do, Mrs. Candour, follow her : she may want 
your assistance. 

Mrs* C. That I wiU, with all my soul, ma'am,— Poor 
dear girl, who knows what her situation may be ! 

[Exit Mrs* Canthur, Ih 

Ladji S. 'Twas nothing but that she could not bear to 
hear Charles reflected on, notwithstanding their dif« 
ference. 

Sir B, The young lady's penchant is obvious. 

Crab. But, Benjamin, you must not give up the pursuit 
for that: followher, and put her into good humour. Repeat 
her some of your own verses. Come, I'll assist you. 

Sir B, [Crosses to Sur/ace,'\ Mr. Surface, I did not 
mean to hart you ; but depend on't your brother is utterly 
undone. [Crosses, l. 

Crab, [Crosses to Surface.] O lud, aye ! undone as ever 
fuau was. — Can't raise a guinea ! [Crosees, u 

Sir B. [Crosses to Surface.^ And every thing sold, I*m 
told, that was moveable. — \CrosseSy l. 

C>a6. [Crosses^ c] I have seen one that was at his 
house. — Not a thing left but some empty Iwttles that were 
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overiooked, and tbe foinily pictareii, which I helieve arc 
framed in the wainscots — [Crosses, l. 

Sir B, [Cra8te$t c] And I'm very sorry, also, to hear 
some bad stories against him. [Going, l. 

Cmb, Oh! be luui done many mean things, that's certain. 

5ir Ji. But, however, as lie is your brother 

[Going, L. 

Crsft. Well tell you all anotiier opportunity. 

[Eammi Crahtree and Sir Benjamin, l. 

Lady & Ha ! ha ! 'tis very hard for them to leave a 
subject tbey have not quite run down. 

Joseph & And I believe the alHise was no more ac* 
ceptable to your ladyship than Maria. 

La^ S. I doubt her affections are further engaged than 
we Imagine. But tiie feniily are to be here this evening, 
so you may as well dine where you are, and we shall have 
an opportuni^ of observing farther ; in the meantime, I'll 
go and plot mischief, and you shall study sentiment. 

[ Exeunt, b. 

SCENE II.— 5Sr Petei's House. 

Enter Sir Petxr, l. 

S^r P. When an old bachelor marries a young wife, 
what is he to expect? "lis now six months since 
Lady Teazle made me the happiest of men — and I have 
been tlie most miserable dog ever since. We tift a little 

Sing to church, and came to a quarrel before the bells 
d done ringing. I was more than once nearly choked 
with gall during the honeymoon, and had lost all comfort 
In life before my friends had done wishing me joy. Yet I 
efa<ise with caution — a g^rl bred wholly in the country, who 
never knew luzury beyond one sUk gown, nor dissipation 
above the annual gala of a hks ball. Yet she now plays 
lier part In all the extravagant fopperies of fashion and 
the town, with as ready a grace as if she had never seen a 
bosh or a grass-plot out of Orosvenor Square ! I am 
sneered at \fj all my acquaintance, and paragraphed in the 
newspapers. She disripates my fortune, and contradicts 
an my humours ; yet, the worst of It is, I doubt I love 
her, or I should never bear all this. However, I'll never 
be weak enoujj^ to own it 

Enier Rowley, r. 

Rovdetf. Oh ! Sir Peter, your servant: how is it with 
you, sir ? 
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Sir p. (l.) Very bad, master Rowley, very bad. I meet 
with nothing but crosses and vexations* 

Rowley, (k.) What can have happened rince yesterday ? 

Sir P. A good question to a married man 1 

Rowley. Nay, I'm sure, Sir Peter, your lady cannot be 
the cause of your uneasiness. 

iS'f r P. Why, Has any body told you she was dead ? 

Rowlesf* Come, come, Sir Peter, you love her, notwith- 
standing your tempers don't exactly agree. 

Sir P, But the fault is entirely hers, master Rowley. I 
aui, myself, the sweetest tempered man alive, and iMte a 
teaziug temper : and so I tell her a hundred timet a day% 

Rowley. Indeed! 

Sir P. Ay I and what is very extraordinary, in all our 
disputes she is always in the wrong ! But Lady Sneerwell, 
and tlie set she meets at her housc^ encourage the perverse- 
ness of licr disposition. Then, to complete my vexation, 
Maria, my ward, whom I ought to have the power of a 
father over, is determined to turn rebel too, and absolutely 
refuses the man whom I have long resolved on for her 
husband; meaning, I suppose, to bestow herself on his 
profligate brother. 

Rowley. You know, sir, I have always taken the liberty 
to differ with you on the subject of these two young gentle- 
men. I only wish you may not be deceived in your opi- 
nion of the elder. For Charles, my life on't! he will 
retrieve his errors yet. Their worthy father, once my 
honoured master, was, at his years, nearly as wild a spark ; 
yet, when he died, he did not leave a more benevolent 
heart to lament his loss. 

Sir P. You are wrong. Master Rowley. On their father's 
death, you know, I acted as a kind of guardian to them both, 
till their uncle Sir Oliver'sEasteru liberality gave them an 
early independence : of course, no person could have more 
opportunities of judging of their hearts, and I was never 
mistaken in my life. Joseph is indeed a model for the 
young men of the age. He is a man of sentiment, and 
acts up to the sentiments he professes ; but for the other, 
take my word for't, if he had any grain of virtue by de- 
scent, he has dissipated it with the rest of his inheritance. 
Ah ! my old friend. Sir Oliver, will be deeply uK>rtified 
when he finds how part of his bounty has been misapplied. 

Rowley, I am sony to find you so violent against the 
young man, because this may be tiie most critical period of 
his fortune. I came hither with news that will surprise 
you. 
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SirP» WhstI let me bear. 

Btml€0, Sir Oliver it arrired, and at this moment in 
town. 

Sir P. How ! yon axtonish me ! I thought you did not 
expect him this month. 

Bowlejf^ I did not $ but his passage has been remarkably 
quick. 

Sir P. Egad, I shall rejoice to see my old friend. 'Us 
sixteen years since we met#— l^e have had many a day 
together ^— but does he still enjoin us not to inform his 
nephews of his arrival ? 

Mowkif. Most strictly. He means, before it is known, 
to make some trial of tiieir dispositions. 

SirP* Ah ! there needs no art to discover their merits 
—however, he shall have his way: but, pray, does he 
know I am married ? 

Rat^ey. Yef, and will soon wish you joy. 

Sir P. Wlutf, as we drink health to a friend in a cou- 
•umptiou. Ah I Oliver will laugh at me. We used to 
ndl at matrimony tc^ether : but he has been steady to his 
text. Well, he must be at my house, though!— I 'IMu- 
atantly give orders for his reception, fiul, master Rowley, 
doa^ drop a word that Lady Teazle and I ever disagree. 

Romhifn fiy no means. 

Sir P» For I should never be able to staud Noll's jokes ; 
so rd have him think. Lord forgive me ! that we arc a 
very happy couple. 

-Bowleg. I understand you : — but then you must be very 
careful not to differ while he is in the house with you. 

Sir P. Egad, and so we must —and tliat's impossible. 
Ah 1 master Rowley, when an old bachelor marries a 
young wife, he deserves— do— the crime carries its punish- 
meot along with it. [Egeunt Bowlep, b.. Sir Peter ^ l. 

END OF ACT I. 



ACT n. 

SCENE I^Sff Peter's House, 

Enter Lady Teazlk and Sir Peter, l 

Sir P. Lady Teazl<*, Lady Teazle, 1*11 not liear it I 
Ladjf 7V (r.) Sir Peter, Sir Peter, \un may bear it or 

c 
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QOt> as yf>u please; but I ought to have my own way in 
every thing ; and what's more, I will too. What'. 
Uiough I was educated in the country, I know very well 
that women of fashion in London are accountable to 
nobody after they are married. 

Sir P. (l.) Very well, ma'am, very well ; — so a hus- 
band is to have no influence, no authority ? 

Lady T. Authority! No, to be sure: — ^if you wanted 
authority over me, you should have adopted me, and not 
married me : 1 i^ni sure you were old enough. 

Sir P. Old enough ! — ay — ^there it is. Well, well, 
Lady Teazle, though my life may be made unhappy by your 
temper, I'll not be ruined by your extravagance. 

Lady T* My extravagance! I'm sure I'm not more 
extravagant than a woman of fashion ought to be. 

Sir P, No, no, madam, you shall throw away no more 
8UU1S on such unmeaning luxury. 'Slife! to spend as 
much to furnish your dressing-room with flowers in winter 
as would suffice to turn the Pantheon into a green-house, 
and give a f^te champ^re at Christmas. 

Lady 1\ Lord, Sir Peter, am I to blame, because 
flowers are dear in cold weather } You should find fault 
with the climate, and not with me. For my part, I'm 
sure, I wish it was spring all the year round, and that 
roses grew under our feet ! 

Sir P. Oons ! madam — if you had been born to this, 
I shouldn't wonder at your talking thus ; but you forget 
what your situation was when I married you. 

Lady T. No, no> I don't ; 'twas a very disagreeable one, 
or I shuuKl never have married you. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, madam, you were then hi somewhat a 
humbler .style : — the daughter of a plain country squire. 
Recollect, Lady Teazle, when I saw you first sitting at your 
tambour, in a pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch of 
keys at your side; your hair combed smooth over a roll, 
and your apartment hung round with fruits in worsted, of 
yoni own working. 

Lady T, O, yes ! I remember it very well, and a curious 
life I led. — My daily occupation to inspect the dairy, su- 
perintend the poultry, make extracts from the family re< 
ceipt book, — and comb my aunt Deborah's lap-dog. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, ma'am, 'twas so indeed. 

Lady T. And then, you know, my evening amusements ! 
To draw patterns for ruflles, which I had not materials to 
make up ; to play Pope Joan with tiie curate ; to read a 
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novel to iBT annt ; or to be ftttick down to an old spinet to 
ftrum my rather to sleep after a fox-chase. [Crosses, l. 

Sir P» (a.) I am glad you have so good a memory. 
YeSy madam, these were the recreations I took you- from ; 
oat now you must have your coach — ^vis-k-vis — and three 
powdered footmen before your chair ; and, in the summer, 
a pair of white cats to draw you to Kensington^gardeus. 
No recollection, I suppose, when you were content to ride 
doiiUe» behind the butler, on a dock'd coach-horse. 

Lady T, (l.) No— I swear I never did that : I deny 
te butler and the coach-horse. 

Sir P. This, madam, was your situation; and what 
have I done for you ? I have made you a woman of 
fashion, of fortune, of rank ; in short, I have made you 
u:y wife. 

Ladjf T, Well, then,— and there is but one thing mori^ 

yoii can make me to add to the obligation, and that is 

' Sir P. My widow, I suppose ? 

Lmdff 7. Hem ! hem I 

Sir P. I thank yon, madam — bat don't flatter yourself; 
for thoagh your ill conduct may disturb my peace of mind, 
it shall never break my heart, I promise you : however, I 
am equally obliged to you for the lunt. [Crosses, l. 

Ladg 2\ (k.) Then why will you endeavour to make 
yoursdif so disagreeable to me, and thwart me in every 
fittle elegant expense ? 

Sir. P. (L.) 'Slife, madam, I say, had you any of these 
little elegant expenses when you married me ? 

Iga4§ T, Lud, Sir Peter I would you have me be out of 
the fiEtthion ? 

Sir P. llie foshion, indeed I What had you to do witli 
die foshion before you married me ? 

LfOdif T, For my part, I should think you would like to 
have your wife thought a woman of taste. 

^r P. Ay — there again — taste — Zounds ! madam, you 
had no taste when you married me ! 

Littdiff. 71 That's very true, indeed. Sir Peter ; and after 
having married you, I should never pretend to taste again, 
I allow. But now. Sir Peter, since we have finished oar 
daily jangle, I presume I may go to my engagement at Lady 
SneerweU's. 

Sir* P. Ay, there's another precious circumstance — a 
charming set of acquaintance you have made there. 

Lady T. Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people of rank and 
foftuiie^ and remarkably tenadous of reputation. 

c2 
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Sir P, Yd, egad, they are tenadoni of refrntation with 
a vengeance : for they don't chooite any body vhonld havs 
a character bat theniselfes !— Such a cri^ ! Ah 1 many a 
wretch- has rid on a hordle who has done less mischief 
than these utterers of forged tales, coiners of scandal, and 
clippers of reputation. 

Loify T, Whatl would you restrtdn the freedom of 
bpeech ? 

Sir P. Ah I they have made you just as bad as any one 
of the society. 

Lady T. Why, I believe I do bear a pert widi a tole- 
rable grace. 

Sir P, -Grace, indeed ! 

Ladp T, But I vow I bear no malice against the people 
I abuse. — When I say an ill-natured thing, 'tis out of pure 
good humour ; and I take it for granted, they deal exactly 
in the same manner with me. But, Sir Peter, you know 
you promised to come to Lady Sneerwell's too. 

Sir P. Well, well, I'll call in just to look after my 
own character. 

Ladp T. ^lien indeed you must make haste after me, 
or you'll be too late. So, good bye to ye. 

[ExU Lady Teazle, r. 

Sir P. So — I have gaiti'd much by my intended expos- 
tulation : yet, with what a charming air she contradicts 
every thing I say, and how pleasingly she shows her coiw 
tempt for my authority ! Well, though I can't make her 
love me, there is great satisfaction in quarrelling widi her^ 
and I think she never appears to such advantage as when 
she is doing every thing in her power to plague me. [Ejrit, L. 

SCENE 11.— Lady SneerweWs House, — Company sitting at 
the bach of the stage at Card Tables, 

Lady Snberwell, Mrs. Candour, Crabtree, Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, am/ Joseph Surface, discovered ; 
Servanti attending with Tea, 8fc. 

Lady S. (l.) Nay, positively, we will bear if. 

Joseph S, Yes, yes, the epigram, by all means. 

Sir B, O plague ou't, uncle ! 'tis mere nonsense. 

Crab. No, No ; 'fore Qad, very clever for an extem- 
pore ! 

Sir B, (r. c.) But, ladies, you should be acquainted with 
the circumstance. You must know, that one day last week, 
as Lady Betty Curricle was taking the dust in Hyde Park, 
in a sort of duodecimo phaeton, she desired me to write 
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some verses ou her ponies $ upon which I took out my 
pocket-booky and in one moment produced the following : 

Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies ; 
Other horses are clowns, but these macaronies : 
T6 gire them this titie I'm sure is not wrong. 
Their legs are so slim, and their tsuls are so long. 

Crab. There, ladies, done in the smack of a whip, and 
ou horseback too. 

Joseph S. (r.) a rery Phoebus, mounted — ^hideed, Sir 
nenjamin. 

Sir B, O dear, sh- ! trifles— trifles. 

Enter Maria and Lady Teazle, l. 

Mrs. C» I must have a copy. 

Ladp & Lady Teazle, I hope we shall see Sir Peter ? 

Lady T. I believe he'll wait on your ladyship presently. 

Lat^ S» Maria, my dear, you look grave. Come, you 
shall sit down to piquet with Mr. Surface. 

Maria. I take very little pleasure in cards— however, 
ril do as your ladyship pleases. 

[Retires up centre, with Lady Sneerwell and Surface, 

Loify 71 I am surprised Mr. Surface should sit dowu 
with her ; 1 thought he would have embraced this op\)Oi - 
Umitf of speaking to me, before Sir Peter came. [Aside. 

^m C. [They aU advance."] Now, Til die, but you are 
so scandalous, I'll forsweai* your society. 

lAidy T. What's the matter, Mrs. Candour ? 

Mrs. C. They'll not allow our friend Miss Vermillion 
to be haudsome. 

La4i^ S. [Comes down, l.] O, surely, she is a pretty 
woman. 

Crab. I am very glad you think so, ma'am. 

Mrs. C. She has a charming fresh colour. 

Lady T, [Crosses, c] Ves, when it is fresh put on. 

Mrs. C. O fie I I'll swear her colour is natural : I have 
seen it come and go. 

Lady T. I dare swear you have, ma'am : it goes off ut 
nighty and comes agun in the morning. 

Airs. C. Ha! ha! ha ! how I hate to hear you talk so! 
But tturely now, her sister is, or was, very handsome. 

Grab. Who .* Mrs. Evergreen ? O Lord ! she's six and 
fifiy if she's an hour ! 

Mrs. C. Now positively you wrong her ; fifty-two or 
fifty-three is the utmost— and I don't think she looks 
more. 

c3 
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Sh B. (r. c.) Ah f there's no judging by her looks, 
unless one could see her face. 

Lady S. (l.) Well, well, if Mrs. Evergreen does take 
some pains to repair the ravages qf time, you must' allow 
she effects it with great ingenuity ; and surely that'trhetter 
than the careless manner in which the widow Ochre cauUu 
her wrinkles. 

Sir jB. Nay, now. Lady Sneerwell, you are severe upon 
the widow. Come, come, 'tis not that she paints so ill— 
but when she has finished her face, she joins it on so badly 
to her neck, that she looks li^e a mended statue, in whkli 
the connoisseur may see at once that the head is modem, 
though the trunk 's antique. 

Crab» Ha ! ha ! ha 1 Well said, nephew ! 

{Servants give the Characiert coffee^ j'c. and wait behind. 

Mrs* C. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, you make me laugh ; but I 
vow I hate you for it. What do you tliiuk of Miss Sim- 
per ? 

»Sir B, Why she has very pretty teeth. 

Lady T. Yes, and on that account, when she is neither 
speaking or laughing (which very seldom happens), she 
never absolutely shuts her mouth, but leaves it always on 
ajar, as it were, — thus. [Slunos her teeth. 

Mrs. C. How can you be so ill-natured ? 

Lady T. Nay, I allow even that's better than the psuns 
Mrs. Prim takes to conceal her fosses in front. She draws 
her mouth till it positively resembles the aperture of a 
poor's box, and all her words appeal* to slide out edgewise, 
as it were, — thus — How do you do, madam ? Yes^ ma- 
dam. [Mimics, 

Lady S. Very well. Lady Teazle ; I see you can be a 
little severe. 

Lady T. In defence of a friend it is but justice. But 
here comes Sir Peter to spoil our pleasantry. 

[Crosses to Sir BeT^amin. 

Enter Sir Pbtbr Teazle, l. 

Sir P. Ladies, your most obedient. Mercy on me ! 
here is the whole set ! a character dead at every word, I 
suppose. [yiside, 

Mrs* C. I am rejoiced you are come, Sir Peter. They 
have been so censorious — ^they'll allow good qualities to 
'nobody. 

Sir P, lliat must be very distressing to you, indeed, Mrs. 
Candour. 
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Mn, C. Not even good oatore to our friend Mrs. Pursy. 

Lady 2\ What, the fat dowager who was at Mrs. Qua- 
drille s, last oig^t ? 

Mr». C, Nay, but her bulk is her misfortune ; and when 
she takes soch pains to get rid of it, you ought not to re- 
fleet on her. 

JLM</p S, Thaf 8 very true, indeed. 

L€u/y T. Yes, I know she almost lives on acids and small 
whey ; laces herself hy pullies ; and often in the hottest 
noon in summer, you may see her on a little squat poney, 
witii her hair plaited up behind like a drummer's, and puf- 
fing round the Ring on a fnll trot. 

Mr$, C, I thank you, Lady Teazle, for defending her. 

Sir P. Yes, a good defence, truly ! 

Mrs, C But, Sir Benjamin is as censorious as Miss 
Sallow. 

Crab. Yes, and she is a curious being to pretend to be 
censorious — an awkward gawky, without any one good 
point under heaven. 

Mrs. C Positively, you shall not be so very severe. Miss 
Sallow is a near rdation of mine by marriage, and as for 
her person, great allowance is to be made ; for, let me tell 
you, a woman labours uuder many disadvantages who tries 
to pass for a girl at six and thirty. 

Ladp S, Though, surely, she is handsome still — and for 
the weakness in her tyes, considering how much she reads 
by candlelight, it is not to he wondered at. 

Mrs. C. True, and then as to her manner ; upon my word, 
I think it is particularly graceful, considering she never had 
the least education: for you know her mother was a 
Welsh milliner, and her father a sugar-baker at Bristol. 

Sir B. Ah ! you are both of you too good-natured ! 

Sir P. Yes, damned good-natured ! This their own re- 
lation ! mercy on me ! [Aside, 

Sir B, And Mrs. Candour is of so moral a turn. 

Mrs, C» Well, I will never join in ridiculing a friend ; 
and so I constantiy tell my cousin Ogle ; and you. all know 
what pretensions she has to be critical on beauty. 

Crab, O to be sure ! she has herself the oddest counte- 
nance that ever was seen ; 'tis a collection of features 
from all the different countries of the globe. 

Sir B. So she has, indeed — an Irish front — 

Crab. Caledonian locks — 

Str B, Dutch nose — 

Crab* Austrian lips— 
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Sir B. Complexion of a Spaaiard — 

Crab. And teeth h la CMnai* — 

Sir B, In short, her face resembles a iabk ^Adte at Spa 
^-where no two guests are of a nation — 

Crab. Or a congress at the close of a general war- 
wherein all the members, even to her eyes, appear to have 
a different interest, and her nose and chin are the only 
parties likely to join issue. 

Mn, C. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir P. Mercy on my life I—a person they dine with twice 
a weelc. \A8ide> 

Mrs, C. Nay, but I vow you shall not carry the laugh off 
so — for, give roe leave to say, that Mrs. Ogle — 

Sir P. [Crosses to Mrs, Can^of/r.]. Madam, raadam, I 
beg your pardon — there's no stopping these good gentle- 
men's tongues, fiut when 1 tcli you, Mrs. Candour, that 
the lady they are abusing is a particular friend of mine, I 
hope you'll not take her part [Mrs, Candour turns up stage, 

IjadyS. Ha! ha! ha! Well said. Sir Peter! but you 
are a cruel creature, — ^too phlegmatic yourself for a jest, 
and too peevish to allow wit in others. 

Sir P. Ah ! madam, true wit is more nearly allied to 
good-nature than your ladyship is aware of. 

Ladp T. True, Sir Peter ; 1 believe they are so near akin 
that they can never be united. 

Sir B^ Or rather, suppose them man and wife, because 
one so seldom sees them togetlier. 

Lofiy T, fiut Sir Peter is such an Memy to scandal, I 
believe he would have it put down by parliament. 

Sir P, 'Fore heaven, madam, if they were to- consider 
the spoi-ting with reputation of as much importance as 
poacliing on manors, and pass an act for the preservation 
of fame, as well as game, I believe many would thank tliem 
for the bill. 

Lady S. O Lud ! Sir Peter ; would you deprive us of our 
privileges ? 

Sir P. Ay, madam ; and then no person should be per- 
mitted to' kill characters and run down reputations, but 
qualified old maids and disappointed widows* 

Lady S, Go, you monster ! 

Mrs, C. But, surely, you would not be quite so severe 
on those who only report what they hear ? 

Sir P, Yes, madam, I would have law merchant for 
tlicm too ; and in all cases of slander currency, whenever 
the drawer of the lie was not to be found, the injured par- 
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ties should have a right to come on any of the indorsers. 

[Hmvant enters i^ and whispers Sir Peter, 

Crab. Well, for roy part, I believe there uever was a 
scandalous tale without some foundation. 

Lady S. Come, l^ies, shall we dt down to cards in the 
next room ? 

Sir P. [To the Servant,'] I'll be with them directly.— I'll 
get away Unperceived. [Apart.] [E^vit Servant, l. 

Lady S. Sir Peter, you are not going to leave us ? 

5i> P, Your ladyship must excuse me ; I'm called away 
by particular business. But I leave my character behind 
me. [Exit Sir Peter, h. 

Sir B, Well — certsdnly. Lady Teazle, that lord of yours 
is a strange being : I could tell you some stories of him 
would make you laugh heartily, if he were not your 
husband. 

Lady T. O, pray don't mind that; — why dou't you ?— 
come, do let's hear them. [Joins the rest of the company 
going into the neatt room l. u. b. Surface and Maria advance. 

Joseph S. Mai'ia, I see you have no satbfaction iu this 
society. 

Maria, (l.) How is it possible I should ? — If to raise 
malicious smiles at the infirmities or misfortunes of those 
who have never injured us, be the province of wit or 
humour. Heaven grant me a double portion of dulness I 

Joseph S, (r.) Yet they appear more ill-natured than they 
are, — they have no malice at heart. 

Maria, 'llien is their conduct sdll more contemptible ; 
for, in my opinion, nothing could excuse the intemperance 
of thdr tongues, but a natural and uncontrollable bitter- 
ness of mind. 

Joseph S. But can you, Maria, feel thus for others, and 
be unkind to me alonb ? — Is hope to be denied the tea- 
derest passion' ? 

Maria. Why will you distress me by renewing this sub- 
ject? 

Joseph S, Ah, Maria I you would not treat me thus, and 
oppose your guardian. Sir Peter's will, but that I see that 
profligate Charles is still a favoured rival. 

Maria. Ungenerously urged!— But whatever my senti- 
ments are for that unfortunate young roan, be assured 1 
shall not feel more bound to give him up, because his dis- 
tresses have lost him the regard even of a brother. 

[Crosses, B. 

Joseph S. (l.) Nay, but Maria, do not leave nie with a 
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frown : by all that's honest, I swear. Gad's life^ here's 
Lady Teazle ! — [Aiide.y-^YovL most not— uo, you shall not 
— for, though I have the pratest regard for Lady Teazle — 

Maria. Lady Teazle ! 

Joseph S< Yet^ were Sir Peter to suhpect-^ 

JCtUer Lady Teazle, l. u. e. and comes/orward, c. 

Ladjf T, What is this, pray ? Does he take her for me ? 
• —Child, you are wanted in the next room,— [ExU Maria, 
L. u. e.] — What is all this, pray ? 

Joseph S. (l.) O, the most unlucky circumstance in na- 
ture ! Maria has somehow suspected the tender concern I 
have for your happiness, and threatened to acquaint Sir 
Peter with her suspicions, and I was just endeavouring to 
reason with her when you came in. 

Lady T. Indeed ! but you seemed to adopt a very tender 
method of reasoning-^o you usually argue on your knees ? 

,Joseph S. 0| she's a child, and I thought a little bombast 
— fiut. Lady Teazle, when are you to give me your judg- 
ment on my library, as you promised ? 

Lady T, No, no ; I begin to think it would be impru- 
dent, and you know 1 admit you as a lover no farther than 
fashion requires. 

Joseph S. True — a mere platonic cicisbeo — what every 
Loudon wife is entitled to. 

Lady T. Certainly, one must not be out of the fashion. 
However, 1 have so' many of my cotfntry prejudices left, 
that, though Sir Peter's ill-humour may vex me ever so, it 
never shall provoke me to — 

Joseph S. The only revenge in your power. Well — I 
applaud your moderation. 

Lady T. Go — ^you are an insinuating wretch. [Crosses, 
L.]— But we shall be missed — let u* join the company. 

Joseph S, But we had best not return together* 

Lady T. Well— don't stay ; for Marii sha'n't come to 
hear any more of your reasoning, I promise you. 

[Exit Lady Teazle , l. u. E. 

Joseph S» A curious dilemma, truly, my politics have rue 
mc into ! I wanted, at first, only to ingratiate myself with 
Lady Teazle, that she might not be my enemy with Maria ; 
and I have, I don't know how, become her serious lover. 
Sincerely, I begin to wish I had never made such a point of 
Staining so very good a character, for it has led me into so 
manydamn'd rogueries, that I doubt I shall be exposed at 
last. Vii»i^j It* 
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SCENE III — Sir Peter Teazle's. 
Entet Sir Oliver Surface and Rowley, l. 

■ 

SirO* (r.) Ha! hal ha! So my old friend is married, 
hey? — a youug wife out of the country. — Ha! ha! ha! 
That he should have stood bluff to old bachelor so long, and 
sink into a husband at last. 

Rouf. (l.) But you must not rally him on the subject, 
Sir Oliver : 'tis a tender point, 1 assure you, though he has 
been married only seven months. 

Sir 0. Then he has been just half a year on the stool of 

repentance ! — Poor Peter! But you say he has entirely 

given up Charles, — never sees him, hey ? 

Row* His prejudice against him is astonishing, and I am 
sure, greatly increased by a jealousy of him with Lady Tea- 
zle, which he has been indiujtriously led into by a scanda^ 
lou8 society in the neighbourhood, who have contributed 
not a litde to Charles's ill name. Whereas, tlie truth is, I 
belKve, if the lady is partial to either of them, his brother 
is the favourite. 

Sir O. (r.) Ay, I know there are a set of malicious, pra- 
ting prudoit gossips, both male and female, who murder 
characters to kill time ; and will rob a youug fellow of his 
good name, before he has years to know the value of it. — 
But I am not to be prejudiced agsunst my nephew by such, 
I proDiise you. — No, no, — ^if Charles has done nothing 
falfle or mean, I shall compound for his extravagauce. 

Bote* (l.) Then, my life on't, you will reclaim him* 
Ah, sir ! it gives me new life to find that your heart b 
not tamed against him ; and that the son of my good old 
master has one friend, however, left. 

Sir O. What, shall I forget. Master Rowley, when I was 
at Ids years myself? — Egad, my brother and I were neither 
of OS very prudent youths ; and yet, 1 believe, you have not 
■eeu many better men than your old master was. 

Row. Sir, 'tis this reflection gives me assurance that 
Charles may yet be a credit to his family. — But here comes 
Sir Peter. [ Goes a little up. 

Sir O. Egad, so he does. — Mercy on me ! — he's greatly 
altered— and seems to have a settled married look ! One 
may read /tutband iu his face at this distance ! 

£nter Sir Peter Teazle, r. 

Sir P. U.) Hah ! Sir Oliver— ujy old friend! Welcome 
."0 England a thousand times ! 
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low whom you brought for Sir Oliver to examine, relative 
to Charles's affairs ? 

Row, Below, waiting hi» commands, and no one can 
give him better intelligence. This, Sir Oliver, is a friendly 
Jew, who, to do him justice, has done every thing in his 
power to bring your nephew to a proper sense of his ex- 
travagance. 

Sir P, Pray let us have him in. 

Row, Desire Mr. Moses to walk up sturs. 

Sir P. But, pray, why should you suppose he will speak 
the truth ? 

Row* Oh! I have convinced him that he has no 
chance of recovering certain sums advanced to Charles, 
but through Uie bounty of Sir Oliver,, who he knows is ar- 
rived ; so that you may depend on his fidelity to his ovtii 
interests : I have also another evidence in my power, one 
Snake, whom I have detected in a matter little short of 
forgery, and shall shortly produce to remove some of your 
prejudices, Sir Peter, relative to Charles and Lady Teazle. 

Sir P, I have heard too much on that subject. 

Row, Here comes the honest Israelite. — 

Enter Mosss, r. 

This is Sir Oliver. 

Sir 0. Sir, I understand you have lately had great deal- 
ings with my nephew, Charles. 

Moses, [ Crosses to Sir O.] Yes, Sir Oliver, I have done 
all I could for him } but he was ruined before he 4:ame iso 
me for assistance. 

Sir O. That was unlucky, truly ; for yon havo had no 
opportunity of showing your talents. 

Moses. None at 9II ; I hadn't the pleasure of knowing 
his distresses till be was some thousands worse than 
nothing. 

Sir O, Unfortunate, indeed !<•— But I suppose you have 
done all in your power for him, honest Moses ? 

MtfSes. Yes, he knows that ; — this very evening I was to 
have brought him a gentleman from the dty, who does not 
know him, and will, I believe, advaiice him some money. 

^fV P, What, — one, Charles never had money from be- 
fore ? 

Moses. Yes — Mr. Premium, of Crutched Friars, for- 
merly a broker. 

Sir P. Egad, Sir Oliver, a tliought strikes me I — Charles, 
you say, does not know Mr. Premium ? 
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Motet* Not at all. 

Sir P. Now then, Sir Oliver, yoo may have n better op- 
portunity of satisfying yourself than by an old romancing 
tale of a poor relation : go with my friend Moses, and re- 
present Premium, and then, I'll answer for it, you'll sec 
your nephew in all his gloiy. 

^{> O. Egad, I like this idea better than the otlier, and I 
may visit Joseph afterwards as old Stanley. 
Sir P, True — so you may. 

Row, Well, this is taking Charles rather at a disad- 
vantage, to be sure; — however, Moses, you understand 
Sir Peter, and will be faithful ? 

Motet, You may depend upon me ; [Looks at his watch.] 
this is near the time I was to have gone. [Crosses l. 

Sir O. I'll accompany you as soon as you please, Moses 

But hold ! I have forgot one thing — how tlie plague 

shall I be able to pass for a Jew ? 

Motet, There's no need — ^the principal Is Christian. 

Sir O. Is he? I'm very sorry to hear it. But then 
again, an't I rather too smartly dressed to look like a 
money lender ? 

Sir P, Not at all ; 'twould not be out of character, if 
yon went in your own carriage, — ^would it, Moses ? 

Moses, Not in the least. 

Sir O. Well— but how must I tflk .>— there's certainly 
some cant of usury and mode of treating that I ought t(» 
know. 

Sir P, O ! there's not much to learn. The great point, 
as I take it, is to be exorbitant enough in your demands 
— hey, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, that's a very great point. 

Sir O, ni answer for't 111 not be wanting in that I'll 
ask him eight or ten per cent, pn the loan, at least 

Motet. If you ask him no more than that, you'll be 
discovered immediately. 

Sir O, Hey ! — what the plague ! — how much then ? 

Moket. That depends npon the circumstances. If he 
appears not very anxious for the supply, you should re- 
quire only forty or fifty per cent. ; but if you find him in 
great distress, and want the monies very bad, you may ask 
double. 

Sir P, A good honest ti*ade you're learning, Sir Oliver ! 

Sir O. Truly, I think so — and not unprofitable. 

Motet, Then, you know, you hav'n't the monies your- 
sdf, but are forced to borrow them for him of a friend 

D 2 
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Sir 0. Oh ! I borrow it of a friend, do 1 ? 

Moses, Yes ; and your friend is an unconscionable dog: 
but you can't help that. 

Sir O. My friend an unconscionable dog, is he ? 

Moses, Ves, and he himself has not the monies by hiio, 
but is forced to sell stock at a great loss. 

Shr O, He is forced to sell stock at a great loss, is be? 
Well, that's very kind of him. 

St'r P. I'faith, Sir Oliver — Mr. Premium, I mean,— yott*U ' 
soon be master of the trade. 

Sir O, Moses shall give me farther instructioiis as we 
go together. 

Sir P. You will not have much time^ for your nephew 
•lives hard by. 

Sir 0, O ! never fear : my tutor appears so able, that 
though Charles lived in the next street, it must be my own 
fault if I am not a complete rogue before I turn the corner. 

[Exeunt Sir Oliver Surface and Moses, l* 

Sir P. So, now, 1 think Sir Oliver will be convinced : 
you are partial, Rowley, and would have prepared Charles 
for the other plot. 

Jt^fW, No, upon my word, Sir Peter. 

Sir P. Well, go bring me this Snake, and I'll hear what 
he has to say, presently. — I see Maria, and want to speak 
with her. [Ej^it Rowley, R.] I should be glad to be con- 
vinced my suspicions of Lady Teazle and Charles were un- 
just. I have never yet opened my mind on this subject to 
my friend Joseph — I am determined 1 will do it — he will 
give me his opinion sincerely. 

Enter Maria, l. 

So, child, has Mr. Surface returned with yon ? 

Maria, (l.) No, sir ; he was engaged. 

Sir P, (r.) Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the more 
you converse with that amiable young man, what return 
his partiality for you deserves ? 

Mana, Indeed, Sir Peter, your frequent importunity ou 
this subject distresses me extremely— you compel me to 
declare, that I know no man who has ever paid me a par- 
ticular attention, whom I would not prefer to Mr. Surface. 

Sir P, So — here's perverseuess ! — No, no, Maria, 'tis 
Charles only whom you would prefer. 'Tis evident his 
vices and follies have won your heart. 

Maria, 'V\\U is unkiud, sir. You know I have obeyed 
you in neither seeing nor corresponding with lum : I have 
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beard enough to convince me that he is unworthy my re- 
gard. Yet I cannot think it culpable, if, while my under- 
standing severely condemns his vices, my heart suggests 
some pity for his distresses. 

Sir P. Well, well, pity him as much as you please ; but 
give your heart and hand to a worthier object. 

Maria. Never to his brother ! [Crosses, r. 

Sir P, Go — ^perverse and obstinate I but take care, 
madam ; you have never yet known what the authority of 
a guardian is : don't compel me to inform you of it. 

Maria. I can only say, you shall not have just reason. 
*Tis true, by my father's will, I am for a short period 
bound to regard you as his substitute ; but must cease lo 
think you so-, when you would compel me to be miserable. 

[Exit Maria f R. 

Sir P, Was ever man so crossed as I am ? Every thing 
conspiring to fret me ! I had not been involved in matri- 
mony a fortnight, before her father, a hale and hearty man, 
died, on purpose, I believe, for the pleasure of plaguing me 
with the care of his daughter. [Lady Teazle sings without.] 
But here comes my helpmate ! She appears in great good 
humour. How happy I should be if I could tease her into 
loving me, though but a little ! 

Enter Lady Tbazlb, k» 

Lady T, Lud ! Sir Peter, I hope you havn't been quar- 
relling with Maria? It is not using me well to be ill- 
humoured when 1 am not by. 

Sir P. (l.) Ah ! Lady Teazle, you might have the 
power to make me good-humoured at all times. 

Lady T. (r.) I am sure I wish I had ; for I want you to 
be in a charming sweet temper at this moment Do be 
good-humoured now, and let me have two hundred 
pounds, will you ? 

Sir P. Two hundred pounds ! What, an't I to be in a 
good humour without paying for it ? But speak to me thus, 
and i'faith there's nothing I could Refuse you. You shall 
have it ; [Gives her notes\ but seal me a bond for the re- 
payment. 

Lady T, O no — there — my note of hand will do as well. 

[Offering her Itand. 

Sir P. And yOu shall no longer reproach me with not 
giving you an independent settlement. I mean shortly to 
surprise you : — but shall we always live thus, hey ? 

Lady T. If you please. I'm sure I don't care how ftuov^ 

D 3 
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we leave off quarrelling, provided you'll owd you were 
tired first 

Sir P. Well— then y let our future contest be^ who shall 
be most obliging. 

Lady 7\ 1 assure you. Sir Peter, good nature becomes 
you — you look now as you did before we were married, 
when yuu used to walk with me under the elms, and tell 
me stories of wHat a gallant you were in your youth, and 
chuck me under the chin, you would ; and ask me if I 
thought I could love an old fellow, who would deny me 
nothing — didn't you ? 

Sir P, Yes, yes, and you were as kind and attentive — 

Lady T. Ay, so I was, and would always take your 
part, when my acquaintance used to abuse you, aad turn 
you into ridicule. 

Sir P. Indeed! 

Lady T. Ay, and wheji my cousin Sophy has called you 
a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and laughed at me for think- 
ing of mai'rying one who might be my father, I have al- 
ways defended you, and said, i didn't think you so ugly 
by any means. 

Sir P, Thank yon. 

Lady T. And I dared say you'd make a very good sort of 
a husband. 

Sir P. And you prophesied right ; and we shall now be 
the happiest couple — 

Lady T' And never differ again ? 

Sir P. No, never ! — ^thougli at the same time, indeed, 
my dear Lady Teazle, you must watch your temper very 
seriously ; for in all our little quarrels, my dear» if you 
recollect, my love, you always begin first. 

Lady T. 1 beg your pardou, my dear Sir Peter : indeed,, 
you always gave the provocation. 

Sir P. Now see, my angel ! take care — contradicting 
isn't the way to keep friends. 

Lady^ T* Then don't you begin it, my love ! 

Sir P, There, now! you— you are going on. You 
don't perceive, my life, that you are just doing the very 
thing which you know always makes me angry. 

Lady T. Nay, you know if you will be angry without 
any reason, my dear — 

Sir P, There ! now you wanjt to quai'rel again. 

Lady T, No, f am sure I don't : — but if you will be 
so peevish — 

Sir P. There now \ who begins firat? 
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Lady T. Why you, to be sure. I said nothing— but 
there's no bearing your temper. 

Sir P. No, uo, madam : the fault's in your own temper. 

Lady T. Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy said 
you would be. 

Sir P. Your cousin Sophy is a forwai'd impertinent 
gipsy. 

Lady T. You are a great bear, I'm sure, to abuse my 
relations. 

Sir P. Now may all the plagues of marriage be doubled 
on me, if ever 1 try to be fiiends with you any more ! 

Lady T. So much the better. 

Sir P. No, no, madam : 'tis evident you never cared 
a pin for me, and I was a madman to murry you — a pert, 
rural coquette, that had refused half the honest 'squires in 
the neighbourhood. 

Lady T, And I am sure I was a fool to niari7 you — 
an old dangling bachelor, who was single at fifty, only 
because he never c6uld meet with any one who would 
have him. [ Crosses y l. 

Sir P. Ay, ay, madam ; but you were pleased enough 
to listen to me : you never had such an offer before. 

Lady T. No • didn't I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who 
every body said would have been a better match ? for his 
estiite is just as good as yours, and he has broke his neck 
since we have been married. [Crosses^ r. 

Sir P. (l.) I have done with you, madam ! You are an 
unfeeling, ungrateful— but there's an end of every thing. 
I believe you capable of every thing that -is bad. — Yes, 
madam, I now believe the reports relative to you and 
Charles, madam. — Yes, madam, you and Charles are— 
not without grounds — 

Lady 7*. (r.) Take care. Sir Peter ! you had better not 
insinuate any such thing! I'll not be suspected without 
cause, I promise you. 

Sir P. Very well, madam! very well! A separate 
maintenance as soon as you please^ Yes, madam, or a 
divorce !-*ril make an eiiample of myself for the benefit 
of all old bachelors. 

Lady T. Agreed ! agreed ! — And now, my deai* Sir 
Peter, we are of a mind once more, we may be the happics.t 
couple — and never differ again, you know— ha I ha ! ha ! 
Well, you are going to be in a passion, I see, and I shall 
only interrupt you — so, bye — bye. [Ed^ity r. 

Sir p. Plagues and tortures I Can't I make her angry 
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either! Oh, I am the most miserable fellow! but TU 
not bear her presuming tu keep her temper : no ! .she may 
break uiy heart, but she sha'n't keep her temper. [EaHt, a. 

SCENE II. — Charles Surface's House. 

Enter Trip, Sir Oliver Surface, and Moses, l. 

Trip, Here, master Moses ! if you'll stay a moment, Til 
try whether — wlftit's the gentleman's name ? 

Sir O. Mr. Moses, what is my name ? 

Moses. Mr. Premium. 

Trip. Premium — very well. [Exit Trip, taking snuff', it. 

Sir O. (r.)' To judge by the servants, one wouldn't 
believe the master was ruined. But what ! — sure, this 
was my brother's house? 

Moses. (L.) Yes, sir; Mr. Charles bought it of Mr. 
Joseph, with the furniture, pictures, &c. just as the old 
gentleman left it. Sir Peter thought it a piece of extra- 
vagance in him. 

Sir O. In my mind, the other's economy in selling it to 
him was more reprehensible by half. 

Re-enter Trip, r. 

Trip, My master says you must wait, gentlemen: he 
has company, and can't speak with you yet. 

SirO. If he knew who it was wanted to sen him, 
perhaps he would not send such a messs^e ? 

Trip. Yes, yes, sir : he knows you are here — I did not 
forget little Premium : no, no, no. 

Sir 0. Very well ; and I pray, sir, what may be your 
name ? 

Trip, Ti'ip, sir ; my name is Trip, at your service. 

Sir O. Well then, Mr. Trip, you have a pleasant sort of 
place here, I guess ? 

7'rip. Why, yes — here are three or four of us pass our 
time agreeably enough ; but then our wages are sometimes 
a little in arrcar — and not very great either — ^but fifty 
pounds a year, and find our own bags and bouquets. 

{^Crosses to Moses, 

Sir O, Rags and bouquets ! halters and bastinadoes ! 

Inside. 

Trip. And, apropos, Moses— have you been able to get 
me that little bill discounted ? 
^ Sir O. Wants to raise money too !— mercy on me ! Has 
his distresses too, I warrant, like a lord, and affects cre- 
ditors and duns. l/iside. 
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Moses, (l.) 'Twas uot to be done, iudeed, Mr. IMp. 
• IGives Trip the note. 

Trip, (c.) Good lack, you surprise me ! My friend 
Brush has indorsed it, and I thought when he put his 
namf at the back of a bill 'twas the same as cash. 

Moses. No! 'twouldn't do. 

Trip. A small sum— but twenty pounds. Hark'ee, 
Moses, do you think you couldn't get it me by way of 
annuity ? 

Sir O. (r.) An annuity ! ha! ha ! a footman raise money 
by way of annuity ! Well done, luxury, egad ! [Aside. 

Moses. Well, but you must ensure your place. 

Trip. O with all my heart ! Til ensure my place, and 
my life too, if you please. 

Sir O. It's more than I would your neck. [Aside. 

Moses, But is there nothing you could deposit ? 

Trip, Why, nothing capital of my master's wardrobe 
has dropped lately ; [Bellnngs, tu] but I could give you a 
mortgage on some of his winter clothes, with equity of 
redemption before November — or you shall have the 
rerersion of the French velvet, or a post-obit on the blue 
and silver : [Bell rings R.] tliese, I should think, jyioses, 
with a few pair of point ruffles, as a collateral security. 
-^Bell rings, R.] — Egad, [Crosses, tu] 1 heard the bell ! 
I believe, gentlemen, I can now introduce you. Don't 
forget the annuity, Httle Moses 1 lliis way, gentletnen. 
I'll Insure my place, you know^ 

Sir O. If the man be a shadow of the master, this b 
the temple of dissipation indeed ! [Exeunt^ r. 

SCENE llh-^Antique Hall. 

Charles Scbfacb, Careless, Sir Harry, j-c. at a 

table f with wine, Sfc. 

Charles S, [Seated at the head of the table.} 'Fore heaven, 
'tis true ! — there's the great degeneracy of the age. Many 
of our acquaintance have taste, spirit, and politeness ; 
but, plague on't, they won't drink wine. 

Care. [Seated R of table.'] It is so indeed, Charles '. they 
gi\*e into all the substantial luxuries of the table, and 
abstain from nothing but wine and wit. O, certainly 
iwciety suffers by it intolerably : for now, instead of the 
social spirit of raillery that used to mantle over a glass of 
bright Burgundy, their conversation is become just like 
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the Spa water tliey drink, which has all the pcrtuess and 
flatulency of Champaigiie, without its spirit or flavour. 

Sir H'. [Seated l. of table,] But what are they to do who 
love play better than wine ? 

Care. True : there's Sir Hairy diets himself for gaming, 
and \s now under a hazard regimen. 

Charles. Then he'll have the worst of it. What ! you 
wouldn't train a horse for the course by keeping him 
from corn ? For my part, egad 1 1 am never so successful 
as when I am a little merry : let me throw on a bottle 
of Champaigne, and I never lose. 

All. Hey, what? 

Charles S. At least, I never feci my losses, which is 
exactly the sajue thing. 

Care. Ay, that I believe. 

Charles S, And then, what man can pretend to be a 
believer in love, who is an abjurer/ of wine ? 'Tls the 
test by which the lover knows his own heart Fill a dozen 
bumpers to a dozen beauties, and she tliat floats at tlie 
top is the maid that has bewitched you. 

Care. Now then, Charles, be honest, and give ui your 
real favourite. 

Charles S. Why, I have withheld her only in compassion 
to you. If i toast her, you must givfr a round of her 
peers, 'which is impossible — on earth. 

Care. Oh ! then we'll find some canonized vestals, or 
heathen goddesses that will do, I warrant ! 

Charles S. Here then, bumpers, you rogues ! bumpers! 
Maria! Maiia! — 

Sir H. Maria who ? 

Charles S. O damn the surname — 'tis too formal to be 
registered in Love's calendar ; — Maria ! 

All. Maria ! [Thejf drink. 

Charles S. But now, Sir Harry, bewai*e, we must have 
beauty superlative. 

Care. Nay, never study. Sir Harry : we'll stand to the 
toast, though your mistress should want an eye, and you 
know you have a song will excuse you. 

Sir H. Egad, so I have ! and I'll give him ilie soiig. 
instead of the lady. 

SONG. 

Here's to the maiden of bashful fifteen; 
Here's to the widow of fift)- ; 
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Here's to the flauntiug extravagant quean, 
And here's to the housewife that's thrifty. 

Chorus. Let the toaet paes,— - 
Drink to the lara, 
I'll warrant she'll prove an excuse for tlie glass. 

Here's to the charmer whose dimples we prize ; 

Now to the maid who has none, sir : 
Here's to the girl with a pair of blue eyes, 

An(} here's to the nymph with but tme, sir. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 

Here's to the maid with a bosom of snow ; 

Now to her that's as brown as a berry : 
Here's to the wife with a face full of woe, 

And now to the damsel that^s merrv. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c 

For let 'em be clumsy, or let *em be slim. 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather ; 

So fill up your glasses, nay, fill to the brim. 
And let us e'en toast them together. 

Chorus, Let the toast pass, &c. 

^^U. Bravo ! Bravo ! 

• 

Enter Trip, b., and whispers Charles Svrface. 

Charles S. Gentlemen, you must excuse me a little. Care- 
less, take the chair, will you ? [Rises, and comes forward r. 

Care, [Rises and comes doum yh."] Nay, prithee, Charles, 
what now? This is one of your peerless beauties, I 
suppose, has dropt in by chance ? 

Charles S. No, faith ! To tell you the truth, 'tis a Jew 
and a broker, who are come by appointment. 

Care. O damn it ! let's have the Jew in. 

Sir H, Ay, and the broker too, by all means. 

Cant, Ves, yes, the Jew and the broker. 

Charles S. *Egad, with all my heart f Trip, bid the 
genderaeij walk in— [Ea^U Tr\p, r.]— though there's one 
of them a stranger, I can assure you. 

Care. Charles, let us give them some generous Bur- 
gundy, and perhaps they'll grow conscientious. 

Charles S. O hang'em, no ! wine does but draw forth a 
man's natural qualities ; and to make them drink would 
only be to whet tiieir kna^-cry. 
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Enter Trip, Moses, and Sir Oliver Surface, r. 

They crass to l. 

Charles S. So, honest Moses, walk in : walk m, prsfi 
Mr. Premium— that's the gentleman's name; isn't it, 
Moses? 

Moses, Yes, sir 

Charles S, Set chairs, 'Fi'ip— sit down, Mr. PremiuoK' 
glasses. Trip — sit down, Moses. [They sit /o l. ] Come, 
Mr. Premium, I'll give you a sentiment ; here's Suceeu 
to usury ! — Moses, fill the gentleman a bumper. 

Moses, Success to usury I 

Care, Right, Moses — usury is prudence and industry, 
and deserves to succeed. 

Sir O. Then — her^s all the success it deserve». 

Care. {Rising y and coming forward,^ No, uo, that won't 
do ! Mr. Premium, you have demurred at the toast, and 
must drink it in a pint bumper. 

Sir H. A pint bumper, at least. 

Moses, O pray, sir, consider— Mr. Premium's a gen- 
tleman. 

Care. And therefore loves good wine. 

Sir H, Give Moses a quart glass — this is mutiny, and a 
high contempt for the chair. 

Charles S, No, hang it, you shan't! Mr. Premium's 
a stranger. 

Care, Plague on 'em then !— if they won't driuk, we'll 
not sit down with them. Come, Harry, the dice are in 
the next room — Charles, you'll join us when you hare 
finished your business with the gentlemen ? 

Charles S, I will 1 1 will 1 [Exeunt all the Gentlemen^ R.} 
Careless ! 

Care, [Returning.] Well I 

Charles S, Perhaps I may want you. 

Care, O, you know I am always ready : word, note, 
or bond, 'tis all the same to me. [Esit, r. 

Moses. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman of the 
strictest honour and secresy ; and always performs what he 
undertakes. Mr. Premium, this is—- 

Charles S. [Putting Moses across to l.] Pshaw ' have 
done. — Sir, my friend Moses is a very honest fellow, but 
a little slow at expression : he'll be an hour giving us our 
titles. Mr. Premium, the plain state of the matter is this : 
I am an extravagant young fellow, who want money to 
borrow — you I take to be a prudent old fellow, who has 
got money to lend.^.1 am blockhead enough to give fifty 
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per cent, sooner than not have it ; and you, I presume, are 
rogue enough to take a hundred if you can get it. Now, 
sir, you see we are acquainted at once, and may proceed to 
business without farther ceremony. 

SirO. Exceeding franlc, upon my word. — I see, sir, 
you are not a man of many compliments. 

Charles S. Oh no, sir; plain dealing in business 1 
always think be»t. 

Sir O. Sir, I like you the better for it -however, you 
are mistaken in one thing ; I have no money to lend, but I 
bdieve I could procure some of a friend ; but then he's an 
unconscionable dog ; is'nt he, Moses ? And must sell 
stock to accommodate you — must'nt he, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, indeed i You know I always speak the 
tmth, and scorn to tell a lie ! 

Charles S, Right. [Crosses centre.'] People that speak 
truth generally do : but these are trifles, Mr. Premium. 
What ! I know money isn't to be bought without paying 
for't! 

Sir O, Well — ^but what security could you give ? You 
have no land, 1 suppose ? 

Charles S. Not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but what's in 
the bough-pots out of the window \ 

Sir O, Nor any stock, I presume? 

Charles S, Nothing but live stock — and that's only a few 
pointers and ponies. But pray, Mr. Premium, are you 
acquainted at all with any of my connexions ? 

Sir O. Why, to say truth, I am. 

Charles S. Then you must know that 1 have a dev'lish 
rich ancle in the East Indies, Sir Oliver Surface, from 
whom I have the greatest expectations. 

Sir O. That you have a >yealthy uncle I have heard ; 
but how your expectations will turn out, is more, 1 believe, 
than you can telL 

Charles S, O no l-^-there can be uo doubt They tell 
me I'm a prodigious favourite, and that he talks of leaving 
me every thing. 

SirO. Indeed ! this is the first I've heard of it. 

Charles S. Yes, yes, 'tis just so— Moses knows 'tis true, 
don't you, Moses ? 

Sir O. Egad, they'll persuade me presently I'm at 
Bengal. [Aside, 

Charles S. Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if it's agree- 
able to you, a post-obit on Sir Oliver's life : though at 
the same time, the old fellow has been to liberal to me, 

E 
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that I Ki^e you my word, I should be very sorry to hear 
any thiughad happened to him. 

Sir O. Not more than I should » I assure you. But the 
bond you mention happens to be just the worst secoritr 
you could offer rae—for I might live to a hundi^, and 
never see the principal. 

Charles S- C), yes, you would — the momeut Sir Oliver 
dies, you know, you would come on me for the money. 

Sir O, Then I believe I should be the most unwckonie 
dun you ever had in your life. 

Charles S. What ! I suppose youVe afraid that Sir 
Oliver is too good a life ? 

Sir O. No, indeed, I am not ; though I have heard he is 
as hale and healthy as any mau of his years in Christendom. 

Charles S. There again, now you are misinformed. No, 
no, the climate has hurt him considerably, poor uncle 
Oliver ! Yes, yes, he breaks apace, Vm told-»and is so 
much altered lately, that his neait^st relations woqld 
not know him ! 

SirO, No! Ha! bal ha! so much altered lately, that 
his nearest relations would not know him! ba! ha! ha! 
egad— Ha! ha! ha! 

Charles S, Ha ! ha ! — you're glad to hear that, liUle 
Premium ? 

Sir O. No, no, I'm not. 

Charles S. Yes, yes, you are— ha ! ha ! ha ! — You know 
that mends your chance. 

Sir O, Bi\t Tm told Sir Oliver is coming over ?— nay, 
some say he is actually arrived ? 

Charles S. Pshaw ! Sure I must know better than 
you whether he's come or not. No, no ; rely on't, he's at 
this moment at Calcutta — is.'nt he, Moses ? 

Moses, O yes, certainly. 

Sir O. Very true, as you say, you must know better than 
J, though I have it from pretty good authority — hav'ut I, 
Moses ? 

Moses, (l.) Yes, most undoubted ! 

Sir O, (R.) But, sir, as I understand you want a few 
hundreds immediately— is there nothing you could dispose 
of? 

Charles S. (c,) How do you mean ? 

Sir O. For instance, now, 1 have heard that your father 
left behind him a great quantity of massy old plate ? 

Charles S, O Uid ! — that's gone long ago. — Moses can 
tell you how better than I can. 
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Sir O. Good lack ! all the family race cops and corpora- 
tion bowls. Inside.}— Then it was also supposed that 
his library was one of the most valuable and complete. 

CAarUs S. Yes, yes, so it was — vastly too i^ch &o f(ir 
a primte gentieman. For my part, I was always of a com- 
municative disposition, so I thought it a shame to keep 
so much knowledge to myself. [Crosses, a. 

SirO, (c.) Mercy upon me! Learning that had run in 
the family like an heir-loom! [Aside.] Pray, what are 
become of the books ^ 

i)karUs 8. (r.) Voq must inquire of the auctioneer, 
Master Premium, for 1 don't beliew even Moses can 
direct you. 

Moses. 1 know nothing of books. 

Sir O. So, so, nothing of the family property left, I 
suppose ? 

Charles S. Not much indeed ; unless you have a mind 
fo the family pictures. I have got a roorafull of ancestors 
aboi'e, and if you have a taste for old paintings, egad, you 
^hall have 'em a bargain. 

Sir O. Hey ! what the devil ! Sure, you would'ut sell 
your ft»refathers, would you ? 

Charles S, Kvery man of them, to the best bidder. 

Sir O What ! your great uncles and aunts ? 

Charles S, Ay, and my greatgrandfathers and grandmo- 
thers too. 

Sir O. Now I give him up. [Aside."] What the plague, 
have you no bowels for your own kindred ? Odd's life, 
do you take me for Shylock in the play, that you would 
raise money of me on your own flesh and blood ? 

Charles S. Nay, my little broker, don't be angry : what 
need you care if you have your money's worth. 

Sir O. Well, I'll be the purchaser :* J think I can dispose 
of the family canvass. Oh, I'll never forgive him this! 
never I [Aside 

EtUer Careless, r. 

Care. Come, Charles, what keeps yon ? 

Charts S. I can't come yet : i'faith, we are going to have 
a sale above stairs ; here's little Premium will buy all my 
ancestors. 

Care. O, burn your ancestors I 

Charles S, No, he may do that afterwards, if he pleases. 
Stay, Careless, we want you : ecad, you shall be auc- 
tioneer ; so come along with "js. [Crosses, l. 

E 2 
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Care* Oh, have with you, if that's the case. I can 
handle a hammer as well as a dice-box 1 Goiug ! going I 

Sir O. Oh, the profligates I [Aiide, 

C/iarlesI^ Come, Moses, you shall be appraiser, if we 
want one. Gad's life, little Premium, you dou't seem to 
like the business ? 

Sir O. O yes, I do vastly. Ha ! ha I ha ! yes, yes, 
I think it a rare joke Co sell one's family by auction — ha I 
ha !— O the prodigal ! l^tide. 

Cfiarlei S. To be sure ! when a man wants money, 
where the plague should he get assistance, if he can't make 
free with his own relations ? 

Sir O, I'll never forgive him ; never ! never ! [Eanmi l- 

END OF ACT III. 



ACT IV, 

SCENE I Picture Room atCharles's.—Larffe chair on t, 

2nd, F..— Family Pedigree hanging up in the fVing lu 

Enter Charles Surface, Sir Oliver Surface, Moses, 

0n(/ Careless, l. 

Charles S* (r.) Walk iu, gentlemen ; pray walk u 
— here they are, the family of the Surfaces, up to the 
conquest. 

Sir O. (r. c.) And, in my opinion, a goodly collection. 

Charles S. Ay, ay, these are done iu the true spirit of 
portrait-painting ; — no volontier grace or expression. Not 
like the works of your modern Raphaels, who give you 
tlie strongest resemblance, yet contrive to make.your por- 
trait independent of you ; so that you may sink the ori- 
ginal, and not hurt the picture. No, no ; the merit of 
these is the inveterate likeness— all stiflfaud awkward as the 
originals, and like nothing in human nature besides. 

Sir 0. Ah ! we shall never see such figures of men again. 

Charles S. I hope not — Well, you see. Master Premium, 
what a domestic character I am : here I j^it of an evening 
surrounded by my family .-.But, come, get to your pulpit, 
Mr. Auctioneer ; here's an old gouty chah* of my grand- 
father's will answer the purpose. [Brings chair/oncard, c. 

Care, Ay, ay, this will do. But, Charles, I hav'n't 

a hammer ; and what's an auctioneer without his hammer ? 

Charles S. Egad, that's true; [Taking pedigree down 
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f^ram r. 1*/. w.] what parchment have we here ? — O, our 
genealoKy in full. Here, Careless, — you shall have no 
eomnion bit of mahogany; here^s the ^rnily tree for you, 
yoR rogue, — this shall be your hammer, and now you 
may knock down my ancestors with their own pedigree. 

Sir O. (l.) What an unnatural rogue ! — an ex post facto 
parridde ! \Aside, 

Care, Ye«, yes, here's a list of your generation indeed ; 
fatth, Charles, this is the most convenient thing you could 
have found for the business, for 'twill not only serve as a 
hammer, but a catalogue into the bargain. — Come, begin 
—A-going, a-going, a-going! 

Charles S, Bravo, Careless! — Well, here's my great 
uncle. Sir Richard Raveline, a marvellous good general in 
his day, I assure you. He served in all the Duke of 
Marlborough's wars, and got that cut over his eye at 
the battle of Malplaquet.— What say you, Mr. Premium ? 
— look at him — there's a hero, not cut out of his 
feathers, as your modern dipt captains are, but enveloped 
in wig and regimentals, as a general should be. — What do 
you bid ? 

SirO, [AsidetoAfosesJ] Bid him speak. 

Moses. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 

Charles S» Why, then, he shall have him for ten pounds, 
and i'm sure that's not dear for a staff-ollicer. 

Sir 0. Heaven deliver me! his famous uncle Richard 
for ten pounds ! [ Aside. ] — Very well, sir, I take him at 
that. 

Charles S. Careless, knock down my uncle Richard. — 
Here, now, is a maiden sister of his, my great aunt De- 
borah, done by Kneller in hi.« best manner, and esteemed 
a very formidable likeness. — ^There she is, you see, a shep- 
herdess feeding her flock. — Yon shall have her for five 
pounds ten — the sheep are worth the money. 

Sir O. Ah f poor Deborah ! a woman who set such a 
value on herself! [Aside.] — Five pounds ten — she's mine. 

Charles S. Knock down my aunt Deborah, Careless! 
— ^This, now, is a grandfather of my mother's, a learned 
judge, well known on the western circuit. — What do yon 
rate him at, Moses ? 

Moses. Four guineas. 

Charles S. Four guineas! — Gad's life, you don't bid nic 
the price of his wig. — Mr. Premium, you have more re- 
spect for the woolsack ; do let u!« knock his lord.ship down 
at fifteen. ^ 

■ 3 
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Sir O, By all ineaus. 

Care. Gone ! 

Charles S. And there are two brothers of his, William 
aud Walter Blunt, Esquires, both members of parliament, 
and noted speakers ; and what's very extraordinary, I be- 
lieve, this is the first time they were ever bought or sold. 

Str 0. That is veiy cxtraordinai'y, indeed ! Til take 
them at your own price, for the honour of parliament. 

Care. Well said, little Premium ! — I'll knock them down 
at forty. 

Charles S. Here's a jolly fellow — I don't know what 
relation, but he was mayor of Norwich : take him at eight 
pounds. 

Sir O. No, no : six will do for the mayor. 

Charles S. Come, make it guineas, and I throw out the 
two aldermen there into the bargain. 

Sir O. They're mine. 

Charles S, Careless, knock down the mayor and alder- 
men. But, plague on't, we shall be all day retailing in 

this manner ; do let us deal wholesale : what say you^ 
little Premium ? Give me three hundred pounds, aud taice 
all that remains on each side in a lump. 

Care. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 

Sir O. Well, well, any thing to accommodate you ;— 
they are mine. But there is one portrait which you have- 
always passed over. 

Care. [Having put the chair away comes forward \^\ 
What, that ill-looking little fellow over the settee ? 

Sir O. Yes, sir, I meau that, though I dou*t think hint- 
so ill- looking a little fellow, by any means. 

Charles 5, What, that ? — Oh ! that's my uncle Oliver -^ 
'twas done before he went to India. 

Care. Your uncle Oliver !— Gad, then you'll never be- 
friends, Charles. That, now, to me, is as stern a looking, 
rogue as ever I saw ; an unforgiving eye, and a damnecf 
disinheriting countenance I an inveterate knave, depend 
on't. Don't you think so, little Premium ? [Slapping- 
him on the shoulder. "] 

Sir 0. Upon my soul, sir, I do not ; I think it as honest 
a looking face as any in the room, dead or alive; — l)ut L' 
suppose uncle Oliver goes witli the rest of tlie lumber ? 

Charles S. No, hang it ; I'll not part with poor Noll. 
The old fellow hfis been very good to me, and, egad, TIL 
keep his picture while I've a room to put it in. [Cr^sfs., i^ 
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Sir O. (r.) 'Vhe rogue^s my nephew after all t [Aside.] 
— ^Bat^ sir, I have somehow taken a fancy to that picture. 

Charles S- (l.) I'm sorry fort, for you certainly will 
not have it — Oons, haven't you got enough of them ? 

Sir O. I forgive him every thing ! [Aside.] — ^But, sir, 
when I take a whim in my head I don't value money. Til 
give you as much for that as for all the rest 

Charles S, Don't tease me, master broker ; I tell you I'll 
not part with it, and there's an end of it 

Sfir O. How like his father the dog is ! [Aside.] —Well, 

well, I have done. 1 did not perceive it before, but I 

think I never saw such a resemblance— [-^#irf^.] Here 

is a draught for your sum. [Taking it out of his pocket book. 

Charles S. Why, 'tis for eight hundred pounds. 

Sir O. You will not let Sir Oliver go ? 

Charles S. Zounds ! no ! — 1 tell you ouce more. 

Sir O. Then never mind the difference, we'll balance 
that another time— but give me your hand on the bargain ; 
yoa are an honest fellow, Charles — I beg pardon, sir, for 
being so free.— Come, Moses. [Crosses, l. 

Charles S. (r.) Egad, this is a whimsical old fellow! 
But hark'ee. Premium, you'll prepare lodgings for these 
^ntlemen ? 

J^ir O. (l.) Yes, yes, I'll send for them in a day or two. 

Charles S. But hold ; do now send a genteel conveyance 
/or them, for I assure you, they were most of them used to 
ride in their own carriagefl. 

Sir O. 1 will, I will—for all but Oliver. 

Charles S. Ay, all but the little nabob. 

Sir O. You're fixed on that ? 

Charles S. Peremptorily. 

Sir O. A dear extravagant rogue ! [Aside,] — Good-day ! 

'■—Come, Moses. Let me hear now who u^res call him 

profligate ! [Exeunt Sir Oliver Surface and Moses, l. 

Care. Why, this is the oddes^t genius of the sort I ever 
met with. 

Charles S. Egad, he's the prince of brokers, I think. 
f wonder how the devil Moses got acquainted with so 
honest a fellow. — But hark ! here's Rowley ; do. Careless, 
«ay I'll- join the company in a few moments. 

Care, (a.) I will---don't let that old blockhead persuade 
:you to squander any of that money on old musty debts, or 
4iny such nonsence ; for tradesmen, Charles, are the most 
^exorbitant fellows. 

Charlm S. (l.) Very true, and paying them is only en- 
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conragiiig them. Ay, ay, never fear. [^Ea'U Careless, r.] 

— Sohl this was aii odd old fellow, indeed. Let me see 

..^two-thirds of this five hundred and thirty odd pounds 
are mine by right. 'Fore Heaven! I find one's ancestors 
are more valuable relations than I took tliem for ! — Ladies 
and gentlemen, your most obedient and very grateful 
servant. 

£!nter Rowley, l. 

Hahl old Rowley! egad, you are just come in time to 
take leave of your old acquaintance. 

Bow. (l.) Yes, 1 heard they were a going. But I 
wonder you can have 9uch spirits under so n)aiiy distresses. 

Charles 5. Why, there's Uie point ! my distresses are so 
many, that I can't afford to part with my spirits ; but I 
shall be rich and splenetic, all in good time. However, I 
suppose you are surprised that I am not more sorrowful at 
parting with so many near relations ; to be sure, 'tis very 
affecting : but you see they never move a muscle, so why 
should 1 ? 

Jiow. There's no making you serious a moment. 

Charles S. Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, my honest 
Rowley, here, get mc this changed directly, and take a 
hundred pounds of it immediately to old Stanley. 

Row. A hundred pounds ! Consider ouly— 

Charles S. Gad's life, don't talk about it : poor Stanley's 
wants are pressing, and if you don't make haste, we shall 
have some one call that has a better right to the money. 

Jlow. Ah ! there's the point ! I never will cease dunning 
you with the old proverb-— 

Charles S, * Be just before you're generous.' — ^Why, so 
J would if i could ; but Justice is an old hobbling bledame, 
and I can'tget her to keep pace with Generosity for the sou 
of me. 

Row, Yet, Charles, believe me, one hour's reflection — 

Charles S. Ay, ay, it's very true ; but, hark'ee, Rowley, 
while I have, by heaven I'll give; so damn your econumy, 
and away to old Stanley with the money. 

[Exeunt Charles R., Rowleij u 

SCENE 11.—^ Saloon. 

Enter Moses, r., and Sir Oliver Surface. 

Moses. Well, sir, I think, as Sir Peter said, you have 
seen Mr. Charles in high gloiy ; 'tis great pity he's so ex- 
travagant* 
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Sir O. But he would not sell my picture. 
Moses, And loves wine and women so mucli. 
Sir O. But he would not sell my picture. 
Masss, And games so deep. 

SirO. ButhelVlMdd nots^ll my picture. 0» here'8 

Rowley* 

\ Enter Rowley, r. 

Bow. (b.) So, Sir Oliver, I find you have made a 
purchase 

Sir O. (c.) Yes, yes, our young rake has parted with 
his ancestors lilce old tapestry. 

Row. And here has he commissioned me to re-deliver 
you part of the purchase money — I mean, though, in your 
necessitous character of old Stanley. 

Moses, (l.) Ah I there is the pity of ail ; he is so damn* 
ed charitahle. 

Raw. And I left a hosier and two tailors in the hall, who 
I*m sure, won't be paid, and this hundred would satisfy 
them. 

Sir O. Well, well, I'll pay his debts, and his benevo- 
lence too.-— But now I am no more a broker, and you 
shall introduce me to the elder brother as old Stanley. 

Row. Not yet awhile ; Sir Peter, I know, means to call 
tiiere about this time. . 

Enter Trip, r. 

TVip. O, gentlemen, I beg pardon for not showing you 
<mt ; this way — [Crosses l.] — ^Moses, a word. 

[Exeunt Trip and Moses, l. 

Sir O. (l.) There's a fellow for you— would you believe 
It, that puppy intercepted the Jew on our coming, and 
wanted to raise money before he got to his master. 

Row. (r.) Indeed! 

Sir O. Yes, ihey are now planning an annuity business. 
—Ah ! master Rowley, in my days servants were content 
with the follies of their masters, when they were worn a 
little thread-bare; but now, they have their vices, like 
their birth-day clodies, with the gloss on. [Exeunt ^ l. 

SCENE III. — A Library, a large Screen, R,3rdE. Pembroke 
Table,' L, u. E. with a book on it ; two chairs. 

Joseph Surface and a Servant discovered, 
Jos^h S. No letter from Lady Teazle ? 
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Serv. No, sir. 

Joseph S. I am surprised she has not seot^ if she is pre- 
vented from coming. Sir Peter certainly doea not suspect 
me. Yet« I wish I may not lose the hebess, through the 
scrape I have drawn myself into with iff^' wife^ however, 
Charles's imprudence and bad character are great points is 
my favour. \_Knocking heard without^ l. 

Sero, Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 

Joseph S. Hold ! — See whether it is or not bejfore yoa go 
to the door : I have a particular mes.?age for you, if it 
should be my brother. 

Serv. 'Tis her ladyship, sir ; she always kares her chair 
at the milliner's in the next street 

Joseph S. Stay, stay ; draw that sci^n before the win- 
dow — [Servant does so.] — that will do ; — my opposite neigh- 
bour is a lady of a curious temper. ^iServtrnt ejrU ]— I have 
a difficult hand to play in this affair. Lady Teazle has late- 
ly suspected my views on Maria ; bat she must by no means 
be let into that secret,— at least, till i hare her more in my 
power. 

Enter Lady Teazle, l. 

Ladi^ T. What, sentiment in soliloquy now ? Have 
you been very impatient ? — O Lud I don't pretend to look 
grave. —I vow I couldn't come before. [Crosses, R. 

Joseph S. (l.) O, madam, punctuality is a species of 
constancy, very unfashionable in a lady of quality. 

[Places chairs, and sits after Lady Teazle is seated, 

Ladp T. (r.) Upon my word you ought to pity me. Do 
you know Sir Peter is grown so ill-natured to ine of late, 
and so jealous of Charles too — that* s the best of the story, 
isn't it .5 

Joseph 5 I am glad my scandalous friends keep that up. 

inside. 

Lady T, I am sure I wish he would let Maria marry hiw, 
and then perhaps he would be convinced ; don't you, Mr. 
Surface ? 

Joseph S. Indeed I do not [^«id^.]— Oh certdnly I do! 
for then my dear Lady Teazle would also be convinced, 
how wrong 'her suspicions were of my having any design 
on the silly girl. 

Lady 1, Weil, well, I'm inclined to believe you. fiut 
is'nt it piovoking, to have the most ill-natured things sud 
of one ? — And there's my friend, Lady Sneerwell, has circu- 
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]ated ( don't know how many scandalous tales of me, and 
all without any foundation too — that's what vexes me. 

Joseph S, Aye, madam, to be sure, that is the provoking 
circumstance — without foundation ; yes, yes, there's the 
mortification, indeed; for when a scandalous story isbe« 
lieved against one, there certainly ip no comfort like the 
consciousness of having deserved it 

Lady T. No, to be sure, then I'd forgive their malice 5 
but to attack me, who am really so innocent, and who 
never say an ill-natured thing of any body — that is, of any 
friend ; and then Sir Peter too, to have him so peevish, and 
so suspicious, when I know the integrity of my own heart 
—indeed, 'tis monstrous ! 

Joseph S. But, my dear Lady Teazle, 'tis your own fault 
if you suffer it When a husband entertains a groundless 
suspicion of his wife, and withdraws his confidence from 
her, the original compact is broken, and she owes it to the 
honour of her sex to endeavour to outwit him. 

Lady T, Indeed! — so that if he suspects roe without 
cause, it follows, that the best way of curing his jealousy is 
to give him reason for't. 

Joseph S, Undoubtedly — for your husband should never 
be deceived in you,— and in that case it becomes you to be 
frail in compliment to his discernment. 

Lady T» To be aure, what you say is very reasonable ; 
and when the consciousness of my innocence 

Joseph S, Ah ! my dear madam, there is the great mis- 
take : 'tis this very consdouit innocence that is of the great- 
est prejudice to you. What is it makes you negligent of 
forms, and careless of the world's opinion ? — why, the con- 
sciousness of your own innoceuce. What makes you 
thoughtless in your conduct, and apt to run into a thou- 
sand little imprudeuces ? — why, the consciousness of your 
own innocence. What makes you impatient of Sir Peter's 
temper, and outiageous at his suspicions ? — why, the con- 
sciousness of your innocence. 

L0dy T. 'TH very true ! 

Joseph 5. Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you would but 
once make a irifiin^ /cnue pas, you can't conceive how cau- 
tious you would grow, and how se^y to humour and agree 
with your husband. 

Lady T, Do you think so ? 

Joseph 5. Oh ! I am sure on't ; and then you would find 
idl scandal would cease at once \ for, in short, your charac- 
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ter at present is like a person iu a plethora, absolutely dy- 
ing from too much health. 

Lady 7'. So, so; then I perceive your prescriptioD Is, 
that I must sin in my own defence, and part with my virtue 
to preserve my reputation. 

Josepli S. Exactly so, upon my credit, ma'am. 

Liidtf T. Well, certainly this is the oddest doctrine, and 
the newest receipt for avoiding calumny ! 

Joseph S. An infallible one, believe me. Prudence, 
like experience, must be paid for. 

Lady T, Why, if my understanding were once con- 
vinced—- 

Josep/i S. O, certainly, madam, your understanding 
should be convinced. — Yes, yes—heaven forbid I should 
])ersuade you to do auy thing you thought wrong. No, no, 
I have trio much honour to desire it 

Lady T. Don't you think we may as well leave honour 
out of the argument ? [Risei. 

Joseph S. Ah ! the ill effects of your country education,! 
see, still remain with you. [Rites* 

Lady T. I doubt they do indeed ; and I will fedrly own 
to you, that if I could be persuaded to do wrong, it would 
be by Sir Peter's ill usage, sooner than your honourable 
logic, after all. . 

Joseph S, Then, by this hand, which he is unworthy of—- 

[Taking her hand. 

Enter Servant, l. 

'Sdeath, you blockhead— what do you want ? 

Serv» I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you would 
not choose Sir Peter to come up without announcing him. 

Joseph S. Sir Peter! — Oons— the devil I 

Lady T- Sir Peter ! O Lud — I'm ruined—-rm ruined ! 

Serv. Sir, 'twasn't I let him in. 

Lady T, Oh! I'm quite undone-l What will become ff 
me ? Now, Mr. Logic — Oh ! mercy, sir, he's on the stairs 
— I'll get behind here — and if e\*er I'm so imprudent 
again — [Goes behind the screen. 

Jtjseph S, Give me that book. 

[Sits down- R. c. ; Servant pretends to a^ust his chair. 

Enter Sir Peter. 

Sir P. Ay, ever improving himself— Mr. Surface, Mr, 

Surface ! [Taps Joseph on the •kauUkr. 

Joseph aT.—Oh! my dear Sir Peter, I beg your pardon'— 
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[Gaping — throws away the look.'] —I have been dozing over a 
stupid book. — Well, I am much obliged to you for this call. 
You haven't been here, I believe, since I fitted up this room. 
— Books, you-know, ai'e the only things I am a coxcomb in. 

Sir P. 'Tis very neat indeed. — Well, well, that's proper ; 
and you can make even your screen a source of knowledge 
— hung, I perceive, with maps ? [fValkingup towards screen, 

Joseph 5. O, yes, I find great use in that screen. 

[ Turning Sir Peter away from screen, R. 

Sir P. I dare say you must, certainly, when you want to 
find any thing in a hurry. 

Joseph S. Aye, or to hide any thing in a hurry either. 

[^side* 

Sir P. Well, I have a little private business- 

Joseph S. You need not stay. \Tothe Servant y who places 
chairs, Eofit ServatU, l.] Here's a chair. Sir Peter — I beg — 

Sir P, [Sits, L.] Well, now we are alone, there is a sub- 
ject, my dear friend, on which I wish to unburthen my mind 
to you — a point of the greatest moment to my peace ; in 
short, my good friend, Lady Teazle's couduct of late has 
made me very unhappy. 

Joseph &, [Seated, R.] Indeed I I am very sorry to hear it. 

Sir P, Yes, 'tis but too plain she has not the least regard 
for me ; but, what's worse, I have pretty good authority to 
suppose she has formed an attachment to another. 

Joseph S, Indeed I you astoni&h me ! 

Sir P* Yes; and» between ourselves, I think I've disco- 
vered the person. 

Joseph S, How ! you alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir P, Ay, my dear friend, I knew you would sympathise 
with me ! 

Joseph S. Yes — ^believe me. Sir Peter, such a discovery 
woold hurt me just as much as it would you. 

Sir P. I SLID, convinced of it. — Ah I it is a happiness to 
have a friend whom we can trust even with one's ramily se- 
crets. But have you no guess who I mean ? 

Joseph S, I haven't the most distant idea. It can't be 
Sir Benjamin Backbite ? 

5i> P. Oh, no ! What say you to Charles ? 

Joseph 5. My brother i impossible ! 

Sir P, Oh ! my dear friend, the goodness of yout own 
heart misleads you. You judge of others by yourself. 

Joseph S, Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is consci- 
ous of its own integrity is ever slow to credit another's 
treadiery. 
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Sir P, True — but your brother has no sontiiiiout— yoa 
never hear him talk so* 

Joseph S, Yet, I cau't but think Lady Teazle herself has 
too much principle. 

Sir P. Ay, — ^but what is principle against the flattery of 
a handsome, lively young fellow. 

Joseph S. That's very tnie. 

Sir P. And then, you know, the difference of our ages 
UKikes it very improbable that she should have any very 
Kreat affection for me ; and if she were to be fr^l, and I 
were ta make it public, why the town would only Imigh at 
me, the foolish old bachelor, who had married a girl. 

Joseph S. That's true, to be sure— they would laugh. 

Sir P, Laugh — ^ay, and make ballads, and paragra^, 
and the devil knows what, of me. 

Joseph S, No— you must never make it public 

Sir P, But then again — that the nephew of my old friend, 
Sir Oliver, should be the person to attempt such a wrong, 
huns me more nearly. 

Joseph S. Ay, there's the point. — When ingratitude barlto 
the dart of injury, the wound has double danger in it. 

Sir P, Ay — 1, that was, in a manner, left his ^mardian ; 
in whose house he had been so often entei*tsuned ; who ne- 
ver in my life denied him— any advice. 

Josephs. 0,'tis not to be credited. There may be a 
man capable of such baseness, to be sui'e ; but for my part, 
till you can give me positive proofs, I cannot but doubt it. 
However, if it should be proved on him, he is do longer a 
brother of mine — I disclaim kindred with him : for the man 
who can break through the laws of hospitality, and tempt 
the wife of his friend, deserves to be branded as the peat of 
society. 

Sir P, What a difference there is between you ! what 
noble sentiments! 

Joseph S. Yet, I cannot suspect Lady Teazle's honour. 

Sir P. 1 am sure I wish to think well of her, and to rer 
move all ground of quarrel between us. She has lately re- 
proached me more than once with having made no settle* 
ment on her : and, in our last quarrel, she almost hinted 
that she should not break her heart if I was dead. Now, 
as we seem to differ in our ideas of expense, I have resolved 
she shall have her own way, and be her own mistress, in 
tliat respect for the future ; and if I were to die, she will 
find I have not been inattentive to her interest while living. 
Here, my friend, are the drafts of two deeds, which iwish 
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to liave your opinion on. — By one^ she will enjoy eiglit 
hundred a year independent while I live ; and, by the 
other, the bulk of my fortune after my death. 

Joseph S. This conduct, Sir Peter, is indeed truly gene- 
rous. 1 wish it may not corrupt my pupil. {Aside. 

Sir P. Yes, I am yiletermined she shall have no cause to 
complain, though 1 would not have her acquainted with 
the latter instance of my affection yet awhile. 

Joseph S, Nor I, if I could help it. [Aside, 

Sir P. And now, my dear fiiend, if you please, we will 
talk over the situation of your hopes with Maria. 

Joseph 5. r5o/lf/y.] — O, no, Sir Peter; another time, if 
you please. 

Sir P, lam sensibly chagrined at the little progress you 
seem to make in her affections. 

Joseph S, I beg you will not mention it, sir. What 
are my disappointments when your happiness is in debate ! 
[So/fiff.'] — 'Sdeath ! 1 shall be ruined eveiy way. [Aside. 

Sir P. And though you are so averse to my acquainting 
Lady Teazle with your passion, I'm sure she's not your 
enemy in the affair. 

Joseph S, Pray, Sir Peter, now, oblige me. I am really 
too much affected by the subject we have been speaking of, 
to bestow a thought on my own concerns. The man who 
is entrusted with his friend's distresses can never 

Enter Servant, l. 

Well, sir ? 

Serv. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentleman in 
tlie street, and says he knows you are within. 

Joseph S, [RisesJ] 'Sdeath, blockhead, I'm not within — 
I'm out for the day. 

Sir P. [Rises,^ Stay — ^hold — a thought has struck me : 
—you shall be at home. 

Joseph S. [Crosses to Servant,'] Well, well, let him up. 
[£jHt Servant, l. He'll interrupt Sir Peter, however. 

[Aside, 
Sir P, (r.) Now, my good friend, oblige me, 1 en- 
treat you. — ^Before Charles comes, let me conceal myself 
somewhere — then do you tax him on the point v/e have 
been talking, and his answer may satisfy mc at once- 

Joseph S. O fie. Sir Peter ! would you have mc join in 
80 mean a trick ? — ^To trepan my brother, too ? 

Sir P. Nay, you tell me you are sure he is innocent ; if 
so, you do him the greatest service by giving him an op- 

p2 
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portuiiltj to clirar hin^f, and t«ni will act mtf heart at 
rest. Come, wn ^hall not iHue me: lGmi:g wfi] here, 
bebiud this screen will be— Hey! what the devil ! there 
seeius to be one listener here already — I'll swear 1 saw a 
petticoat. 

Joseph 5. Ha ! ha! ha ! Well this la ikBcnloos enough, 
ril tell yua, Sir Peter, though I bcM a man of intrigue to 
be a Dimit despicable character, yet, yon know, it doa not 
follow that one is to be an ahBolofte Joseph either! 
Hark'ee, 'tis a little French milliner — a ally rogoe that 
plagues me, — and hating some character to lose, on your 
coiniog, sir, she ran behind the screen. 

Sir P. Ah ! Joseph! Joseph! Did I ever think tiiatjou 
— But, egad, she has OFerheard all I have been saying of 
my wife. 

Joseph 8. O, 'twill ne^-er go any farther, yon may depend 
upon it. 

Sir P, No ! then, faith, let her bear it out— Here*s a 
closet will do as well, 

Joseph S. Well, go in there. 

Sir P. Sly rogiie ! &ly rogue ! [Cromg mio the ehtety R. 

Joseph S, A narrow escape, indeed ! and a canons sitoa- 
lion I'm ill, to part man and wife in this manner 

Lady T. [Peeping.]— Could* ni I steal off? 

Joseph S. Keep clone, my augel ! 

Sir P. [Peeping out, r.] — Joseph, tax him home. 

Joseph S, Back, my dear friend ! 

Lady T, Couldn't you lock Sir Peter in ? 

Joseph S. Be still, my life ! 

Sir P. [Peeping.] — You're sure the little milliner won't 
blab ? 

Joseph S. In, in, my dear Sir Peter— 'Fore gad, I wish 
I had a key to the door. 

Enter Charles Surface, l. 

Charles S. Holla I brother, what has been the matter? 
Your fellow would not let nie up at ftrst. What I hare 
you bad a Jew or a wench with you ? 

Joseph S. (Rr) Neither, brother, I assure you. 

Charles S. (l.) But what has made Sir Peter steal off? 
I thought he had been with you. 

Joseph S. He was, brother ; but bearipg you were 
conihig, he did not choose to stay. 

Charles S. What! was the «M gentleman afraid I 
wanted to borrow money of him ? 
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Joseph S. No, sir : but 1 am sorry to find, Charles, that ^^ 
you have lately giveu that worthy mau grounds for great 
uneasiness. 

Charles 5. Yes, they tell me I do that to a great many 
worthy men — ^But how so, pray? 

Joseph 5. To be pliuu with you brother — he thinks you 
are endeavouring to guu Lady Teazle's affections from 
him. 

Charles S, Who, I ? O Lud ! not I, upon my word. — 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! So the old fellow has found out that 
he has got a young wife, has he ? 

Joseph S. This is no subject to jest on, brother. He 
who can laugh 

Charles S* True, true, as you were going to say— then, 
seriously, I never had the least idea of what you charge 
me with, upon my honour. 

Joseph 5. Well, it will give Sir Peter gi*eat satisfaction 
to hear this. [Aloud, 

Charles S. To be sure, I once thought the lady seemed 
to have taken a fancy to me ; but, upon my soul, I n«ver 
gave her the least encouragement : — ^besides, you know 
my attachment to Maria. 

Joseph S, But sure, brother, even if Lady Teazle had 
betrayed the fondest partiality for you 

Charles & Why, look'ee, Joseph, I hope I shall never 
deliberately do a dishonourable action ; but if a pretty 
woman was purposely to throw herself in my way — and 
that pretty woman married to a man old enough to be her 
father— .- 

Joseph S, Well— 

Charles S. Why I believe I should be obliged to 

Joseph S, What ? 

Charles S. To borrow a little of your morality, that's 
all. — But, brother, do you know now that you surprise me 
exceedingly, by naming me with Lady Teazle ; for, 'faith, 
I always understood you ¥A*re her favourite. 

Joseph S. O, for shame, Charles ! This retort is foolish. 

Charles S, Nay, I swear 1 have seen you exchange such 
significant glances — 

Josephs, Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

Charles S, Egad, I'm serious. — Don't you remember 
one day when I called here — 

Joseph S. Nay, prythee, Charles — 

Charles S. And found you together — 

Jose; h S. Zounds, sir ! I insist — 

f3 
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Charlfs S. Aud another lime wbeu yonr serraitt — 

Joseph S. Brotbcry brother, a word with you ! Gad, I 
must 8U)|> him. [Atide, 

CkarleM S Informed, T say, diat — 

Joseph &, Hush ! I beg your pardon, but Sir Peter has 
heurd all we have been saying. I knew yon would dear 
yourself, or I ihould not have consented- 

Charlet S. How, Sir Peter ! Where is he ? 

Joseph & Softly ; there ! [Poinis to the closet^ R. 

Charlea & O, 'fore heaven, I'll have him out Sir Peter, 
come fordi ! [ TYping to gei to the doset, 

Joseph 5. No, no— [Preventing him. 

Charles S. I say. Sir Peter, come into court — [Crowes, 
■- ; puUs in Sir Pffm]— What 1 my old guardian > — What ! 
turn inquisitor, and take evidence incog ? O, fie ! O, lie ! 

Sir P. Give me your band, Charles— 1 believe I ha*'C 
suspected you wrongfully; but you mustn't be angry widt 
Joseph— 'twas my plan! 

Charles S. Indeed ! 

Sir P, But I acquit you. I promise you I don't tliiuli 
near so ill of you as I did : what I have heard hiis given uio 
great satisfaction. 

Cfuirles S. Egad, then, 'twas luc4iy you didn't hear any 
more— wasn't it, Jo.seph ? [Apart to Joseph. 

Sir P. All! yo» would have retorted on him. 

Charles S. Ay, ay, that was a joke. 

Sir P, Yes, yes, I know hist honour too well. 

Chales S, But you might as well have suspected him as me 
in this matter, for all that— mightn't he, Joseph? 

[Apart to Joseph. 

Sir P. Well, well, I believe yoiu 

Joseph S. Would they wore both out of tlie room ! 

[Aside, 

Sir P. And in future, perhaps, we may not be suck 
strangers. 

Enter Ser^^ht, l. 

Serp, Lady Sneerwelfis below, and says she Will come 
up. 

Joseph S. Lady Snecrwell! Gads life ! she must not 
come here ! [Exit Servant, l.] Gentlemen, I beg pardon — 
I inust wait on you down stairs : here is a i)erson come oc 
particular business. 

Charles S. Well, you can see him in another room. Sir 
Peter and I have iu)t met a long time, and 1 have some- 
tiling to say to hiiu* 
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Joteph S, They must,not be left together. [Aikte,] Y\\^ "I 

send Lady Sneerwell a\eay, and return directly. Sir'" ' 

Peter, not a word of the French milliner. \Apart to Sir 
PeteTy and goes oui, L,] .^it/i* 

Sir P, [Crossing to Joseph,] I ! not for the world ! — 
[Apart to Joseph.] — Ah ! Charles*, if you associated more 
with your brodier, one might indeed hope for your refor- 
mation. He is a man of sentiment — Well, there is no- 
thing in the world so noble as a man of sentiment ! 

Charles S. Pshaw ! he is too moral by half— and so ap- 
prehensive of his good fiame, as he calls it, that he would 
as soon let a priest into his house as a wench. 

Sir P, No, no,— Come, come, — you Wrong him. — ^No, 
no ! Joseph is no rake, but he is no such saiut either, in 

that resp^t. 1 have a great mind to tell hini^we should 

^ave such a laugh at Joseph. [Asiwi* 

Charles S, Ob, hang him 4 He's a very anchorite, a 
^ung hermit. 

Sir P, Hark'ee — yovL must not abuse him : he may 
chance to hear of it again, I promise you. 

Charles S, Why, you won't tell him ? 

Sir P, No— but— this way. Egad, I'll tell him.— 
[Aside.] Hark'ee— have you a mind to have a good lauirh 
at Joseph ? 

Charles S. I should like it of all things. -^ 

Sir P. Then, i'faith, we will— -1*11 be quit with him for 
discovering me — He had a girl with him when I called. 

[friiispers. 

Charles 8. What I Joseph? — ^}oujest. 

Sir P, Hush ! — a little French milliner — and the best of 
the jest is — she's in the room now. 

Charles S. The devil she is ' [Looking at closet. 

Sir P. Hush ! I tell you ! [Points to screen. 

Charles S. Behind the screen ! 'Slife, let us unveil. 

Sir P. No, no— he's coming — you sha'u't, indeed I 

Charles S. O, egad, we'll have a peep at the little 
milliner ! 

[Endeavouring to get towards screen. Sir P. preventing. 

Sir P, Not for the world — Joseph will never forgive 
me — 

Charles S. I'll stand by you— 

Sir P. Odds, here he is ! [Joseph Surface enters L.,Jusi 
us Charles Surface throws down the screen.] 

Charles S. (c.) Lady Teazle ! by all that's wonderful i 
Sir P. (r.) Lady Teazle ! by all that's damuahlei 
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Charles 5. Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest French 
luilliuei-s I ever saw. Egad» you seem all to hare been 
diverting yourselves here at hide and seek, and I don't sec 
who is out of the secret.— Shall 1 beg your ladyship to 
inform me ? Not a word !- ^prothe r. will you be pleased 
to explain this matter ? What ! is Morality dumb too ? 
— Sir Peter, though I found you in the dark, perhaps you 
are not so now ! All mute ! — Well — though I can make 
nothing of the affair, I snppase you perfectly understand 
one another — so I'll leave you to yourselves— '[Gowi^.] 
Brother, I'm sori7 to find you have given that worthy man 
grminds for so much uneasiness.— Sir Peter! thcre'«( 
nothing in the world so noble as a man of sentiment. [ExU 
Charles y l. They stand for some time looking at each other, 

Joseph A", (l.) Sir Peter— notwithstanding — I confess 
— that appeai*ances are against me — if you will afford me 
your patience— I make no doubt — ^but I shall explain every 
thing to your satisfaction. 

Sir P. (r.) If you please, sir. 

Joseph S. The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, knowing 
my pretensions to your ward Maria— I say sir. Lady Teazle, 
beiuK apprehensive of the jealousy of your temper— rand 
knowing ray friendship to the family — she, sir, I say, 
— called here — in order that— I might explain these pre- 
tensions — but on your coming — being apprehensive — as I 
said — of your jealousy — she withdrew — and this, you may 
depend on it, is the whole truth of the matter. 

Sir P, A very clear account, upon my word ; and I dare 
swear the lady will vouch for every article of it. 

Lady T, [Coming forward c] For not one word of it, 
SirPeUr! 

Sir P, How! don't you think it worth while to agree in 
the lie ! 

Lady T. There is not one syllable of truth in what that 
gentleman has told you. 

Sir P, I believe you, upon my soul, ma'am ! 

Joseph S, [upside.]—* Sdea.t\\, madam, will you betray 
me ? 

Lady T. Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, I'll speak 
for myself. 

Sir P. Ay, let her alone, sir ; you'll find she'll make 
out a better story than you, without prompting. 

Lady T. Hear me, Sir Peter ! — I came hither on no 
matter relating to your ward, and even ignorant of this 
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gentlemau's pretensions to her. But I came seduced l>y 
his insidious arguments, at least to listen to his pretended 
passion, if not to sacrifice Toor honour to his baseness. 

Sir P. Now, I helieve, the tmA is coming, indeed ! 

Joseph S, The woman's mad ! 

La^i^ T* No, sir,— she has recovered her senses, and 
your own arts have furnished her with the means. — Sir 
Peter, I do not expect you to credit me — but the ten- 
derness you expressed for me, when I am sure you could 
not think I was a witness to it, has penetrated to my heart, 
that had I left the place without the shame of this disco- 
Ycry, my future life should have spoken the sincerity of my 
gratitude. [Cnogtet Id l.] As for that smooth-tongued 
hypocrite, who would have seduced the wife of his too 
credulous friend, while he affected honourable addresses 
to his ward — I behold him now in a light so truly despi- 
cable, ^at I shall never again respect myself for havmg 
listened to him. [EsHi Lady Teazle, L. 

Joseph & Notwithstanding all thisi Sir Peter, Heaven 
knows — 

SirP, [Crotiei, L.] That you are a villain I and so I 
leave yon to your conscience. 

Joseph S, You are too rash. Sir Peter ; you shall hear 
me. — ^The man who shuts out conviction by refusing to— 

Sir P. O, dainn your sentiments ! 

[Ejveuni Sir Peter and Sur/aoe, (allting, l. 

END OF ACT IV. 



ACT V. 

SCENE \.—The Library. 
Enier Joseph Surface and Servant, l. 

Josephs. Mr. Stanley! — and why should you think I 
would see him ? You must know he comes to ask some- 
thing. 

Serv, Sir, I should not have let him in, but that Mr. 
Rowley qime to the door with him. 

Joieph S, Pshaw ! blockhead ! to suppose that T shouVd 
now be in a temper to receive visits from poor rclatious ! 
—Well, why don't you show the fellow up ? 

Sero, I will, air.— Why, sir, it was not my fault tliat 
Sir Peter discovered my lady— 
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Joseph S. Go, fool I [Exii Servant^ L.]-7Sui*e Fortone 
aever played a man of my policy such a trick before. My 
character with Sir Peter, my hopes with Maria, destroved 
in a moment! Tm in a rare, humour ta listen to other 
people's distresses ! I sha'n't be able to bestow even a be- 
nevolent sentiment on Stanley. — So ! here he comes, and 
Rowley with him. I must try to recover myself, and put 
a little charity into my face, however. [Emt, R. 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface and Rowley, l. 

Sir 0, What ! does he avoid ua !— That was he, was it 
not? 

Row. It was, sir. But I doubt you are come a little too 
abruptly. His nerves are so weak, that the sight of a poor 
relation may be too much for him. I should have gone 
first to break it to him. 

Sir O. (r.) O, plague of hia nerves ! Vet this is he 
whom Sir Peter extols as a man of the most benevolent 
way of thinking ! 

Row, (l.) As to his way of thinking, I cannot pretend to 
decide ; for, to do him justice, he appears to have as 
much speculative benevolence as any private gentleman 
in the kingdom, though he is seldom so sensual as to 
indulge himself in the exercise of it. 

Sir O. Vet he has a string of charitable sentiments I 
suppose, at his fingers* ends. 

Row. Or rather, at his tongue's end, Sir Oliver ; for I 
believe there is no sentiment he has such faith in as that 
" Charity begins at home." 

Sir 0. And his, I presume, is of that domestic sort 
which never stirs abroad at all. 

Row. 1 doubt you'll find it so ; — but he's coming. I 
mustn't seem to interrupt you ; and you know immediately 
iis you leave him, 1 come in to announce your arrival in 
your real character. 

Sir 0. True ; and afterwards you'll meet rae at Sir 
Peter's. 

Row. Without losing a moment. [jS<rt/, L. 

Sir 0. I don't like the complaisance of his features. 

Enter Joseph Surface, r. 

Josephs, (r.) Sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons for 
keeping you a moment waiting— Mf. Stanley, 1 presume.— 

Sir 0. (l.) At your service. 

Joseph S. Sir, I beg you will do rae the honour to sit 
down— I entreat you, sir I — 
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Sir O. Dear sir — there's no occasion — too civil bv half! 

[Aside. 

Joieph S. I have not the pleasure of knowing you, Mr. 
Stanley ; but I am extremely happy to see you look so 
well. You were nearly related to my mother, Mr. Stanley, 
I think? 

Sir O. I was, rfr ; — so nearly that my present poverty, 
1 fear, may -do discredit to her wealthy childveu, else I 
should not have presumed to trouble you. 

Joseph S. Dear sir, there needs no apology : — he tliat is 
in distress, thou^ a sti-anger, has a right to claim kindred 
with the wealthy. I am sore I wish I was one of that 
class, and had it in my power to offer you even a small 
relief. 

Sir O, If your uncle. Sir Ofiver, were here, I should 
have a friend. 

' Joseph ^ I wish he was, sir, with all my heart r. .7011 
should not want an advocate with him, believe me, sir. 

Sir O. I should not need one — my distresses would 
recommend me. But I imagined his bounty would enable 
yon to become the agent of lids charity. 

Joseph S, My dear sir, you were strangely misinformed. 
Sir OUver is a worthy man, a very worthy man ; but ava- 
rice, Mr. Stanley, is the vice of £^e. I will tell you, my 
good sir, in confidence, what he has done for me has been 
a mere nothing ; though people, I know, have thought 
otherwise ; and, for my part, I never chose to contradict 
the report. 

Sir O. What! ha^ he nerer transmitted you bullion — 
rupees — pagodas ? 

Joseph S. O, dear sir, nothing of the kind :— No, no^ 
a few presents now and then — china, shawls, congou tea, 
avadavats, and Indian crackers — little more, believe mc. 

&r O. Here's gratitude for tw^ve thousand. pounds ! — 
Avadavats and Indian crackers ! [Aside. 

Joseph & (b.) Ilien, my dear sir, you have heard, I 
doubt not, of the extravagance of my brother : there are 
very few would credit what [ have done for that unfortu- 
nate young man. 

Sir O, (l.) Not I, for one ! [Aside. 

Joseph S. The aimii 1 have lent him ! — Indeed, I have 
been exceedingly to blame ; it was an amiable weakness : 
however, I don't pretend to defend it,— and now I feel ir. 
doubly culpable, since it has deprived me of the pleasure 
of serving you, Mr. Stanley, at my hettrt dictates. 
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Sir O. Dissembler ! [Aiide.] — ^Then, sir, you cau't 
assist me ? 

Joseph S. At present, it grieves me to say, I cannot ; 
but, whenever I hare the ability, you may depend upon 
hearing from me. 

Sir 0, I am extremely sorry — 

Joseph S, Not more than I, believe me ; — to pity, with- 
out the power to relieve, is still more painful than to ask 
and be denied. 

Sir 0. Kind sir, your most obedient humble servant. 

Joseph S. You leave me deeply afifected, Mr. Stanley. 
William be ready to open the door. 

Sir O. O, dear sir, no ceremony. 

Joseph 5. Your very obedient. 

Sir O. Sir, your most obsequious. 

Joseph S, You may depend upon hearing from me, 
whenever I can be of service. 

Sir 0. Sweet sir, you are too good ! 

Joseph S. In the mean time, I wish you health and 
spirits. 

Sir O. Your ever grateful and perpetual humble servant 

Joseph S. Sir, yours as sincerely. 

Sir O. Now T am satisfied I [Aside ; Ejeit, l. 

Joseph S, This is one bad effect of a good character ; it 
invites application from the unfortunate, and there needs 
no small degree of address to gain the reputation of bene- 
volence without incuiring the expense. The silver ore of 
pure charity is an expensive ai'ticle in the catalogue of a 
man's good qualities; whereas the sentimental French 
plate I use instead of it, makes just as good a show, and 
pays no taz. 

Enter Rowley, l. 

How, (l.) Mr. Surfiace, your servant : I was apprehen- 
sive of interrupting you, though my business demands 
immediate attention, as tliis note will inform you. 

Joseph S. (r.) Always happy to see Mr. Rowley, — a 
rascal ! [Aside. — Reads tkeleiter.] — Sir Oliver Surface ! — 
My uncle arrived ! 

Bow, He is, indeed : we have just parted with him — quite 
well, after a speedy voyage, and impatient to embrace his 
worthy nephew. 

Joseph S* I am astonished f — ^William ! stop Mr. Stanleji 
if he's not gone. 

Bow. Oh ! he's out of reach> I believe. 
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Joseph S. Why did you uot let me know this when 
you came in together ? 

Kot0. I thought you had particular business ; — but I 
must he gone to inform your brother, and appoint him here 
to meet your uncle. He will be with you in a quarter of 
an hour. 

Joseph S. So he says. Well, I am strangely ovei joyed 

at his coming. '-Never, to be sure, was any thing so 

damned unlucky. [Aside, 

Row, You will be delighted to see how well he looks. 

Joseph 5'. Oh ! I am oveijoyed to hear it — —Just at 
this time ! [Aside, 

Row, ru tell hini how impatiently you expect him. 

[Exit, L. 

Joseph S. Do, do ; pray give my b§st duty and affection. 
Indeed, I cannot express the sensations I feel at the thought 
of seeing him— Certainly his coming just at this time is 
the cruellebt piece of ill-fortune ! [Exit, lu 

SCENE II.— 5'ir Peter Tea%le*s, 
Enter Maid and Mrs. Candour. 

Maid, (r.) Indeed, ma'am, my lady will see nobody at 
present. 

Mrs. (J!i (l ) Old you tell her it was her friend, Mrs. 
Candour ? 

Maid» Ves ma*am ; but she begs you will excuse her. 

Mrs. C, Do go again, — I shall be glad to see her, if it 
be only for a moment, for I am sure she must be in great 
distress. [Exit Maid R.J Dear heart, how provoking ! I'm 
not mistress of half the circumstances ! We shall have the 
whole a£fair in the newspapers, with the names of the 
parties at length, before I have dropped tlie story at a 
dozen houses. 

Enter Sir Brnjamin Backbite, l. 

Oh, dear Sir Benjamin I you have heard, I suppose — 
Sir B. (L.) Of Lady Teazle and Mr. Surface— 
Mrs. C, (R.) And Sir Peter's discovery — 
Sir. B. O ! the strangest piece of business, to be sure ! 
Mrs, C, Well, I uevtr was so surprised in my life. 
am so sorry for all parties, indeed. 

Sir B, Now I don't pity Sir Peter at all : he was so ex- 
travagantly partial to Mr.'Surface. 

Mrs. C. Mr. Surface ! Why, 'twsw with Charles, Lady 
Teazle was detected. 
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Sfir B, No snch thing, \ tell yau*^Mr. Surfece is the 
gallant. 

Mrs, C. No, no, Charles is the man. Twas Mr. Sur- 
face brought Sir Peter on purpose to discover them. 
Sir B. I tell you I had it from one — 
Mrs. C. And I have it from one— 
Sir J9. Who had it from one, who had it— 
Mrs. C. From one immediately — but here comes Lady 
Sneerwell ; perhaps she knows the whole afikir. iCrwses, c. 

Ejtter Lady Snebrwell, l. 

Lady S, So, my dear Mrs. Candour, here's a sad affair 
of our Mend Teazle. 

Mrs, C, (c.) Ay, my dear friend, who would have 
thought — 

Lady S, (l.) Well, there is no trusting appearances ; 
though, indeed, she was always too lively for me. 

Mrs. C. To be sure, her manners were a little too free : 
but then she was so young ! 

Lndff S. And had, indeed, some good qualities. 

Mrs. C. So she had, indeed. But have you heard the 
particulars ? 

Lady S. No ; but every body says that Mr. Surface^ 

Sir B, (r.) Ay, there ; 1 told you Mr. Surface was the 
man. 

Mrs. C. No, not indeed the assignation was with 
Charles. 

Lady S. With Charles ! You alarm me, Mrs. Candour ! 

Mrs. C. Yes, yes, he was the lover. Mr. Surface, to do 
him justice, was only the informer. 

Sir B. Well, Til not dispute with you, Mrs. Candour; 
but, be it which it may, I hope that Sir Peter's wound will 
not — 

Mrs. C. Sir Peter's wound ! O, mercy ! I didn't hear a 
word of their fighting. 

Lady S. Nor I, a syllable. 

Sir B. No ! what, no mention of the duel ? [Croftef , c. 

Mrs. C. (r.) Not a word. 

Sir B. (c.) O, yes : they fought before they kft the room. 

Lady S. (l.) Pray, let us hear. 

Mrs. C. Ay, do oblige us with the duel. 

SirB. "Sir," says Sir Peter, immediately after the 
discovery, " you are a most ungrateful fellow." 

Mrs. C. Ay, to Charles— 

Sir B. No, no— to Mr. Surface — **a moat ungratefiil 
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fellow ; and old as I am, sir," says he, " I insist on im- 
mediate satisfEu^tion/' 

Mrs* C Ay, that must have been to Charles ; for 'tis 
very unlikely Mr. Surface should fight in his own house. 

Sir B, Gad's life, ma*am, not at all — ** Giving me im- 
mediate satisfaction.'* On this, ma'am, Lady Teazle, seeing 
Sir Peter in such danger, ran out of tlie room in ntroug 
hysterics, and Charles after her, calling out for hartshorn 
and water ; then, madam, they began to fight withswords-r- 
Enter Crabtree, l. ; crosses l. c. » 

Crab* With pistols, nephew— pistols : I have it from 
undoubted authority. 

Mrs. C {Crosees to Crabtree.'] O, Mr. Crabtree, then 
it is all true f 

Crab. (l. c.) Too true, indeed, madam, and Sir Peter 
is dangerously wounded — 

Sir B. (r.) By a thrust in segoon quite through his left 
side — 

Crab. By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Mrs, C. Mercy oh me \* Poor Sir Peter ! 

Crab. Yes, madam ; though Charles would have avoided 
the matter, if he could. 

Mrs. C, I told you who it was ; I knew Charles was the 
person. 

Sir B, My uncle, I see, knows nothing of the matter. 

Crab* But Sir Peter taxed him with the basest ingratitude. 

Sir B, That I told you, you know— 

Craib. Do, nephew, let me ipeak I— and insistedon im- 
mediate — 

Sir B. Satisfaction ! Just as I said— 

Crab. Odds life, nephew, allow others to know some- 
tiiing too. A pair of pistols lay on the bureau, (for Mr. 
Surface, it seems, had come home the night beiore late 
from Salthill, where he had been to see the Montem with 
a friend, who has a son at Eton), so, unluckily, the pistols 
were left charged. 

Sir B. I heard nothing of this. 

Crab. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one ; and they 
fired, it seems, pretty nearly together. Charles's shot took 
effect, as I tell you, and Sir Peter's missed ; but, what is 
very extraordinary, the ball struck ac^nst a little bronze 
Shakspeare that stood over the fire-place, grazed out of tiie 
window at a right angle, and wounded the postman, who 
was just coming to the door with a double letter from 
Northamptonshire. 

g2 
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Sir D. My nude's account is more circamstantial, I 
confess ; but I believe mine is the only true one, for all that 

Lady S. 1 am more interented in this afiair than they 
imagine, and must have better information. [Asi%te.]-- 

\E,Ttt Lady Sneertoeil, l. 

Sir B* Ah ! Lady Sneerwell's alaim is very easily ac- 
counted for. 

Crab. Yes, yes, they certainly do say— but that's neither 
here nor there. 

Mrs, G. Bnt, pray, where is Sir Peter at present ? 

Crab. Oh ! they brought him home, and he is now in 
the hou8e, though the servants are ordered to deny him. 

Mrs, C. I believe so, and Lady Teazle, I suppose, at- 
tending him. 

Crab. Yes, yes; and I saw one of ilie foculty enter 
just before me. 

Sir B. Hey ! who comes here ? 

Crab. O, this is he : the physician, depend on't. 

Mrs. C. O, certunly: it must be the physician ; amil 
now we shall know. 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface, l. 

Crab. (r. c.) Well, doctor, what hopes ? 

Mrs. C. (r.) Ay, doctor, how's your patient ? 

Sir B. Now, doctor, isn't it a wound with a small- 
sword ? [Coming down on Sir Oliver, u 

Crab. A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a hundred. 

Sir O. Doctor ! a wound with a small sword { and a 
bullet in the thorax ! Oons ! are you mad, good people ? 

Sir B, (l.) Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor ? 

Sir 0. Truly I am to thank you for my degree if I am. 

Crab. Only a friend of Sir Peter's, then I presume. But, 
sir, you must have heard of his accident ? 

Sir O. Not a word 1 

Crab, Not of his being dangerously wounded ? 

SirO. The devil he is! 

Sir B. Run through the body— 

Crab. Shot in the breast — 

Sir B. By one Mr. Surface— 

Crab. Ay, the younger. 

Sir 0, Hey ! what the plague ! you seem to differ 
strangely in your accounts : however, you agi-ee that Sir 
Peter is dangerously wounded. 

Sir B. O, yes, we agree in that. [Crosses behind io R. 

Crab. Ye.s, yes, I believe there can be no doubt of that. 
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Sir O. Then, upon my word, for a person in that 
situation, he is the most imprudent .man alive ; for here 
he comes wallcing, as if nothing at all was the matter. 

Enter Sir Pet£R Trazle, l. 

Odd's heart. Sir Peter, you are come in good time, I 
promise you ; for we had just given you over. 

Sir B. (r.) Egad, uncle, this is the most sudden reco- 
very! 

Sir O. (l. c.) Why* man, what do you out of bed with 
a small sword tiirough your body, and a bullet lodged in 
your thorax ? 

Sir P. (l.) a small sword, and a bullet ! 

Sir 0. Ay, these gentlemen would have killed you 
without law or physic, and wanted to dub me a doctor, to 
make me an accomplice. 

Sir P. Why, what is all this ? [Crosses to Sir B. 

Sir B. We rejoice. Sir Peter, that the story of the duel 
is not true, and are sincerely sorry for your other misfortime. 

[Goes up (I little. 

Sir P. So, so ; all over the town already. [Aside. 

Crab. Though, Sir Peter, you were certainly vastly to 
blame to marry at your ]|prs. [Retires a little up. 

Sir P. (r. c.) Sir, what business is that of yours ? 

Mrs. C. (r.) Though, indeed, as Sir Peter made so good 
a husband, he's very much to be pitied. 

Sir P. Plague on your pity, ma'am ! I desire none of it 

[Mrs» Crabtree crosses l. 

Sir B. [Advances on Ms h.H.] However, Sir Peter, you 
must not mind the laughing and jests you will meet with 
on the occasion. 

Sir P. Sir, sir, I desire to be master in my own house. 

Crab. 'Tis no uncommon case, that's one comfort. 

Sir P. I insist on being left to myself: without ceremony 
— I insist on your leaving my house directly. 

Mrs. iJ. Well, well, we are going, and depend on't we'll 
make the best report of it we can. 

Sir P. Leave my house ! 

Crab. And tell how hardly you've been treated — 

Sir P. Leave my house ! 

Sir B. And how patiently you bear it. 
[Exeunt Mrs. Candour, Sir Benjamin, and*Crabtreef l. 

Sir P. Leave my house ! — Fiends ! vipers ! furies ! Oh I 
that their own venom would choke them ! [Crosses, l. 

Sir O. They are very provoking, indeed. Sir Peter. 

o3 
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Enter Rowley, l. 

Row. I heard liigh words : what has ruffled you, sir ? 

Sir P. (c.) Pshaw ! what signifies asking ? Do ] ever 
pn.ss H duy without my vexations ? 

How, Well, l*m not inquisitive. 

Sir O. (r.) Well, I am not inquisitive; I come only to 
tell you that I have seen both my nephews in the manuer 
we proposed. 

Sir P, A precious couple they are ! 

Jiow. Yes, and Sir Oliver is convinced that your judge- 
ment was right. Sir Peter. 

Sir 0. Yes. I find Joseph is indeed the man, after all. 

Bow. Ay, a*} Sir Peter says, he is a man of sentiment. 

Sir O. And acts up to the sentiments he professes. 

Bow, It certainly is edification to hear him talk. 

Sir O. Oh, he's a model for the young men of the age ! — 
But how's this. Sir Peter ? You don't join us in your 
friend Joseph's praise, as I expected. 

Str P, (c.) Sir Oliver, we live in a damned wicked 
world, and the fewer we praise the better. 

Bow. (l.) What ! do you say so. Sir Peler, who were 
never mistaken in your life? 

Sir P, (c.) Pshaw! Plague on you botii! I see by your 
sneering you have heard the whole affair. I shall go mad 
among you ! 

Bow. Then, to fret you no longer. Sir Peter, we are 
indeed acquainted with it all. I met Lady Teazle coming 
from Mr. Surface's so humble, that she deigned to request 
me to be her advocate with you. 

Sir P, And docs Sir Oliver know all this ? 

Sir O. Every circumstance. 

Sir P. What of the closet and the screen, hey? 

Sir O, Yes, yes, and the little French milliner. O, 
I have been vastly diverted with the story ! Ha ! ha ! ha! 

Sir P, 'Twas very pleasant. 

Sir 0. I never laughed more in my life, I assure you : 
Ha! ha! ha! 

Sir P, O, vastly div3itiug ! Ha ! ha I ha ! 

Bow. To be sure, Joseph with his sentiments : Ha ! ha ! ba t 

Sir P. Yes, yes, his sentiments ! Ha ! ha 1 ha ! Hypo- 
critical villain ! 

Sir 0. Ay, and diat rogue Charles to pull Sir Peter out 
of the closet : Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir P, Ha! ha* 'Twas devilish entertaining, to be sure! 

'Sir O. Ha ! ha ! ha! Egad, Sir Peter, I should like to 
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have seen your face when the Kcreeu was thrown down 
Ha! ha I 

Sir P. Yea, yes, my face when the screen was thrown 
down : Ha ! ha f ha ! Oh, 1 must never show my head 
again! 

Sir O. But come, come ; it isn't fair to laugh at you 
neither, my old friend ; though, upon my soul, I can*t 
help it. 

Sir P, O pray don't restrain your mirth ou my account : 
It does not hurt me at all ! I laugh at the whole affair 
myself. Ye», yes, I think being a standing jest for all 
one's acquaintance a very happy situation. O yes, and 

then of a morning to read the paragraphs about Mr. S , 

Lady T , and Sir P , will be so entertaining ! 'I 

shall certainly leave town to-morrow, and never look 
mankind in the face agdn. [Crosses, r. 

Row. (c.) Without affectation. Sir Peter, you may de- 
spise the ridicule of fools : but I see Lady Teazle going 
towards the next room ; I am sure you must desire a 
reconciliation as eainestly as she does. 

Sir O. Perhaps my being here prevents her coming to 
you. {Crosses f l.] Well, 1*11 leave honest Rowley to me- 
diate between you ; but he must bring you all presently 
to Mr. Surface's, where I am now returning, if not to 
reclsum a libertine, at least to expose hypocrisy. [Ea^it, l. 

Sir P. Ah, I'll be present at your discovering yourself 
there with all my heart ; though 'tis a vile unlucky place 
for discoveries. She is not coming here, you see, Rowley. 

Bow, No, but she has left the door of that room open, 
you perceive. See, she is in tears. 

Sii' p. Certainly a little mortification ap{)ear8 very be- 
coming in a wife. Don't you think it will do her good 
to let her pine a little ? 

Row, Oh, this is ungenerous in you ! 

Sir P. Well, I know not what to thiiik. You remember 
the letter I found of hers, evidently intended for Charles? 

Row, A mere forgei7. Sir Peter, laid in your way on 
puri)ose. This isj one of the points which I intend Snake 
shall give you conviction of. 

Sir P. 1 wish I were once satisfied of that. She looks 
this way. What a remarkably elegant turn of the head 
slie has ! Rowley, Til go to her. 

Row. Certainly. 

Sir P. Though when it is known that we are reconciled, 
people will laugh at me ten times more. 
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Jiow, Let them laugh, and retort, thdr malice only by 
nhowins: them you are happy in spite of it. 

Sir P. r faith, so I will ! and, if I'm not mistaken, we 
may yet be the happiest couple in the count)'. 

Bow, Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays aside suspicion — 

Sir P. Hold, master Rowley! If you have any regard 
for me. never let me hear you utter any thing like a sen- 
timent : I have had enough of them to serve me the rest 
of my life. [Exeuni, R. 

SCENE III.— 7'hfi Librarff, 

Enter Lady Sneerwell and Joseph Surface, l. 

Lady S. Imp^fisible ! Will not Sir Peter immediately 
be reconciled to Charles, and of consequence no longer 
oppose his union with Maria ? 'Ilie thought is distraction 
to me. 

Joseph S, Can passion furnish a remedy ? 

Lady S, No, nor cunning ueither. O ! I was a fool 
an idiot, to league with such a blunderer ! 

Joseph S, Sure, Lady Sneerwell, I am the greatest 
sufferer ; yet you see I bear the accident vnth calmness. 
Well, I admit I have been to blame. I confess I deviated 
from the direct road of wrong, but I don't think we're so 
totally defeated neither. 

Lady S. No ! 

Joseph S, You tell me you have made a trial of Snake 
siuce we met, and that you still believe him faithful 
to us. 

Lady S. I do believe so. 

Joseph S, And that he has undertaken, should it be 
necessaiy, to swear and prove, that Charles is at this time 
contracted by vows and honour to your ladyship, which 
some of his former letters to you will serve to support. 

Lady S. This, indeed, might have assisted. 

Joseph S. Come, come ; it is not too late yet [Ktiocking 
at the door, l.] But hark ! this is probably my uncle. Sir 
Oliver : retire to that room ; we'll consult farther when he 
is gone. 

Lady S. Well, but if he should find you out, too ? 

Joseph S. Oh, I have no fear of that. Sir Peter will 
hold his tongue for his own credit's sake --and you may de- 
pend on it, I shall soon discover Sir Oliver's weak'side ! 

Lady S. I have no diffidence of your abilities ! only be 
constant to one roguery at a time. [Exit Lady Sneerwelif r. 
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Joseph S. I will, I wilL So! 'tis confounded hard, 
after such bad fortune, to be baited by one's confederate in 
evil. Well, at all events, my character is so much better 

than Charles's, that I certainly Hey ! — ^what I — this is 

not Sir Oliver, but old Stanley again. Plague on't ! that 
he should return to teaze me just now — 1 shair have Sir 
Oliver come and find him here— and — 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface, l. 

Gad's life, Mr. Stanley, why have you come back to plague 
me at this time ? You must not stay now, upon my word. 

Sir O. (if.) Sir, I hear your uncle Oliver is expected 
here, and though he has been so penurious to you I'll try 
what he'll do for me. 

Joseph S. (r.) Sir, 'tis impossible for you to stay now, 

so I must beg Come any other time, and I promise 

you, you shall be assisted. 

Sir O, No : Sir Oliver and I must be acquainted. 

Joseph S. Zounds, sir ! then I insist on your quitting the 
room directiy. 

Sir O. Nay, sir— 

Joseph S. Sir, I insist on't : here, William ! show this 
gentieman out. Since you compel me, sir, — not one mo- 
ment — tills is such insolence ! [Going to push him out, l. 

Enter Charles Surface, l. 

Charles S. Hey day ! what's the matter now ! What the 
devil, have you got hold of my littie broker here ? Zounds, 
brother '. don't hurt little Premium. [Crosses, c] What's 
the matter, my littie fellow ? 

Joseph S. (r.) So ! he has been witii you too, has he ? 

Charles S* (c.) To be sure he has Why, he's as honest 
a littie But sure, Joseph, you have not been borrow- 
ing money too, have you ? 

Joseph $• Borrowing! No ! But, brother, you know we 
expect Sir Oliver here every 

Charles S, O Gad, thaf s true ! Noll mustn't find tiic 
little broker here, to be sure ? 

Joseph S» Yet Mr. Stanley insist s 

Charles S, Stanley ! why his name's Premium . 

Joseph S. No, sir, Stanley. 

Charles S. No, no. Premium. 

Joseph S. Well, no matter which — ^but— 

Charles S, Ay, ay, Stanley or Premium, 'tis the same 
thing, as you say; for 1 suppose he goes by half a hundred 
names, besides A. B. at the coffee-house. 
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Joseph S. 'Sdeath ! here's Sir Oliver at the door. Now 
I beg, Mr. Stanley — 

Charles S, Ay, ay, and I beg, Mr. Premium — . 

Sir O, Gentlemen 

Joseph S, Sir, by heaven you shall go ! 

Charles S, Ay, out with him, certainly ! 

Sir O. This violence 

Joseph S. Sir, 'tis your own fault. 

Charles S. Out witii him, to be sure. 

[Both forcing Sir Oliver outy l. 
Enter Lady Tbazle and Sir Peter, Maria, and 

Rowley, l. 

Sir P. My old friend, Sir Oliver— hey ! What iu%the 
name of wonder — ^here are dutiful nephews — assault their 
uncle at a first visit ! 

Lady T. Indeed, Sir Oliver, tWas well we came in to 
rescue you. 

Row, Truly, it was ; for I perceive, Sir Oliver, the 
character of old Stanley was no protection to you. 

Sir O. Nor of Premium either ; the necessities of the 
former could not extort a shilling from that benevolent 
gentieman ; and with the other, I stood a chance of faring 
worse than my ancestors, and being knocked down with- 
out being bid for. 

Joseph S, (r.) Charles ! 

Charles S, (r.) Joseph ! 

Joseph S. 'Tis now complete ! 

Charles S, Very! 

Sir 0. (c.) Sir Peter, my friend, and Rowley too — look 
on that elder nephew of mine. You know what he has al- 
ready received from my bounty ; and you also know how 
gladly I would have regarded half my fortune as held in 
trust for liim : judge then my disappointment in discover- 
iig him to be destitute of truth, charity, and gratitude. 

Sir p. Sir Oliver, I should be more surprised at this 
declaration, if I had not myself found him to be selfish, 
treacherous, and hypocritical. 

Lady T, And if the gentieman pleads not guilty to these, 
pray let him call me to his character. 

^}> P, Then, I believe, we need add no more : if he 
knows himself, he will consider it as the most perfect 
punishment, that he is known to the world. 

Charles S, If they talk this way to honesty, what will 

they say to me, by and bye ? [Aside. 

[Sir Peter y Lady Teazle, and Maria, retire. 
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Sir O. As for that prodigal, his brother, there 

Charles S. Ay, now comes my turu : the damned family 
pictures will ruin me. [Aside- 

Joseph S. Sir Oliver — uncle, will you honour me with a 
hearing ? 

Charles S. Now if Joseph would make one of his long 
speeches, I might recollect myself a little. X^side. 

Sir 0. I suppose you would undertake to justify your- 
self? [To Joseph. 

Joseph S. I trust I could. 

Sir O. Nay, if you desert your roguery in its distress, 
and try to be justified — you have even less principle than I 
thought you had. [To Charles.'] Well, sir ! you could jus- 
tify yourself too, I suppose ? 

Charles S. Not that I know of. Sir Oliver. 

Sir O. Wha;t!— Little Premium has been let too much 
into the secret, I suppose ? 

Charles S. True, sir ; but they were family secrets, and 
should not be mentioned again, you know. 

Row, Come, Sir Oliver, I know you cannot speak of 
Charles's follies with anger. 

Sir O. Odd's heart, no more I can ; nor with gravity 
either. Sir Peter, do yon know, the rogue bargained with 
!ue for all his ancestors ; sold me judges and generals by 
the foot, and maiden aunts as cheap as broken china. 

Charles S, To be sure. Sir Oliver, I did make a little 
free with the family canvass, that's the truth on't. My 
ancestors may certainly rise up in judgment against me ; 
there's no denying it ; but believe roe sincere when I tell 
you — and upon my soul I would not say so if I was not 
— that if I do not appear mortified at the exposure of my 
follies, it is because I feel at this moment the warmest sa- 
tisfaction in seeing you, my liberal benefactor. 

Sir O. Charles, I believe you ; give me your hand again : 
the ill-looking little fellow over the settee has made your 
peace. 

Charles S. Then, sir, my gratitude to the original is still 
increased. 

Lady T. [Advancing, c, Maria on her left Aafi</.] Yet, I 
believe. Sir Oliver, here is one whom Charles is still more 
anxious to be reconciled to. 

Sir O. Oh, 1 have heard of his attachment there ; and, 
with the young lady's pardon, if I construe right — that 
blush— 

Sir P. Well, child, speak your sentiments ! 
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Maria* Sir, I have little to say, bat tiiat f shall rejoice to 
hear that be is happy ; for me — whatever claum I had to 
his attention, I wilUngly resign to one who has a better 
title. 

Charlei S, How, Maria I 

Sir P. Hey day ! what* s the mystery now ?-^While he 
appeared an incorrigible rake, yoa woold give your hand 
to no one else ; and now that he is likely to reform, I'll 
waiTant you won't have him. 

Maria* His own heart and Lady Sneerwell know the 
cause. 

Chartea 8, Lady Sneerwell ! 

Joteph S, (r.) Brother, it is with great concern I am 
obliged to speak on this point, but my regard to justice 
conipeLo me, and Lady Sneerwell's injuries can no longer be 
concealed. [Opens the door^ r. 

ErUer Lady Sneerwell, r. 

Sir P. So ! another French milliner ! Egad, he has one 
in every room in the house, I suppose. 

Lady 8, Ungrateful Charles I Well may you be sur- 
prised, and feel for the indelicate situation your perfidy has 
forced me into. 

Charlei 8. Pray, uncle, is this another plot of yours ? 
For, as I have life, I don't understand it. 

Joseph 8. I believe, sir, there is but the evidence of one 
person moi'e necessary to make it extremely clear. 

8ir P'. And that person, 1 imagine, is Mr. Snake. Row- 
ley, you were perfectly right to bring him with us, and pray 
let him appear. 

Bow. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 

Enter Snake, l. 

I thought his testimony might be wanted : however, it hap- 
pens unluckily, that he comes to confront Lady Sneerwell, 
not to support her. 

Lady 8. (r.) A villain ! Treacherous to me at last ! — 
Speak, fellow ; have you, too, conspired against me ? 

Snake* (l.) I beg your ladyship ten thousand pardons : 
you paid me extremely liberaDy for the lie in question ; 
but I, unfortunately, have been offered double to speak the 
truth* 

Sir P. Plot and counter- plot! I wish your ladyship joy 
of your negociation. 

Lady 8, [Crosses, l.] The torments of shame and dis- 
a; p ointment on you all ! 
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Lady 71 Hold, Lady Sneerwell: before you go, let me 
ihank you for the trouble you and that gentleman have 
taken, in writing letters from me to Charles, and answering 
them yourself ; and let me also request you to make my 
respects to the scandalous college, of which you are presi- 
dent, and inform them, that Lady Teazle, licentiate, begs 
leave to return the diploma they granted her, as she leaves 
off practice, and kills characters no longer. 

Lady 8, You, too, madam — provoking— insolent. — May 
your husband live these fifty years ! [Exit, l. 

Sir P. Oons ! what a fury! 

Lady T, A malicious creature, indeed ! 

Sir P. [On Lady Teazle's right hand,] What ! Not for her 
last wish? " '• 

Lady T. Ono! '^^ -^"^ 

Sir O. Well, sir, and what have yon to say now ? 

Joseph S. Sir, I am so confounded, to find that Lady 
Sneerwell could be guilty of suborning Mr. Snake in this 
manner, toimposeon us all, that I know not what to say : 
however, lest her revengeful spirit should prompt her to 
injure my brother, I had certsunly better follow her direct- 
ly. For the man who attempts to— [Crosses and art/, l* 

Sir P. Moral to the last I 

Sir O, Ay, and marry her, — Joseph, if you can. Egad ! 
you'll do very well together. 

Row. I believe we have no more occasion for Mr. Snake, 
at present; 

Snake, (l.) Before I go, I beg pardon once for all, for 
whatever uneasiness I have been the humble instrument 
of causing to the parties present. 

Sir P. Well, well, you have made atonement by a good 
deed at last. 

Snake, But I must request of the company, that it shall 
never be known. 

Sir P. Hey — ^What the plague !^Are you ashamed of 
having done a right thing once ip your life ? 

Snake. Ah, sir, consider, — I live by the badness of my 
ch&racter ; and if it were once known that I had been 
betrayed into an honest action, I should lose every friend I 
have in the world. [Ejnt, l. 

Sir O, Well, well ; we'll not traduce you by saying any 
thing in your pnuse, never fear. 

Lady T. See, Sir Oliver, there needs no persuasion now 
to reooncile your nephew and Maria. 

H 
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Sir (K At, av, that *s as it should be ; and, egad, we'll 
hare the wedding to-oiorrow luoriiins;. 

Charles S. Thank yea, dear uncle ! 

Sir P. What, yon rogue ! don't joa ask the girl's con- 
sent first ! 

Charles S. Oh, I hare done th^t a long dme — a minute 
ago— and t»he has looked yes. 

Mnrut, For shame, Charles! — I protest. Sir Peter, 
there has not been a word. 

Sir O, Well, then , the fewer the better ; — may your lore 
for each other nerer know abatement ! 

Sir P. And may yon lire as happily together as Lady 
Teazle and I intend to do ! 

Charles S. Rowley, my old friend, I am <are you congra- 
tulate me ; and I suspect that I^owe you much. 

Sir P, Ay, honest Rowley always said yon would reform. 

Charles 5. Why as to reforming. Sir Peter, I'll make 
no promises, and that I take to be a proof that I intend 
to set about it ; but here shall be my monitor — my gentle 
guide—Ah ! can I leave the Tirtaous path those eyes illa- 
miue? 

Though thou, dear maid, should'st wave thy beauty's sway^ 

Thou still roust rule, because I will obey : 

An humble fugitive from Folly view. 

No sanctuary near but Love and you ; [To the audience. 

You can, indeed, each anxious fear remove. 

For even Scandal dies, if you approve. 

THE END. 



DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 

Sir O., Sir P., Lady T., Charles, Maria, Rowley. 
R.] [l. 
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EPILOOUE, 

BY MR. COLMAN. 

S^ken by Ladf Temle. 

• 

T, WHO was late so Tolatile and gay. 
Like a trade wind must now blow all one way 
Bend all my cares, my studies, and my tows. 
To one dull rusty weathercock — ^my spouse f 
So wills our Tirtuous bard — ^the motley Bayes 
Of crying epilogues and laughing plays ! 
Old bachelors, who marry smart young wires. 
Learn from our play to regulate your lires : 
Each bring his dear to town, all faults upon her— 
London will prove the very source of honour. 
Plunged ^rly in, like a cold bath it serves. 
When principles relax, to brace the nerves : 
Such is my case ; and yet I must deplore — 
That the gay dream of dissipation ' s o*er. 
And &ay, ye fair ! was ever lively wife, 
Bom with a genius for the highest life. 
Like me, untimely blasted in her bloom ? 
Like me, condemn'd to such a dismal doom ? 
Save money — when I just knew how to waste it ! 
Leave London—just as I began to taste it ! 

Must I, then, watch the early crowing cock. 
The melancholy ticking of a clock ; 
In a lone rustic hall for ever pounded. 
With dogs, cats, rats, and squalling brats surrounded ? 
With humble curate can I now retire, 
(While good Sir Peter boozes with the squire,) 
And at backgammon mortify my soul. 
That pants for loo, or flutters at a vole ? 
Seven 's the mitin I Dear sound, that must expire^ 
Lofli^ at hot cockles round a Christmas fiie! 
The transient hour of fashion too soon spent. 
Farewell the tranquil nund, forewell content I 
Farewell the plumed head, the cushion'd t6te. 
That takes tiie cushion A'ora its proper seat ! 
That spirit-stirring drum !— card-drum I mean ; 
Spadille— odd trick— pam—basto— king and queeu I 
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And yoQ, ye knockers, that, with brazen tbroat. 

The welcome fisitors' approach denote ; 

Farewell all quality of high renown , 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious town ! 

Farewell ! your le^els I partake no more. 

And Lad^ Teazle's occupation 's o'er ! 

All this I told our bar4 ; he smiled, and ssud 'twas clear, 

I ought to play deep tragedy next year. 

Meanwhile he drew wise morals from his play. 

And in these solemn periods stalk'd away : 

Blest were the Jhir like you ; her faults who stopt. 

And closed her follies when the curtain dropt ! 

No more in vice or error to engage. 

Or play the fool at large <m life's great stage. 
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REMARKS. 

The <* Spoiled Child" is a piece, the effect of which 
chiefly depends upou the acting. It consists of a series of 
practical jokes, bordering on pantomime, which, when hit 
off with tolerable dexterit}*, are amusing enough. It was 
the charming performance of the late Mrs. Jordan, that 
rendered this farce such a favourite with the public : indeed, 
a more lively representation of juvenile mbchief was never 
exhibited on the stage. 

Little Pickle, the hero, is one of those anointed young 
ui'chins, denominated Spoiled Children, whose pranks are 
chargeable to that unlimited indulgence which certain 
tender, or, more properly speaking, cruel parents allow 
their offspring, from their earliest infancy : parents, who, 
when the error of their training discovers itself in a 
thousand irregularities, when the livelp spirit and diverting 
sallies of my young master begin to defy controul, and 
render him annoying to themselves, and insufferable to 
every one else, think themselves hardlv treated by Pro- 
vidence, in sending them such a wayward and untractable 
disposition. It was a saying of the wisest among men, 
'* Spare the rod and spoil the child," from an impression, no 
doubt, of what essential benefit a little wholesome flagella- 
tion might have proved, in his own case, but which (being 
the son of a kitig) his preceptor had not ventured to apply. 
" H^as it for me to whip the heir apparent ? Should I turn 
upon the true prince 1 Beware instinct, the lion will not 
touch the true pr 'nee" But with all due deference to so 
high an authority, we are no advocates for downright 
coercion — There is a power entrusted to [^ents, in the 
shape of restraint and admonition ; which, added to a 
proper example* on their part, is sufficient to enforce 
parental authority, without lessening filial regard. Our 
old friend Caleb Quotem seems, however, to have 
adopted, to the fullest extent, the advice of Solomon ; 
for he enumerates " whipping boy^ bottoms " among the 
various employments of his summer* s day. Had a birch 
or a cane formed no part of scholastic education, where 
would have been the immortality of the renowned Busby f 
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and probably an Uisher of the Black Rod, to an unruly 
commons, is not a more formidable authority, than one 
of the Birch Rod, to a refractory school 1 Where learning 
only is concerned, a due portion of it's discipline may 
quiclcen the dull, and rouse the indolent ; and there is no 
denying, that if to this be added a wig of true orthodox 
dimensions, " Hfeo Magisier** becomes* invested with his 
own proper dis^ity, and is fully entitled to flog his unlucky 
urchins in tecula aectUorvm," 

Had a little salutary restraint been imposed upon young 
Pickle, the Town, in all probability, had never beheld a 
parrot served up for a pheasant— a ch^r divertingly with- 
drawn, from an old gentleman, as he is about to sit down 
upon it — an enamoured msuden of fifty, fihom the Gods 
have made poetical, and a ragged ubiquitarian, joined 
together, not in holy matrimony, but by the dexterous ap- 
plication of a needle and thread— a young urchin not yet in 
hit teens, making love to his own sister, barely in her's; 
and numerous other eccentricities equally delightful and 
edifying. Master Pickle^ being endued with an extra- 
ordinary flow of animal spirits, combined with a singular 
talent for mischief, amuses himself (and the audience,) 
during the holidays, with a variety of practical jokes on 
his father — the servants — but more particularly on an an- 
tiquated maiden aunt, concerning whom, it may be in- 
teresting to learn, that she was brought up in the middle of 
the Minoriei ; that her name stands registered in Cupids 
Calendar, and in the 3 per cent, consols ; and that she has 
two stars at the India House, and one (of the first magni- 
tude) in the person of Mr. Tagg, an itinerant actor, and 
author, between whom, and herself, a platonic afiection is 
known to subsist, that causes no small apprehension to Mr. 
Pickle, Sefir., lest the venerable maiden, in transferring her 
chai'ms to Mr, Tagg, should, at the same time, cause her 
Consols and India stock to undergo a similar transfer. — 
The scene opens with Miss Pickle remonstrating with her 
brother, for his unlimited indulgence of his mischievous 
brat, whose part the old gentleman very natui*ally takes : 
attributing his harmless pranks, such as placing a stumbling 
block in the way, for the purpose of breaking people's 
shins, and arming every door in the house with a bason 
of water on the top, and then leaving it a~jar, (a novel 
method of producing domestic irrigation,) to a certain ex- 
uberance of spirit, perfectly distinct from vicious habits. 
At the very moment he is ofibring this apology, he sud- 



denly comes to the ground ; his chair having heen slyly 
withdrawn by means of a string-^l'his is really too bad ; 
his choler rises with himself — and, after the display of 
rarious other triclcs, such as the roasting of a dead parrot, 
horsewhipping a groom, breaking the shins of a favourite 
mare, he resolves to adopt a plan, suggested by his sister, 
for the purpose of taming her incorrigible nephew, that of 
disowning his son^ for a time, and driving him from hi» 
house. A plot is laid, in concert with Margery , his old 
nurse, and a story trumped up, that young Pickle is fso/, 
in reality, the son of Old Pickle y but of the aforesaid 
Margerjfy she having, when an infant, exchanged him for the 
true Pickle ; hoping, by this ingenious device, to make the 
fortune of her son, at the expense of the legitimate heir : 
but that her conscience ('tis not as wide as a church door, 
nor as deep as a well, but 'tis enough !) relenting, prompts 
her to make this confession ; an easy mode of atonement, 
by the bye, when people grow old, and past sinning. 
The young rogue receives this unwelcome news very 
donbtfttUy ; he fancies theff, in turn, are playing a trick 
upon him : the fact is, however, reiterated with so much 
gravity, by both Mr, and Miss Pickle^ that he doubts 
no more, but breaks out in a strain of deep pathos and 
beauty, sufficient to redeem his childish pranks, were they 
a hundred times more wanton and extravagant. 

But Old Margery y conscience-stricken, in the real sense 
of the word, at the distress of the unhappy young urchin^ 
may hive probably dropped certain hints, calculated to 
awaken his suspicions : at all events, she is tempted to dis- 
close the plot to him, and he instantly determines to give 
them a ** Rowland for an Oliver J* Margerys Tommy is 
to be LMtle Pickle's substitute in the old gentleman's 
affections. Tommy is therefore introduced, an impudent 
carrotty-pated young sailor ; and his first exploit, (which 
is easily accounted for, the said Tommy being, in fact. 
Little Pickle in disguise,) is to run his poll full against 
the physiognomy of Old Mr. Pickle , one half of whose teeth 
are loosen^ by this extraurdinaiy and. unwelcome con- 
cussion. — He now contrives to offend Miss Pickle, by cer- 
tain hints regarding her age, and then seriously deliberates 
with himself, whether his next trick shall not be to set the 
house on fire : he resolves, however, to keep this in reserve 
for the present, and, in the mean time, plots \^ith his sister, 
who, in point of invention, is only second to himself, to 
foil io lore with each other, and run away. This scheme 
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is saccesflfully played off ; OU JHekle is alarmed that hit 
daughter should fall in lo?e with a rascal not worth dz- 
peiice, commands his servants to torn him out of doors ; 
they refuse to ohey, and, to complete his perplexity, he re- 
ceives, at that very moment, a letter from his discarded, 
and seemingly penitent son, expressing his determination of 
going to sea, and of expatriating himself for ever. LUtk 
Pickle (as Tommjf) enjoys this whimsical scene of parental 
distress : he tells him, uiat he, and his son, had changed 
births, and that, by this time, the latter is some leagues off, 
on a pleasant voyage to Botany Bay. This is the climax of 
the old gentleman's misfortunes, and he runs out threat- 
ening, if the story should pro«^ true, to return with dl 
speed, and blow out the brains of Master Tbmmjf, and 
eidier be hanged himseK, or sent to Botany Bay after 
his unfortunate son. 

We have now a scene of great drollery. ** Unprotected 
Innocence^'* or, more properly spealting, Aliee Pickie, anx- 
ious for the consummation (devoutly to be wished) of Mr, 
Tagg's happiness, and her own, has consented to meet 
him in the garden, by moonlight. True to his appointment, 
the Play-man appears ; addresses the lady in the s^le of 
a finished enamorato ; pro!*trates himself at the shrine of 
her beauty ; raises her spirits, and charms her ears with a 
comical gallimawfry of tragedy, opera, force, and pan- 
tomime, and finally leads her, nothing loth, not exactly to 
the nuptial bower, but to one close at hand, to tune tbdr 
distresses, and to accord their woes— — 

" There is a tide in the aflUn of men, 

" Whidi, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune/^ 

and Afr. Tagg is too ardent an admirer of our divine l)ard, 
not to profit by such a seasonable hint* He redoubles his 
energies, mental and bodily ; till Mist Pickle^ no longer 
able to withstand the combined powers of prose and rhyme, 
agrees to elope, and he has his tender hit of lamb (to use 
his own emphatic expression) '* as dead as mutton ."' — At 
this intcrestitig moment. Little Pickle ^ who, from behind, 
has been a laughing witness of their mutual transports, 
most mal'ti'propas runs in, and inform:* them, that his 
father is coming. ** What a catastrophe !" exclaims the 
astonished Mr» Tagg ; the fond couple embrace—*' parting 
is so sweet a sorrow t" and are about to be severed^wben 
they find themselvei, unexpectedly, united, by a needle 
and thread, which Uttle Pickle had ingeniously applied 
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to their respective garments.—- A momentary struggle takes 
place, and Mr, Tagg^ in the heat of impatience, makes a hole 
in his manners, by a certain nngallant ejaculation. By a 
violent effort on both sides, they become disengaged, but 
not without depriving Mr, Tagg of his piece (not of mind, 
but) of cool, which he could but ill spare— having of linen^ 
barely sufficient to furnish a tinder-box— /r« departs for a 
disguise to equip his love — and Mist Pickle for her casket of 
jewels. Old Pickle enters, but perceiving ** fifiy** return- 
ing with the casket, he retires a few paces back — the Lady 
proceeds to the bower to meet Mr. Tagg, and catches hold of 
Lditle PickU, who comes from behind, disguised as that 
illustrious chief: they are trotting off, but arc stopped by 
Old Pickle, who calls vociferously for his servants, resolv- 
ing that so mighty a prince shoutd not want attendants to 
conduct him to a convenient goal close by. The denouemeni 
immediately follows — Lattle Pickle throws off his disguise, 
is forgiven by his father, for the sake of the joke, but more 
for the joy of seeing him at home isafe and sound. Miss 
Pickle retires in high dudgeon. What becomes of Mr. 
Tagg, does not transpire ; and The Spoiled Child, having 
conciliated his father, begs the audience to laugh at and 
forgive his childish pranks, since their object was to amuse 
them. 

Little Pickle has been fortunate in many skilful repre- 
wntatives, but none ever approached Mrs. Jordan— the ad- 
mirable originaL Indeed, the farce has been attributed to 
that matchless actress ; at all events, the principal charac- 
ter appears expressly designed for her peculiar powers — 
Master Pickle and Miss Peggy being, in every sense of the 
word, brother and sister. Mrs. Charles Kemble (when 
Miss De Camp) approached nearest (though still keeping a 
most respectful distance) to Mrs. Jordan. Miss S. Booth 
went through the pantomime of the part cleverly ; but her 
acting was too palpable : her mischief wanted impulse : — in- 
deed, so completely did Tltalia euter con amore into the spi' 
fit of IMtle Pickle, that when she withdrew the chair, we 
instinctively looked round to 43ee who nest was coming to 
tlie ground. Yet, admirable as these lighter parts were, 
her pathetic manner of singing '' Since then fm doomed" 
drew tears from every eye. Madam Vestris played the 
character in a very arch and lively manner : her appearance, 
vnth the kite behind her back, was truly picturesque ; she 
was pert and piauant, and sang her song with great taste 
and reeling. Miss Clara Fisher has gained considerable 
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ipplanae hi liHle FickU — applame certainly doe to her pre- 
codom talents. We are not fond of behig asionuAed by 
theatrical exhibitions of ut/mUme genius ; maiuriiy b 
quite sufficient for us. We have had enough of Miss Mu- 
die and by fai too much of Master Betty, to sigh for Ham" 
Set and Mist Pegg$ in leadmg ttringM, But the merit of 
Miss Clara FcJier is so singular — her performance is dis- 
tinguished by so rare a combination of skill, humour, and 
good sense, that the applause she receiyes belongs less to 
the jrotcM than to the merUt of tiie actress. 

Old Pickle, who, as Mr. Tagg observes, is a Goth, a 
mere Vamdffie — was admirably hit off by Dicky Suett — 
He cut up tlie roast parrot with high glee, and helped 
himself and Mi»$ Pickle in a way, that shewed he was no 
noTice in such matters. Who ever carved any thing so co« 
mically as Dicky Suett ? or masticated it with greater goiUf 
witness the ham and sallad, iu the '' Siege of Belgrade ;" 
and the boiled lamb, in " No Song no Supper." — We have 
seen the late Mr. Simmons play Old Pickle in a very divert- 
ing manner ; it was, however, a character not exactly in 
his line. 

We have been amused with Messrs. Madiews, Elliston, 
Wrench, Liston, Tayleure, and John Reeve, in the charac- 
ter of Tagg ; and certainly, bating a few of Mr. Liston's 
indescribable looks, which carry every thing before them, 
the palm belongs to Mr. Mathews. Nothing could exceed 
his burlesque singing — his pompous recitation — his porten- 
tous stare — his tragic stride — his single ruffle — the exhibi- 
tion of which, to the enamoured Miss Pickle, he managed so 
dexterously. His figure, when made up for the character, 
Hogarth might have studied with advantage. The veriest 
scarecrow in FalstaflTs raggedregimeut, was a General iu full 
dress to him;— he seemed to have no conception of a shirt, 
— and a coat,' — or any thing bearing affinity to one, would 
(to use Dicky Suetfs expression) have pinched him like a 
watch-box ! When he offers to teach Miss Pickle what it b 
to love, and implores her to give him death iu a bumper — 

" The force ot humour could no fiirther go." 

Mr. EUiston's Tagg, is Rover in tatters. — If he could have 
taken the breadth from Yna figure, and given it to his act- 
ing, he would have been more in character. The only 
droll thing about Mr. Wrench, was his cocked hoi, Mr. 
Tayleure's performance wanted the via comica :— he was a 
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niost gigantic Tagg, with all the '* thews and siDews" of 
a Life-Guardsman. . With Mr. Tayleure, Tagg was a Wa- 
terloo man, from rag fair. Mr. John Ree^e would do very 
well, were he more of himtelf, and less of iivery body else. 

The " Spoiled Child" was first produced on the benefit 
night of Mrs. Jordan, on the 22nd March, 1790, at Drury 
Lane. It has been attributed to that lamented Lady — to 
Mr. Ford-^to Isaac BickerstafT, and to several other au- 
thors. From cert^n hints in the Prologue, fi'om internal 
evidence, and other circumstances, we should ascribe it to 
Mrs. Jordan. 

Osjr D G. 
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PROLOGUE. 

SPOKEN tY MRS. JORDAN. 

Enters opening a Letter. 

'^ Dear Madam— Disappointed by a friend — 

" Promis'd a Prologue — at my poor wit*« end— 

" Ruin*d— unless so good — ^your laughing way — 

'* T' insinuate something for my luckless Plaj" 

Poor devil t what a fright he's in— but why 

Am T to help him — What can I supply ? 

I'm doom'd to speak but just what authors say: 

Dull, when they're dull — and sportive, when tliey're gay ; 

Mere puppets here, obedient to their will. 

We love or hate — are blest or wretched — kill'd or kill — 

Mirth we put on, just as we put on graces — 

And wit — thaf s sent home ready with our dresses. 

What, tho' at night so very smart and charming — 

The dullest mortals breathing, in the morning — 

Hence the nice fop, 'ere he our merit stamps. 

Of rouge all doubtful — and these treach'rous lamps. 

Midst the loud praise, still asks with cautious leer. 

How is she off the stage ?— what is she near ? 

But to my task — ^to own it tho' you're loth, 
You're all spoilt children of a larger growth. 
Longing for each poor tinsei'd toy you see. 

And only constant to variety 

Whilst each, the censor of his own defects. 
The darling fault with gentlest hand corrects ; 
E'en from his very failings draws a merit. 
And deems each error but a proof of spirit ; 

Look round the world 

When we say world — we mean not, now-ad-ays, 
A huge globe^ form'd of mountains— rivers — seas- 
The poUsh'd mind sinks from a scene so wide^ 

We mean from Hyde Park Corner to Cheapside 

Look through the world — you'll find my moral true 
In all the varied shapes that rise to view. 

But from spoilt children of six feet in height, 
To the spoilt child our stage presents to night. 

B 
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Brimful of mirth he comes — Miss Tomboy's brodier. 
We hope you'll thmk they're something like each other. 
1 o ploid his caose she'll try a sbter*s skilL 

rd fiiin prerent her — but, '* ecod you will.** 

P'rhaps she may shock you, of precise prim air ; 
But Lord ! what then, she oerer minds that there. 
The country giri a kindred tie may claim^ 
She too is anxious for his future fome ; 
And if you'll spare him, swear?, whene*er she's able, 
SMll tread on all if our ioea^-^undjr the table. 
Oft* have you deign'd their artless toils to cheer. 
And crown'd with flatf ring smiles thdr labours, here. 
View then the brother's fitults, with judgment mild. 
And spare tiie rod— altho' yoa spoil the child. 



THE SPOILED CHILD. 



ACT I. 

SCENE L—A Dining Parlour.^A table and itro chatn. 
Enter Old Pickle, and Miss Pickle, r. 

Old^P. (l.) Well, well, sister, a little patience and 
these holidays will soon he over, the hov then goes back 
to school, and all will be quiet. 

Mitt P. (r.) Aye, till the next breaking up — no— no. 
brother, unless he is severely punished for what he has 
already done, depend upon it this vicious humour will he 
confirmed into habit, and his follies increase in proportion 
with his years. 

Old P. (l.) Now would not any one think, to hear you 
talk, that my son had actually some vice in him : for my 
part, I own there is something so whimsical in all his 
tiricks, that I cannot in my heart but forgive him, aye, and 
for aught I know, love him better into the bargain. 

Mitt P. (r.) Yes, truly, because you have never been 
a sufferer by them. Had yon been rendered as ridiculous 
as I have been by his trickt, as you call them, you would 
have been the first to complun, and to punish. 

Old P. Nay, as to that, he has not spared even his 
fother — ^is there a day passes that I don't break my shins 
over some stumbling block he lays in my way ? — Why, there 
is not a door but is armed with a bason of water on the 
top, and just lefta-jar ; so that, egad, I can't walk over my 
own house'without running the risk of being wet tlirough. 

Mitt P. No wonder the child's spoilt, since you will 
superintend his education yourself— you ! indeed ! 

Old P, Sister, sister, do not provoke roe — at any rate 
I have wit enough to conceal my ignorance ; I don't pretend 
to write verses and nonsense, as some folks do. 

b2 
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Wkr, or, the lo«^ awl fht ikort oT dw wliole 
aisdr if aa boir-^ie's art ae too aU acnM die fiKt— 
Mercf I fid Bot lose Bf eyes. 

OUP, TtM€mned§dkmwmannmttmwA tbeaare, 
jfou foowidreiy tbc mare. 

/bAa. Yesy fir, tbc mare — then too, mj rikins — master 
Salve, tbe sargeoo, says I most 'noint 'em wi* 

OU P. Plagnr on joor shins— yoa dog—mkat k die 
aurtler widi die mare? 

/oAn. Why, sir, as I was ooming borne dus moniing 
over Black Down, irbat does I see bat yomfBiasler tearing 
over dK tnrf upon Daisy, dio* your booonr bad forbid him 
to ride her— so I calls to him to stop — bat what does he 
do, bat smacks his whip In my hee, mid dash lyrer the 
gate into Stoney Lane ; bat whatTs worse, when I rated 
him about it, he snatches ap Tom Carter^s lopg whip, and 
lays me so orer die legs, and before I coold ca^ bold of 
him, he slips oat of the stable, and was off like a «hot. 

OUP. WeU, if I forgire him diia— no— I'U send him 
dils moment back to sdiooL—School ! zoands, I'll send 
him to 



Be^enier Miss Pickle, l. 

MU$ P, ICrosset c] Well, brother, yonder cumes 
your precious child — h€?s muttering all the way up stairs 
to himself, some fresh mischief, I suppose. 

Old P. Aye, here he comes— stand back^— let us watch 
him, though I can never contun roy passiou long. 

[ Tkey wiihdraw to the back of the tiage. 

Enter LuTLE Pickle, l 

Little P. Well, so far all goes on rarely : dinner must be 
nearly ready ; old Poll will taste well, I dare say —parrot 
and bread sauce— ha! ha I ha I— they suppose diey are 
goiug to have a nice young pheasant, an old parrot is a 
greater rarity, I'm sure— I c^'t help thinking how devilish 
tough the drumstickR will be— a fine piece of work aunt 
will make when it's found out— ecod, for aught I know, 
that may be better fun than the other : no doubt Sukey 
will tell, and John too, about the horse— a parcel of 
sneaking fellows, always tell, tell, tell.— I only wish I 
could catch them at school, once— that is all — I'd pay them 
well for It I'd be bound.— Oh ! oh ! here they are, and as 
1 live, my father and aunt — it's all out I see-«-To be sure 
Pm not got into a fine scrape now : 1 almost wish I was 
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safe at school again. iTAeif crnnej^trward,} Oh, sir ; how do 
you do, sir ? I was just coming to 

Old P. Come, come, no fooling now — ^how dare you 
look me in the tice after the mischief you have done ? 

Little P. What—what have I done ? 

Old P, (l. c.) Yon know the value I set upon that mare 
you have spoilt for ever. 

Lktle P, (b. c.) But, sir, hear me : — indeed, I was not 
so much to hlame, sir, not so very much. 

Miss P. (r.) I>o not aggravate your faults by pretending 
to excuse them— your father is too kind to you. 

Ldttle P. Dear rir, I own I was unfortunate 1 had 

heard you often complain, how wild and vicious little 
D^sy was ; and indeed, sir, I never saw you ride her, but 
I trembled least some sad accident might befall you. 

Old P. Well, and what is all this to the purpose ? 

Ifiitle P. And so, sir, I resolved, sooner than yoa 
ahould suffer, to venture my own oeck, and so try to tame 
her for you ; that was all : — and so I was no sooner mounted 
than off she set — I could not help that yon know, sir ; and 
80 this misfortune happened, and so sir — but, indeed, sir — 

Old P. Could I be sure this was your motive— —'and 
'tis purely love and regard for your old father makes you 
thus teaze and torment him — perhaps I might be inclined 

John, (t.) Yes, sir ; but 'tis no love and regard to me, 
made him beat me so. 

Little P, John, you know you were to blame.— Sir, 
indeed the truth is, John was scolding me for it* and when 
I told him as 1 have told you, why I did it, and that it was 
to hinder you from being hurt, he said that it was no bu- 
siness of mine, and that if your neck was broke it was no 
such great matter. 

Old P. What — no great matter to have my neck broke— 

Little P. No, sir ; so he.ssud : and I was vex'd to hear 
him speak so of you ; and I believe I might take up the 
whip, and give him a cut or two on the legs — ^it could not 
hurt him much. 

Old P. Well, duld, I believe I most forgive you, and so 

shall John too ; aye, aye. But I had forgot poor Poll — 

what did you roast the parrot for, you young dog ? 

Little P. Why, sir, I knew you and my aunt were both 
so fond of it, f tiiought yoo would like to see it well 
dress'd. 

OUP. Hal ha! ha! 
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LUtteP. ButydeauranntylknowjiHiiiiitttbeaiigiywith 
rae, aud yon think with rosoD. 

Mist P, [Crouei lo L. c] Don*t speak to me, I am not 
80 weak as your father, whatever yon may fancy. 

lAttle P. Bat indeed, aunt, yon most hear me. Had I not 
loved you as I do, I should not have thus offended you, 
hut it was merely my regard for your eharader. 

John, Character !— [ExU. Pkkle kick* him oJT^ l. 

Little P. My dear aunt, i always heard that no ladies 
keep parrots or lap-dogs, 'till they can no longer kee[i 
lovers ; — and, when at school, I told 'em you had a parro^ 
the boys all said, then you must be a foolish old maid. 

Miss P. Indeed ! — impudent young wretches ! 

Little P. Yes, aunt ; and so I resolved you should no 
longer be thought so— for I think you are a great deal 
too young and too handsome for an old maid* ITakmgher 
handJ] 

Old P, Come, sister, i'faith you must forgive him : no fe- 
male heart can withstand that. 

Miss P, Brother, you know I can forgive where 1 see oc- 
casion ; hut though these faults are thus excused, haw will 
you answer to a charge of scandal and ill-nature ? 

Little P. 1 11 -nature, madam — I'm sure nobody can ac- 
cuse me of that. 

Miss P, How will you juhtify the report you spread, of 
my being locked up in my closet with Mr. Tagg, the author ? 
—Can you defend so vile an attempt to injure my reputa- 
tion ? 

Old P» What, that too, I suppose, was from your care of 
her character^aud so to hinder your aunt from being an old 
maid, you locked her up iu her closet with this author, as 
he is called. 

Little P. Nay, indeed, dear madam, I beseech you— 
'twas no such thing ; all I said was, you were amusing 
yourself in your closet with a favourite author. 

Miss P, I amuse myself in my closet with a favourite 
author ! Worse and worse ! 

Old P, Sister, have patience — hear 

Miss P, I am ashamed to see you support your boy in 
such in8olence.*-I, indeed ! who' am scrupulous to a fault ; 
but no longer will I remain subject to such impertiuence : I 
quit your house, sir : [Crosses, r.] and you shall quit all 
claim to my fortune : — this moment will I alter my will, and 
lra\-e my money to a stranger, sooner than to yoiu* family. 

[Ejnt, R. 
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Old P. Her money to a stranger ! leave her money to a 
stranger ! Ob ! the three per cent, consols — oh, the India 
stock — Oo, child— fly— throw yourself at your auuf s feet — 
say any tiling to please her — I shall run distracted. — Oh ! 
those consol s 

Little P* I am gone, sir. — Shall I say she may die as soon 
as she pleases, but she must not give her money to a stran- 
ger ? 

Old P. Aye, aye, there's a good boy? say any thing to 
please her ? that will do very well — say, she may die as soon 
as she pleases, but she must not leave her money to a 
stranger. \Eant Little Pickle, r.] Sure, never man was so 
tormented. — Well, I thought, wl^n my poor dear wife, Mrs. 
Piclde, died, and left me a disconsolate widower, I stood 
some chance of being a happy man ; but I Icnow not how it 
is, I could bear the vexation of my wife's bad temper better 
than this woman's. All my married friends were as mise- 
rable as myself — but now— &ith, here she comes, and in a 
fine humour, no doubt. 

Snter Miss Pickle, r. 

Miss P. (r.) Brother, I have given directions for my 
immediate departure, and am now come to tell you, I will 
persist in ray design, unless you this moment adopt the 
scheme I yesterday proposed for my nephew s amendment. 

Old P. (l.) Why, my dear sister, you Icnow there is no- 
thing I would not readily do to satisfy and appease you ; bat 
to abandon my only child t o pretend that be is not mine 
— to receive a beggar brat into my arms — impossible 

Miss P. [{?otn^.] Very well, sir, then I am gone. 

Old P. But, sister, stop :— was ever man so used ? — ^how 
long is this scheme of yours to last ? How long am I to be 
deprived of him ? 

Miss P. How long ! Why, until he is brought duly to re<- 
fleet upon his bad behaviour, which nothing will induce 
biro to do, so soon as thinking himself no longer your son, 
but the child of poor parents— I yesterday spoke to Marga^ 
ret, his old nurse, and she fully comprehends the whole 
affair. 

, Old P. Whv, to be sure, as you say — 'twill reform him, 
and as we shall have our eyes upon him all the while, and 
Margaret, his own nurse — 

MissP, You may be sure ;ihe will take care of him — 
Well, nnce this is settled, the sooner 'tis done the better — 
lliomas . 
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Enier Thomas, b. 

Send your young master. [Bjfii Thomas, r. 

Old P. I see you are finally resolTed, and no other way 
unll content you. — I must comply. 

Miss P. Brother, you are so blinded by your foolish 
fondness, that you cease to perceive what is for his bene- 
fit— 'tis happv for you, there is a person to direct you, of 
my superior discernment. 

EfUer Little Picklb, h« 

lAttle P. Did you send for me, aunt ? 

Old P. Child, come hither. I have a great secret to dis- 
close to you, at which you will be much surprised. 

IMtle P. (R.^ A secret, sir I 

Miss P. (c.) Yes, and one that requires your utmost 
courage to hear : — you are no longer to consider that person 
as your father ; he is not so. — ^Margaret, who nursed you, 
has confessed, and the thing is sufficiently proved, that you 
are not Ait son, but hers — she exchanged you, when an in- 
fant, for my real nephew, and her consaence has at last 
compelled her to make the discovery. 

LilUe P. I another person's child ! — ^impossible ! — Ah ! 
you are only joking with me now, to see whether I love 
you or not, but indeed \Crasss8 to Piekle.] I am yours — my 
heart tells me I am only—onlif yours. 

Old P. (l.) I am afraid you deceive yourself — ^there can 
be no doubt of the truth of Margaret^s account ; but still 
assure yourself of our protection — but no longer can you 
remaid in this house. J must not do an injury to my own 
child— you belong to others— to them you must now go. 

Ldtlle P. Yet, sir, for an instant hear me — pity me — ah 
too sure I know [7b Old Pickle] 1 am not your child— or 
would that distress which now draws tears of ptfy from a 
stranger, fail to move nature in jfoti / 

MUs P. Comfort yourself, we must ever consider you 
with compassion and regard — ^bnt now you must begone^ 
Margaret is waiting without, to receive you. 

SONO«— LmuB PiCKiR. 

Since tiien I'm doom'd this sad revei'se to prove ^ 
To quit each object of my infant care ; 
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Torn frotn an honoured p^reof s tender love. 

And driren the keenest storms of fiite to bear. 
Ah I but forgive me, pitied let me part. 
Your frowns, too sore, would break my sinking heart. 

Where'er I go, what e'er my lowly state. 

Vet grateful mem'ry still shall linger here. 
And perhaps, when musing o'er my cruel fate. 
You still may greet me with a tender tear. 
^ Ah ! then forgive me, pitied let me part, « 

Your frowns, too sure, would break my sinking heart. 

[Ejpeuni Old and Mist Pickle, R. ; Little Pickle, l. 

END OF THE FIRST ACT. 



ACT II. 

SCENE h—A Parlour. 



£nterMias Pickle and Margery, l. 

Mar. And so 1 was teUing your ladyship, poor little 
master does so take it to heart, and so weep and wail, it 
almost makes me cry to hear Urn, 

Mist P. (r.) Well, well, since he begins already to re- 
pent, his punishment shall be but short ; have you brought 
your boy with you ? 

Mar. {y) Aye, have I— poor Tommy, he came from a- 
board a ship but now, and is so grown, and altered — sure 
enough he believes every word I have told him, as your 
honour ordered roe, and I warrant, is so sheepish and 
shamefaced — but here comes my master — he has heard it 
all already. 

Enter Old Pickle, l. 

But, my lady — shall I fetch my poor Tommy to you f he's 
wiuting without. 

Old P. (l.^ What, that ill looking young rascal in the 
hall ? — he with the jacket and trowsers. 

Mar, (c) Ay, your honour ! — ^what, then, you have seen 
him? 

Old P. Seen him ! — ay, and felt him too. — ^The booby met 
me bolt at tiie comer, run his cursed carotty poll full in 
my face, and has loosened half the teeth in my head, 1 he* 
iieve. 
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Mar, Poor lad ! he's a sidlor, and bat awkward as yet, 
and so shy, 1 warrant — but will your honour be kind to 
him ? 

Old P. Kind to him ? Why, I am to pass for his father 
— ^am not I ? 

Mar. Aye, I wish your honour had been poor Tommy's 
fistJier^but no such luck for me, as I say to my husband. 

Old P. Indeed!— Your husband must be very much 
obliged to you, and so am I. 

Afar. ^ But do, your honour, see my poor Tommy, ouce 
dressed in his fine smart clothes 

Old P. Damme ! I don't half like that Tommy. 

Miu P, (b.) Yes, yes, you shall — but now go and fetch 
him here to us ; I sliould like much to see him. 

Mar, [Going f crosses to l.] Do you now, madam, speak 
kindly to him— for, poor boy, he's quite dash'd. [Ejfit, l. 

Old P, Yes, and he has dash'd some of my teeth out— 
plague on him ! 

Sliss P, Now, Mr. Pickle, I insist upon your observing a 
proper decorum and behaviour towards this poor lad ; ob- 
serve the condescension of mj deportment — methinks I 
feel a strange inclination already in his favour, perhaps I 
may advance him, bye and bye, to be my page— shall I, bro- 
ther ? — Oh, here he comes — and 1 declare, as prepossessing 
a countenance as ever I beheld. 

Enter Margery, and LrrruB Pickle, (as a saUor bog.) 

Come hither, child ; was ever there such an engaging air ? 

Mar, {Puts Little Pickle over to Pickle,^ Go, Tommy ; 
do as you are bid, there's a good boy — thank his honour for 
his goodness to you. - • . 

Little P. (l. c.) Be you the old fellow tiiafs just come 
to be my father ? 

Old P. (r. c.) [Aside.] Old fellow ! he's devHish dashed 
to be sure : — yes, I am tiie old fellow, as you call it — will 
you be a good boy ? 

Little P, (r.) Ay, but what will you gi' me ? — must I 
be good for nothing ? 

Old P. [Mimicking.] Good for nothing ! nay, that I'll 
swear you are already. Well, and how long have you 
been come from sea ? eh ! how do you Hke a sulor's life ? 

Little Pickv^i Sings, 
(no SYMPiftoinr.)— T uxs — MMrni OinUra* 
I am a brisk and sprightly lad. 

But just come home from sea Sir ! 
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Of all the lives I ever led, 
A sailor's life for me. Sir. 

Yeo, yeo, yeo — Yeo, yeo, yeo. 
Whilst ^ boatswain pipes all hands 

M^th a yeo, yeo, yeo. Sir. 

What girl hut loves the merry tar ? 

We o'er the ocean roam. Sir : 
In every clime we fiud a port. 

In every port a home. Sir. 
Yeo, yeo, yeo — &c &c. 

Our foes subdued, once more on shore. 
We spend our cash with glee. Sir, 
And when all's gone, we drowu our care, 
And out again to sea. Sir. 

Yeo, yeo, yeo— Yeo, veo, yeo. 
And when all's gone, again to sea. 
With a yeo, yeo, yeo. Sir. 

>ld P. So this is the way I am to be entertiUned in future, 
ki forecastle Jokes, and tarpauling songs. 
fist P. BroUier, do not speak so harshly to the poor lad, 
I among strangers, and wants encouragement— come to 

, my pretty boy, I'll be your friend 

4ttl$ P. {Going R. c. to Miss PicUe.] Friend! oh, 
U, you're my grandmother — father, must not I call her 
me? 

Mtf P. (l.) What, he wants encouragement, sister — ^yes, 
r soul, he's among strangers — he's found out one rela- 
, however, sister— this boy's assurance diverts me — I 
him [Aside^ 

4ttle P> (r.) Granne'a mortish cross and frumpish — la 
er, what makes your mother, there, look so plaguy 
weathered ? 

fin P. Mother, indeed. 

^UP. Oh, nothing at all, my dear, she's the best hu- 
ired person in the world— go throw yourself at her feet, 
ask her for her blessing — perhaps she may gi* yoe 
ethiug. 

UtleP, A blessing! I shan't be much richer far that 
her — perhaps she may give me half a crown : I'll throw 
elf at her feet, and ask her for a guinea — [kneels^ — Dear 
me, give me your picture ? [Catches hotdo/U. 

fiss P, Stand off, wretch, am I to be robbed, as well hs 
oted? 
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Mar, Fie, child, learn to behave yoanelf better. 

LUUe P. Behaye myself —learn jfcu to behave yourself, 
I should DOt have thought of ffou indeed — get you gone — 
what do you here ? [ Crouet to and beais her out, and exit, l. 

Old P. Well, sister, this plan of yours succeeds, I hope, to 
your satisfaction — ^he^U make a mighty pretty page, suiter — 
what an engaging tur he has, sifter ; this is some revenge 
for her treatment of my poor boy. [Aside. 

Mist P, I perceive this to be all a contrivance, aud 
the boy is taught to insult mc thus — you nay repent of this 
unparalleled treatment of unprotected innocence. 

[Exit, R. 

Old P, What, she means her lover, the player-man, I 
suppose ; but I'll watch her, and her consols too ; and if I 
catch him again in my house, it shall be his last appearance 
this season, I can tell him that ; and the next part he 
plays shall be Captiun Macheath in the prison scene, egad. 

IJSxit L. 

Re-enter Little Pickle, atone, l. 2nd e. 

lAttle P. There they go, ha ! ha ! ha ! my scheme has 
gone on rarelv ; rather better than theirs, 1 think. — Bless- 
ing on the old nurse for consenting to it — I'll teach 'em to 
turn people out of doors — let me see, what trick shall I 
play *em now — suppose I set the house on fire — ^no — no — 
'tis too soon for that as yet — that will do very well bye and 
bye — let me consider — I wish I could see my sister ; I'll 
discover myself to hel*, and then we might contrive some- 
thing together nicely — that staircase leads to her room : 
I'll trv and call her [Goes to the door and listens] there's no- 
body in the way !— Hist ! hist ! — Maria— Maria — she hears 
nie, she's coming this way. [Runs and hides himself, 

Enter Maria, r. o. 

Mar. Sure somebody called me. [Looks around*} No, 
there's nobody here — heigho— I've almost cried mjself 
blind about my poor brother, for so I shall always call him, 
ay, and love him .too. [Going. 

Little P. [Running forward."] Maria!— sister! — stop an 
instant. * 

Mar, My brother ! — Charles — ^impossible. 

Little P, 'Tis e'en so, and faith 'twas all a trick about 
the nurse and child ; I coax'd the old woman to confess 
the whole to me— you can't contrive to kill yourself for the 
loss of me, can you ? — that would have a fine effect— is 
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there nothing I can think of ? — Suppose you pretend to Mk 
in love with me, and we run away together. 

Mar. That will do admirably— depend upon my playing 
my part with a good will, for I owe some revenge for their 
treatment of you ; bendes, you know I can refuse you no- 
thing. 

EfUer Old Pickle, behind, l. u. e. 

Little P. Thadk yon a thousand times, my dearest Maria ; 
thus then we'll contrive it 

[Seeing Pickle coming behind, they prettnd to whisper. 

Old P. What! how's this !—" Dear Maria, and I'll 
refuse you nothing." — Death and the devil, my daughter 
has fallen in love with that young scoundrel and his yeo, 
yeo, yeo! [They embrace."] — she, too, embraces him — 
[Comee forward, R.] — ^mighty well, young madam — 'tis 
mighty well ; but come, you shall be locked up imme- 
diately, and you, you young rascal, be whipt out of the 
house. 

Little P, (l.) You will not be so hard-hearted^ sure — we 
will not part — here is my anchor fixed — here am I moor'd 
for ever. 

[Old Pickle takes hold of her, and endeavours to take 
her away ; she resists, and Little Pickle detains h^ 
oy the hand.] 

Maria, (c.) [BoiMmitieaUy.] No-* we'll never part— Oh, 
cruel, cruel fote. 

Old P, (s.) He's infected her with his assurance already. 
What, you young minx, do you own you love him ? 

Maria. Love him, sir ! I adore him, and in spite of your 
utmost opposition, ever, ever shall. 

Old P. Oh, ruided! undone— what a wretched old roan 
I am — but, Maria, child — 

Maria. Think not to dissuade me, sir — ^vain attempt — 
no, sir, my affections are fixed never to be recalled. 

Old P. Oh dear, what shall I do ? what will become of 
me? Oh, a plague on my plots — I've lost my daughter, 
and for ought I know, my son too— why, child, he's a poor 
beggar, he's not worth a sixpence. 

Maria. My soul abhors so low a thought— I despise 
wealth— know, sir, I cherish nobler sentiments. 

The generous youth shall own, 
I love him far himself alone. 

Old P. What, poetry, too — nay then, it is time to prevent 

c 2 
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ftirther miachief — go to your room^[Puii her over to r.] a 
good key shall ansure your safety, and this young rascal shall 
go back to sea, and his yeo, yeo, yeo, if he will. 

Maria, [Ooing.] I obey your harsh commands, sir, and 
am gone — ^but, alas ! I leave my heart behind. 

[Eant Maria, r. 

Old P, Now, sir, for you — don't look so audacious, sir- 
rah ; don't £ancy you belong to me — ^T utterly disclaim you— 

IMtle P. [Laughing,] But that is too late now, old gen- 
tleman ; you have publicly said I was your sou, and d n 

me, I'll make you stand to it, sir. IThreatening, 

Old P, The devil— here is an affau- !— John, Thomas,^ 
WiUiam! 

EtUer Susan, John^ and Thomas, 

Take that fellow, and turn him out of doors immediately 
— 4ake him, I say — 

Servanii, Fellow 1 who, sir ? 

Old P. Who ! why, zounds. Mm there ; don't you see 
him? 

John. What, my new young master— No, sir, I've turned 
out one already, I'll turn out no more. 

Old P. He's not your young master — he's no son of mine 
— away with him, I say. 

Sutatu No, sir, we know our young master too well for 
all that ; why he's as like your honour as one pea is like 
another. 

John, Ay, heaven bless him, and may he shortly succeed 
your honour in your estate and fortune. 

Old P. [In a passion, walking up and doum.] Roguen! 
villains ! I am abused, robbed — [7\tms thsm oul, l.] 
there's a conspiracy agdnst me, and this little pirate is at 
tiie head of the gang. 

Enter Thomas, with a letter, l. utMch he gives to Old 

Pickle, and exit, L. 

Odso, but here's a letter from my poor boy, I see — ^this is 
H comfort, indeed. Well, I'll send for him home now 
without delay. [Heads \ ** Honoured sir, I heartily repent 
of having so fu* abused your goodness, whilst I was blest 
with your protection ; but, as I fear no penitence will ever 
restore me to your favour, I have resolved to put it out of 
my power again to offend you, by instantly bidding adieu to 
my country for ever." Here, John, run ; go directly to 
Margery's and fetch home my son, and — 
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Little tP> [Interrupting him.'] You may save yourself the 
trouble, 'ti;^ too late ; you'll never briag him to now, make 
as many signals, or fire as many guns, as you please. 

Old P, What do you mean ? 

Little P. Mean ? why he and I have changed berths, you 
know. 

Old P, Changed berths ! 

Little P. Ay, I'm got into his hammock, and he's got 
into mine, that's all ; he's some leagues off at sea, by tibia 
time, for the tide serves, and the wind is fair ; Botany Bay's 
Uie word, my boys. 

Old P. Botany Bay ! well, I'll instantly see. If 'tis true, 
why, rU come back, juat to blow your brains out, and so 
be either hanged or sent to Botany Bay after him* 

[Exeunt, df^erent ways ; Pickle, l. Little Pickle^ R. 

SCENE II. — /i Garden. — An Arbour with a seat in thee,, 

shaded with Trees. 

' JEnter Miss Pickle, r. 

Miss P. This is the hour of my appointment with Mr. 
l^g, and my brother's absence is favourable indeed — ^well, 
after such treatment, can he be surprised if I throw myself 
into the arms of so passionate an admirer ? my fluttering 
heart tells me this is au important crisis in my happhiess 
— how much these vile men have to answer for, in thus 
bewitching us silly girls. 

Tagg repeats behind the Scenes, l. u. e. 

The heavy hours are almost past 
That part my love and me. 

Enters, l. u. e. 

My longing eyes may hope, at last. 
Their only joy to see. 

Thus, most charming of her sex, do I prostrate my^^elf be- 
fore the shrine of your beauty. [Kneels. 

Miss P. (r.) Mr. Tagg, I fear 1 never can be yours. 

Tagg. (l.) Adorable, lovely, the most beautitied 
Ophelia. 

Miss P. Indeed, Mr. Tagg, you make me blush with your 
compliments. 

c3 
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Tugg* Complimenls I oh! call not by that hacknied 
term the voice of trath — loyely nymph, ah! ddgn to hear 
me, I'll teach yoa what it is to love. 

Miit P. Love— dear Mr. 'Higg. Oh! moderate your 
transports — be advised ; think no more of this fatal passion. 

Tagg, Think no more of it : 

Can love be controll'd by advice ? 
Will Cnpid our mothers obey ? 

Oh then, consent, my angel, to join our hearts in one, or 
give me my death in a bumper. 

Miti P. [Aiide.] Can I refuse any thing to such a lover ? 
— ^but were I, my dear friend, to consent to our tender union, 
how could we contrive to escape ? my brother's vigilance 
would overtake us ; and you might have reason to repent of 
his anger. 

Tagg. Oh, he^s a Goth, a mere Vandyke, my love. 

But fear makes the danger seem double ; 
Say, Hymen, what mischiefii can trouble ?^ 

I have contrived the plot and every scene of the elopement ; 
but in this shady blest retreat will I unfold it all — let* s sit 
down like Jessica and the fair Lorenzo, here. 

Would you taste the noon-tide air, 
To yon fragrant bower repair. 

[They sit m the bower. 
Since music is the food of love, we'll, to the uightingale's 
complaining notes, tune our distresses and accord our 
woes. 
While Tagg w tinging tn burlesque^ Littte Pickie, l. u. l. 

steals round the Stage and gets behind the Bower, and sews 

their clothes together, and then goes out behind unperceived 

by them* 

Miss P. Oh ! I could listen thus for ever to the united 
charms of love and harmony — but how are we to plan our 
escape? 

Tagg. (l.) In a mean and low attire, muffled up in a 
great cloak and disguised with a large hat, will I await you 
in this happy spot — but why, my soul — why not this instant 
fly ? — this moment will 1* seize my tender bit of lamb— 
D— — m me, there I had her as dead as mutton. [Aside, 

Miss P, (R.) No, I am not yet equipped for an elope- 
ment, and what is of more consequence still, I have not got 
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with me a caskel of jewels I have prepared, ratiier too 
valuable to leave behind. 
Ttgf, lliat it of some cotiseqaeDce, indeed, to mew 

My diamond, my pearl. 
Then be a good girl 
Until I come to you again 

Mitt P. Come baclt again in the disguise immediately, 
and if fortune fovours faithful lovers* vows, I will contrive 
to slip out to you. 

Tagg. Dispose of me, lovely creature, as you please ; but 
don't forget the casket 

Little Pickle runt in, l. 2ndE, 

Little P. Granne! granne! 
Mitt P. What rude interruption is ibis ? 
Litth P. NoUiing at all — only father is coming, that's 
all. 

7\^. The devil he i«— what a catastrophe I [Both rite. 
Mitt P. One last adieu! lEmbradng.j Think you we 
shall ever meet agaiu ? 

f Thejffind themtehet fattened together, and ttruggle. 
Tagg. dH — n me! If 1 think we shall ever part. 
Mitt P. [Tenderly,] Don't detain me ; won't you let me 
go? 

Ttu^g. Zounds ! I wish you were gone. 
[They ttrttggle, and4tt latt get free, and run off difer- 
en$wafft\ Mitt Pickle, r., Tagg, l. 

Enter Old Pickle, l. 2nd e. 

Old P. Well, all's not so bad as I feared— he is not yeC 
gone to sea, and Margery assures me I shall see him e'er 
long, quite another tbing from what he was— But now let 
me look after my sister — though she made me play the fool, 
ril take care to prevent her — I must not give up the consola 
to— but odso, I have not yet seen my daughter ; I'll to 
her first, lest young yco, yeo, yeo, should get her ship't 
off-— and when 1 have secured fifteen, 1*11 look after fifty— 
but who's coming here ? I'll conceal myself and watch. 

[Eetiret up a little. 

Enter Mks Pickle, with a catket, r. 

Mitt P, [Patting over to the bower.] Mr. Tagg, Mr. 
Tagg— I hope he is returned — how 1 tremble — kind Cupid, 
guide your votary's feeble steps— Oh, my dear Mr. Tagg, 
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take the casket, and let us make haste, that we may escaiie 
before my brother coraes. 

[Catchei hold of Little Pickle, who if behind the bower, dis' 
guised as Tagg. Little Pickle kissing her hand. They run 
towards Old Pickle, who comes forward and stops thetn. 
Old P. (l.) Yoiir most obedient humble servant, ma'am ! 
—well said, fifty, egad— sir, your most obsc(iuious, Mr. 
Alexander, Mr. Romeo— John — William— Thomas, [Cal- 
ling the Servants,] You shan't want attendants, mighty 
prince ; but mayhap you had rather sleep in a castle, great 
hero, we have a convenient goal close by — ^where you'll be 
very safe, most illustrious chief. 

Enter r. and l. Servants, 

Miss P, (r.) Heavens ! a jail ! poor dear Mr. Tagg, a 
victim to his love for me — oh, let us implore his forgive- 
ues8-*-inti'eat him to release you. [ To Tagg. 

Little P. (c.) [Kneels and throws q^ his disguise as Tagg t 
and appears in his own hair, though still in the sailor^s dress.] 
Thus let me implore for pardon, and believe, that a repeu- 
tance so sincere as mine will never suffer my heart again 
to wander from it's duty towards him. 

Old P, Whaf s this ! my son. [Exit Miss Pickle, a. in an- 
ger: embracing Little Pickle.] Odds my heart, I'm glad to see 
him once more — Oh, you dear little fellow ! — but, you wick- 
ed scoundrel, how did you dare play me such tricks ? 

Little P. Tricks ! Oh, sir, recollect you have kindly 
pardoned them already ! and now you roust intercede for 
me with my aunt, that I may have her forgiveness too, for 
preventing her from eloping, as she designed, with her ten* 
der swain, Mr. Tagg. 

Old P. Mr. Tagg ; odso, then the consols were sinking 
apace, but you have raised them once roore^ 

Little P. And do you then indeed, sir, sincerely forgive 
me, and forget all my follies ? 

Old P, Forget 'em, ah '. had you vexed me as much again , 
I should be more than repaid by the happiness of this mo- 
ment. 

Little P. Kind sir, my joy is then complete, and I will 
never more offend. [Comes forward* 

FINALE and CHORUS— Little Pickle. 

Dear sir, once more receive me. 
And take me to your arms, 
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Nor drive me forth to watider 

Exposed to rude alarms 
Hisl 
Mv I ^"*y» ^*^^®» obedience, 

Tliis penitence refuse, 
Then ne'er adopt another cliiid, 

For |l}<=ialo„e{';|yoar.. 
Chorus — My duty, love, &c. 

^i joy is then completed. 

Would but each generous heart, 
With partial favour smiling. 

Applaud the artless jest. 
The object of these childish pranks 

Was barely to amuse 'em ; 
Then censure not a school-boy's faults. 

But laugh at, and excuse 'em. 

Chorus— The object of my duty, love, &c. 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 

This Farce is of French origin ; it is a laughable sadre on 
one of the many whimsies that hare periodically bewitched 
the minds ot men — ** Animal Magnetism." La Fleur, an 
intriguing valet in the service of die Marqms de Lancy, 
under the assumed title of Doctor Mystery, a learned pro- 
fessor of the magnetic art, introduces himself into the 
house of an old physician, the guardian and lover of a 
young lady of whom the Marquis is enamoured, and offers 
to impart to him the wonderful secret of a certain wand, 
with which, by holding in a particular position, he will so 
direct the animal fiuid, that it shall immediately give the 
said physician an excruciating rheumatism of two hours' 
duration, changing the paroxysm to a violent fit of the 
gout, then to convulsions, and finally to a raging fever. — 
This interesting experiment the old gentleman very natu- 
rally prefers seeing tried on some one else: La Fleur, 
therefore, proposes to introduce a patient of his, (the Mar- 
quis, in disguise,) whom the faculty have given over as 
incurable, in order that the Doctor may be convinced, by 
ocular demonstration, of the healing and sublime art of 
** Animal Magnetism." This proposal, after some qualms 
on the Doctor* s part, is at length agreed to, and now the 
plot begins to work. The magnetic wand is in general 
circulation. Behold it first in the hand of the Doctor ^ 
exerting its magic influence on the mistress and tlie maid, 
who, as a matter of course, fall desperately in love with 
him. And here arises a dilemma ; for, as it is no part of the 
old gentleman's plan to inspire both ladies with a passion 
for him, the. affection of Lvtette becomes exceedingly trou- 
blesome ; in order, therefore, to get rid of it, he transfers the 
wand to one Master Jeffrey , who, having first been bitten by 
a mad dog, has had one eye put out by the Doctor , that he 
might make sure of the other— when lo \ Mistress and 
Maid become enamoured, as usual. This sudden turn is 
no less perplexing to the Doctor; he impatientiy patches 
away the wand, and hurries off Jeffrey , to compound some 
medicines, though not before he had received a slap or 
two on the face from Lisette, (the ^ect having ceased 
with tlie cause,) for his amorous presumption. The 
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patient is then introduced, and the magnetic power, as 
Craniologists would say, becomes /ktlly developed* Sighs, 
tears, and transports, follow each other, in rapid succes- 
sion : the Doctor is alarmed at these symptoms ; and a dance, 
comically enough introduced, put4 an end to the Act, 
though not to his uneasiness. We have now a ti'ick at the 
expense of J^ey : this unlucky person, by the wicked 
invention of Lisette, has a touch of hydrophobia* Copious 
showers of water are discharged in his face, and it is pni- 
posed by all parties to smother him. To the latter, (though 
the Doctor assures him that it will be over in ten minutes,) 
he evinces a particular dislike, and very prudently scampers 
off •d»fast, if not as mady as a Maixh hare. The Doctor's 
turn follows next : — the patient becomes seriously aflRected 
bv the old gentleman's experiments — his tortures redouble, 
his strength fails — his eyes lose thdr sight-— he di<». 
Where are the infallible drops ? Under lock and key— 
and J^rey has run off with the latter. Exit the Doctor, 
La FUur and the Marquis exchange clothes in the interim ; 
and the plotting Valet is himself unexpectedly placed in 
jeopardy — for counterfeiting death in his master's stead, 
llie Doctor returns in a violent bustle, with a bag of instru- 
ments in his hand, resolved, as a dernier resort , to hazard 
an experiment of his own on the body, in the hope of 
restoring it to life. This is no very agreeable prospect to 
La Flettr, particularly when he hears that a skillet of oil 
is on thejirey ready to give efficacy to the experiment in 
question. At this important crisis, the Marquis de Lancy 
appears, accompanied by Messietirs Piccard and Francis, 
disguised as physicians, to inquire after a patient that had 
been brought thither by a notorious professor of quackery. 
Tliey ai'e shown the dead body, and the sham physicians 
commence taking notes with great gi*anty. llie plot thus 
thickening upon the unfortunate' Doctor^ who stands a 
chance of being hanged for murder, he agrees to forego 
the pleasure of espou.<ing his fair ward, whom he resigns 
to the Marquis^ on the promise of the affair being hushed 
up. The re-animation of La Fleur speedily follows ; and 
the old guardian discovers, with bitter reflections on his 
own gullibility, the trick that has been played upon him. 
'* Aflimal Magnetism" possesses the principal i*equisites 
of farce ; — fun, bustle, and extravagance. The waggery of 
La Fleur— the perplexity of the Doctor — and the pertuess 
of Lisette, form a good pictura. The piece was first per- 
formed at Covent Garden llieatre, in the year 1788, with 
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great success ; and it has ever since continued a favourite 
with the public 

Little Quick was the original Doctor: his rubicund face, 
with its rich comic expression, his Sancho Panza-like 
figure, and his voice, bearing some affinity to the squeak 
of a Bartlemy-fair trumpet, invested the character with a 
degree of drollery that it has not exhibited since. This 
is a part; and Doctor Rosy, in "St. Patrick's Day," is 
another, that no actor has ever touched like Quick : and 
excellent as the performance of Mr. Wm. Farren un- 
doubtedly is, he holds not, in this instance, such absolute 
sway over our risible Unities, as his veteran predecessor. 
Mr. Fawcett, |n La FUntr, is all tliat can be desired: Kis 
description of the wonderful animal fluid is most learned 
and confused ; he betrays a becoming horror at the sight 
of the Docto?9 apparatus ; receives the gratuitous slaps 
bestowed by Lisette, with exemplary patience ; and not 
behig absolutely defiinct, according to College rules, starts 
into life again, with admirable spirit and vivacity. Miss 
Hervey, however agreeable, is far inferior to Mi's. Wells, 
the original Coicslip to Edwin's lAngo : and Mrs. Gibbs, 
though less arch and piquant than our old favourite, the 
late Mrs. Mattocks, displays, with considerable advantage, 
that broad style of humour, which no actress knows how 
to employ with better grace and effect than herself. 

** Animal Magnetism" is the production of Mrs. (nch- 
bald, a lady to whom the public are indebted for mucli 
dramatic entertainment. 

O^D G. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I.---4J* Apartment in the Dodor^s House. — A 
iable^ chair, pen, inh, paper, and wafers. 

Enter Constance, r. hastily, meeting Lisette, l. 

Can, LiSBTTE, Lisette, who do you think I have just 
seen? 

Lis. (l.) Your old guardian, I suppose. 

Con, Do you think I should look thus pleasant, if it was 
him I meant ? 

Lis. Who, then ? — our jailor who keeps the keys ? 

Con. (r.) What, poor Jeffrey ? ha, ha, ha ! — How you 
talk! . 

lAs. No, no ; I guess who you mean ;— the young Marquis 
De Lancy ; and he has passed so frequently under your win- 
dow, wiUiin these few days, that I am amazed your guardian, 
with all his suspicions, has not observed him. 

Can. He has walked by, above ten times within this hour, 
and every time with his eyes fixed up to the lattice of my 
window, and I had no heart to remove from it, for, every 
time, he saluted me with a most respectful bow. 

Us, (l.) Was his valet with him ? 

dm, (r.) No ; but I saw another person in deep conver- 
sation with him, a strange-looking man, who appeared like 
one of the faculty, for his dress very much resembled that 
of my guardian's. 

Lis, Who could it be ? 

Can. But what most surprised me, .he had a letter in his 
hand, wMch he respectfully heki up to me ; but I could not 
reach it. 

Us. I know who it- is — La Fleur, valet to tiie Marquis, 
disguised as a doctor ; and I have no doubt but, under that 
disguise, he will find means to introduce himself to your 
old goardian, and perhaps be brought into the very house ; 
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and if I can assist his scheme I will ; for is it not a shame, 
the Doctor should dare, here in Paris, to forbid both yon 
and your servant to stir from home ; lock us up,' and treat 
us as women are treated in Spain t {_ff^h anger. 

Con* Never mind, Lisette, dontpot yourself in a passion, 
for we can learn to plot and deceive, and treat him as men 
are treated in Spain. 

Lis. Right, madam ! and to prove I am not less inclined 
than yourself to Spanish manners, I am as much in love as 
you are. 

Con, Not with the Marquis ? 

Lis. Do you think I don't know better where it is my 
duty to love ? I am in love with his man. 

Con. I wish I knew the contents of that letter he held 
out to me. 

Lis. That you are beloved — admired—I can tell every word 
in it — I know every sentence as well as if I had read it — 
and now, madam, it is my advice, you sit 'down and answer 
it directly. 

Con. Before I have read it ? 

Lis. Yes, yes ; give your answer at the time you receive 
his letter — consider how convenient it will be to give the 
one, while you take the other :— we are so watched, you 
know, that we ought to let no opportunity pass, for fear we 
should never get another ; and, therefore, when he finds 
means to send his letter, you must take the same to return 
yours. 

Con. But if my guardian should ever know I had writ* 
ten to a gentleman — 

Lis. rU write for you : — and, should there be any disco- 
very, the letter will be in my hand-writiug, not yours. We 
must lose no time — ^the Doctor is abroad at present, and it 
must be both written and delivered before his return. 

[Crosses and sits at the table, R. and begins to write. 

Con. But, ray dear Lisette — 

Lis. Don't put me out. 

Con. What are you saying ? 

Lis. [fTriting.] What you are thinking. 

Con. You don't know my thoughts ? 

Lis. I do. And here they are, in this letter. 

Con. Let me look at it ? 

Lis, No, don't examine your thoughts, I beg you won't : 
iFolds the letter and rises.] besides, you have no time to 
read it. I must run to the garden gate and deliver it imme- 
diately — {Crosses f l.] The worst difficulty is, having, for 
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near an hoor, to supplicate this poor simple decrepid fool of 
the old Doctor's to open me the garden gate for a moment : 
Jeffrey ! [Catls, 

Cofu The Doctor has lately appointed Jeffrey his apothe- 
cary—he is busy preparing of medicines, and will he angiy 
at being disturbed. 

Ids, No matter — it may save the life of some of his mas- 
ter's patients. 

Enter Jeffrey l. s. £.; a bandage on Ms left eye, and one 

un his right leg, 

Jef. [Comes between them."] You made me overthrow the 
whole decoction. 

Lis. Great apothecary ! 

Con. (r.) And alone worthy the physician under whom 
you have received instructions. 

Jef, I am very sorry I overtlirew the decoction, for it was 
for my use — ray leg is in piun still, and I am not yet satis- 
fied the dog was not mad. 

Lis. (l.) I tell you, I am sure he was not ; and, had you 
suffered him to live, it would have proved so. 

Jef* My master ordered me to kill him. 

Lis. Merely to make you believe he was mad, and to show 
hit! skill by pretending to preserve you from the infection. 

Je/. Nay, don't speak against my master. 

Lis. Who was it undertook to cure your eyes ? 

Je/, He ; and, thank heaven, Lisette, I shall not suffer 
any more from that ! 

Lis, Why, then, do you wear a bandage ? 

Jef. To hide the place where it was. 

Lis* And is it thus the Doctor cured you ? 

Jef, He was so kind to put my left eye out, in order to 
save the right 

Con, Well, still you are more fortunate than the God of 
Love ; for he has no eyes at all — 

Jef. And I shall have two, very soon, for my master has 
promised me to buy me one at the great manufactory, which 
will be much liaudsomer than either of my other — a very 
handsome glass one. 

Lis. And if the Doctor will remake you thus, piece by 
piece, in time, my dear Jeffrey, you may become a very 
pretty man : — ^but you know, Jeffrey, I love you even as you 
are. 

Je/. Love me — that's a good joke — Lisette, I am afraid 
you want something of me, you speak to me so pleasantly* 
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Im* Want sometiiing of you-^ow could such au idea 
enter your head ? 

Jef^ Because, when you don*t want something of me, 
you huff me, and cuff me, — ^from morning to nigfat,^, eh ! 
you look no more as you do now. Why^ if I was dying, I 
durst hardly speak to you. 

Zif. Well« henceforward you shall have no reason to com- 
plain. But do you knpw, Jefirey, I have a little fiivour to 
ask of you. 

Jef, Aye ! I thought so — 

(kn, (r.) My dear i^SSte^^ we will make you any recom- 
pence. 

Jef, (c.) What is it you want ? If I can do it witfaoat 
offending my master, I wilL 

lAt. (l.) If you don't tell him, he'll never Jmow ii— 

Jef* But I tell him everything — ^he pays me my wages 
for telling — and I must not take them without earalDg 
th6m. 

Con, If money is of such value to you^ here, take my 
purse. 

Jef. No ; it is not money I want, it b something else. 

L%8. What, ii^hat, then? 

Jef, ^Looking at lAsette with qfeetitm,] Oh I Mrs. Lisette, 
you know what I want, but you always denied me. 

Lis. Pshaw ! if I could grant it, indeed, without my mas- 
ter knowing it — 

Je/, Oh ! I won't tell him of that, I protest. 

Can. Well, Jeffrey, what is your fovour ? 

Jef, Just one salute of Mrs. Lisette. 

Lis, Oh ! if that's all, after you have obliged us, you 
shall have twenty. 

Jef, But I had rather have one now, than the twen^ you 
promise after. 

Lk. Come then, make haste, if it must be so. 

Jef. [After saiiUing Aer.] Oh! the first kies of the girl 
one loves, is so swuet. 

lAs, Now you are ready to comply with our request ? 

Jef. Tell me what it is ? 

lis. To give us the key of the garden gate. 

Jef. I am very sorry I can't oblige you. 

Lis, Why not? 

Jef. For several reasons. * 

Ias. Tell me one ? 

Jef In the first place, I have not got the key — my master 
took it with him when he went out. 
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lAs. Yoa know yon tell a fialsehood : he has not got it — 
IS this your bargain and your gratitude ? 

Je/. Nay, if you are angry at that, give me the kiss again. 

Lcr. Ugly, foolirh, yet artful and cunning wretch ! leave 
the room ! Yon make love to me, indeed ? Why, I always 
hated you, laughed at you, and despised you. 

Jef. [Croisei, l.] I know that — Did not I tell you, when 
yon spoke so kindly to me> you wanted something ; how 
then could you expect me to oblige you ? 

lAs. I shall ever detest the sight of you. 

Jef. Unless you want something, and then you'll call 
me ag^— and tiien I shall kiss you again. Ha, ha, ha ! 

\_Esit, shewing the key, l. 

Lis. I never was so provoked in my life. 

Con. My dear Lisette, if our two lovers, the Marquis 
and his servant, prove no more fortunate in their schemes, 
than we have b^n in ours, I fear I must, according to his 
desire, marry the Doctor — and you Jeffrey. 

Lis* I marry Jeffirey ! — Here comes the Doctor. 

Enier Doctor-^ l. 

Doc. (l.) What an indignity *— I can't put up<vdth it— I 
can't bear it— I'm ready tochoakwith passion ! 

Can. (s.) Dear sir, what is the matter ? 

Doc, I am disgraced, ruined, and undone. 

Con. And what has caused it, sir ? 

Doc. A conspiracy of the blackest kind. [Crosses , c.l 
Man's weakness is arrived to its highent summit ; and 
there is nothing wanting but merit, to draw upon us tiie 
most cruel persecution. 

Lis. (l.) Ah ! I understand — the faculty have been con- 
spiring against yon. 

Doe. (c) They have refused to grant me a diploma — for- 
bid me to practise as a physidan ; and all because I don't 
know a parcel of insignificant words, but exercise my pro- 
fession according to tiie rules of reason and nature. Is it 
not natural to die ? Then, if a dozen or two of my patients 
have died under my hands, is not that natural ? 

Lis.' Very n^^ral, indeed. 

Doc. But, thank heaven ! in spite of the scandalous re- 
ports of my enemies, I have thiis morning nine visits to 
make. 

Con. Very true, sir : a young ward has sent for you, to 
attend his guardian — three nephews have sent for you, to 
attend their uncles, very rich men — and five husbands have 
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by tiis &Be tbepre- 
■T fetter, wad I wait irapa- 



Jef. A Doctor, at Aedoor, doores tospeak witii yon. 

I>^€. A Doctor in mr hovK? 

Lit. I dare saj, H n the niaipieCiziiig Doctor yoa hare 
becB wriliog to. 

Doc. Very likely — I dare SKf *tis Doctor Mystery ; shew 
him In, Jeffrey. [Crottw, l. c. 

/^ Please to walk this way, ar. [Sjrk Jtfre§^ l. 

EnUr La FLEum, dreued ct a Doctor, u 

La F/^ifT. (u) Doctor, I hope I have yoar pardon, that, 
thongfa DO £mher acquaintance than by letter, I thus wait 
apoo yoa to pay my respects. 

Con. [To LiseUCy R.] It is the same I saw with the 
Marqais. 

Lis. (r. c.) [Aside.'] And it is La Fleor, his valet. 

La Fleur. And to assure you, that I, and all my bre- 
thren, have the highest respect for your talents, and shall 
be happy to have you a member of our societ}'. 

Doc, (l. c.) I presume, sir, you are Doctor Mystery, 
author and firnt discoverer of that healing and sublime art. 
Animal Magnetism. 

La Fleur. \ am. 

Doc, And it will render you immortel — my curiosity 
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to become acquainted with tlie forms and effects of your 
power is scarcely to be repressed a moment. Will you in- 
dulge me with the smallest specimen of your art^ just to 
satisfy my curiosity ? * 

La Fleur. You are then entirely ignorant of it? 

Doc. Entirely. 

La Fleur, And so am I. {_Aside*'] Hem — hem— yon 
must know. Doctor. 

Doc» Shall I send the women out of the room ? 

La Fleur. By no means — no, no ; hut I will shew both 
you and them a specimen of my art directly. — You know. 
Doctor, there is an unirersal fluid,which spreads throughout 
all nature. 

Doc. A fluid? 

La Fleur. Yes, a fluid — which is — a— fluid — ^and you 
know. Doctor, that this fluid — ^generally called a fluid — 
is the most subtle of all — ^that is the most subtle. — Do you 
understand me ? 

Doc. Yes, yes 

La Fleur ^ It ascends on high, {Looking down.'\ and de- 
scends on low, [[jookmg up^ penetrates all substances, 
from the hardest metal to the softest bosom — ^you under- 
stand me, I perceive ? 

Doc* Not very well. 

La Fleur. I will gii'e you a simile then. 

Doc, I shall be much obliged to you. 

La Fleur, This fluid is like a river — You know what a 
river is ? 

Doc, Yes, certainly. 

La Fleur, This fluid is like a river, that — ^that— runs — 
that — goes — that— gently glides — so— so— so — while there 
is nothing to stop it— But if it encounters a mound or any 
other impediment — ^boo— boo — boo — ^it bursts forth — it 
overflows the country round — ^throws down villages, ham- 
lets, houses, trees, cows, and lambs ; but remove obstacles 
which obstruct its course, and it begins again, softly and 
sweetly, to flow — thus — ^thus— thus — ^the fields are again 
adorned, and every thing goes on, as well as it can go on. 
— ^Thus it is with the animal fluid, which fluid obeys the 
command of my art. 

Doc, Surprising art! but what are the means you 
employ ? 

La Fleur, Merely gestures^r a simple touch. 

Doc, Astonishing! give me some proof of your art di- 
rectly ; do satisfy my curiosity. 

b2 
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Doe, Very true. 

Lis, Well, I must own I love a theatre. 

La Fleur, The worst place of all, to frequent— once In 
my life, I was present at a theatrical representation ; but 
sach a piece did I see, — ah ! the most dangerous for a 
young woman to be present at. 

lAs. [Eagerly crossing, r.] Pray, sir, what was it ? 

La fiwr. An honest gentleman, of about seventy years 
of age, was. before the audience in love with a young lady 
of eighteen, whom he had brought up from her infancy, 
and whom he meant to make his wife. 

Doc. Very naturaL 

La Fleur. A young gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
because he was young, rich, and handsome, imagined he 
would suit the lady better. 

Doc. Just like them all. 

La Fleur. He therefore disguised his valet, who, under 
the mask of friendship, introduced himself to this good 
man, the guardian. 

Doc. A villain! he deserved to be hanged. 

La Fleur. And seized the moment when he embraced 
him as I now embrace you —to stretch out his hand, while 
it was behind him, and convey a letter to the lady's wait- 
ing maid. [La Fleur embraces the Doctor, and exchanges 
letters with lAsette ; Lisette gives the letter she receives to 
Constance ; La Fleur puts the other into his pocket.'] 

£as. And she gave him another.— I have seen the play 
myself ;-^ and it was very well acted. [She retires up, b« 

La Fleur. And is it not scandalous to put such examples 
before young people ? 

Con. And pray. Doctor, do you think I am not under 
sufficient confinement, that you take the same methods to 
make me still more unhappy. 

La Fleur. [To the Doctor.'] Why does your ward dis- 
like confinement ? 

Doc. Because she dislikes me. 

La Flew. Are you sure of that ? 

Doc, Yes, I think 1 am. 

Con. 1 am dying with curiosity to read my letter. 

[Aside, andeJfU, R. 

La Fkur. lliis wand shall cause in her sentiments the 
very reverse. In this is a magnet which shall change her 
disposition. Take it, [Gives the wand.] and, while you 
keep it, she will be constradned to love you with the most 
ardent passion. 

b3 
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Doc. 1 thank yoa a thoasand timas. [Qnb^ ^ nvlMV. 

Lis. Excellent [BsU, R. 

Doc. Her maid has orerheard us. 

La Flew. No, no ; bat take rae into another apartment, 
and I will explain to you what, at present, you are not able 
to comprehend—after which, you will permit me to step 
home, and fetch my patient hither. 

Doc. Certainly— when I am in possession of my ward's 
affection, I can have nothing to apprehend from him.— 
And you are sure she will now become fiamonrable to me ? 
You are sure I shall attract- her ? 

La Fkur, Yes, sure— by the loadstone. [ExU^ «• 

END OF THE FIRST ACT. 



ACT II. 

SCENE {.—Another apartfMrU in theDoetoi'a Himte.-^A 
Table and Chair , u Couch, c. and Table, with a Medi" 
cine Chest, Bottle of fVater, and Gkue upon it, a. 

i^n/«r LiSETTB aiMf Constance, r. 

Li», I overheard it all— and he has given your guardian 
the wand in which you heard him say the magnet was 
contained — and while he keeps it, it is to magnetise you, 
apd force you to love him, in spite of yourself. 

Con, All this agrees with the letter he has given roe 
from his master, in which the Marquis informs me, by 
what accident that letter, my guardian sent to the Doctor 
who professes magnetism, fell into hLs hands, and immedi- 
ately gave him the idea of disguising his ralet, and sending 
him hither under the name of that Doctor ; — ^but where is 
La Fleur now ? 

Lis. Just left your guardian, and gone home to bring the 
patient you heard him speak of— and J would lay a wager, 
that very patient is no other than the Marquis himself. 

Con, But for what end is all this ? 

Lis. That they have planned, you may depend upon it — 
For the present, you have nothing to do but to pretend an 
affection for your guardian. 

Con. It will be difficult to feign a passion my heart re- 
volts at. 



V 
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Lis, NcTOT fear your good acting ! — Besides, I will take an 
equal sliare in it. 

Con, How.* you I 

Lis. ril fall in love ivith the Doctor as well as you. 
If the magnetism affects you, why not have the same 
power over me ? and if it makes you love him, it shall make 
me adore him. , 

Con. Hush ! here he comes. [They retire up stage, 

Enter Doctor, with the wand, l. 

Doc, [Croesing h- AsideJ] What he has told seems so 
very surprising, that nothing but proofs can thoroughly 
convince me— r-and now for the proof! [Looks at Con- 
stance,'] 

Lis, [Aside to Constance,] He ogles you, cast a tender 
look, and accompany it with a sigh. 

Con, [Sighing.'] Alas ! [Coming down, h. 

Doc, My dear Constance, my lovely ward,— what, 
what makes you sigh ? Weariness of your confinement, I 
suppose ? 

Con, Ah, sir I [Sighing, 

Doc, Come, come, I confess, the restiiaiot you have been 
under has been too much, and I am not surprised you 
have taken a dislike to me. 

Con* A dislike to you? Ah ! ur ! [Sighing.] Oh, guardian ! 
[Going to speak, turns away and hides her face. 

Doc, [Astde,] I believe it will do. Come, come, Con- 
stance, do not sigh and make yourself uneasy ; you shall 
i^ot live many weeks thus retired, for I am thinking of 
marrying you veryn^oon [Thorns eagerly to him.] to a fine 
young gentleman. [Turns away from him. 

Con* Ah, cruel ! [Near crying. 

Doc. What did you say ? If I have the good fortune to 
be beloved by you, let me have the happiness to hear it 
from yourself? 

Con, Yes, cruel man ! — some invincible power compels 
me, in spite of my resistance !— Yes, I love you. 

Lis, And I adore you ! [Coming down, l. 

Doc, [Starting.] What! you too ? I did not expect that! 

Lis, Ng, mine is not merely a love, but a rage-^a vio- 
lenc<^«-I doat to distraction — love you to the loss of my 
health, of spirits, of rest and life. 

Con. If you do not take pity on the passion which burns 
in my heart I — [ff^h tenderness. 
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IAt, If yoa can be regardless of the flames wbich coo- 
sume me with violence 

Con, Can you be insensible of my tender pleadings? 

Lis. Take care how you turn my affection to hatred. 

Doc, [Goei/ivm between them, Aside,] What a terri- 
ble situation I hare got myself into ! — ^the effect of tie 
magnetism is very natural ; it acts upon one as wdl w 
another ; but Lisette's Ipve is very troublesome. I'll call . 
Jefirev in, and give up part of my power to him ; he iriS 
take the wand for a few minutes, and charm Lisette. 

Con. Why do you thus run from me ? Is this* the reton 
my love demands ? — But be not uneasy ; death shall ddttfer 
you from an object, whose passion you despise. 

[Turns /htm him and cfosset, i. 

Doc, (c.) Oh, that you could but read what is written is 
my heart ! 

. Lif. [u] Ah, sir, behold the state [Kneels.^ to which 
you have reduced a poor innocent. If I am treated witii kind- 
ness, I am naturally soft, gentle, and tender ; but, if I 
am neglected [Rising,']'— hy all that's great and precious, I 
will do some strange thing^'either to you, or my rivaL 

Doc. This Lisette is so furious, she makes me tremble; 
I must put an end to her affection.— Jeffrey I 

Enter Jeffrey, l, 

Jef, Here, sir ; what do you want with me ? 

Doc. Take this and carry it to my study. [Cfives the 
toaud,] 

Jef, Yes, sir — directly. [Crosses, R« 

Doc, Stop a moment, Jeffrey ; stop a moment. 

Jef. Two or three moments, if you please. 

Doc. [Aside.\ Now we shall see what effect it has. 

lAs. [To Constance.] I see through this design ; let us ^l 
in love with Jeffrey. 

Con, With all my heart. 

Doc, Well, Jeffrey— and — and how do you do, Jeffrey? 

Jef, Pretty well, considering ray leg, where the dog bit 
me, and considering I can only see wi^h one eye. 

Lis, But even that misfortune does not prevent your 
looking very agreeable, Jeffrey. 

Doc. [Aside.] It succeeds ; she is taken. 

Jef. What ! Are you beginnitig to laugh at me again ? 

Lis, Laugh at you ! No, Jeffrey. I now wonder how it 
was possible I should ever laugh at you ; how becoming 
is that bandage — ^And the eye we do see has a thousand 
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titnes more bewitching charms, for the absence of that we 
do uot Dear Madam, only observe him. 

Con, Who can resist that amiable figure, dearest Jeffrey? 

Jef, Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Doc. [Aside.] This is as bad as the other. 

Je/. I thinlc the mad do^ has bit us all. 

IA», Is it possiUe you can love Jeffrey ? No, no, your sitti- 
ation forbids it ; take, take my roaster ; I resign hiiu to 
you. [PtUi Mm wer, L. c. 

Con.. No, I resign him to you. 

Lis. I will not have him. 

Doc. This is a very disagreeable situation. 

Lis. Jeffrey, will you be deaf to my passion ? 

Con. Yes, I am sure he will prefer me. 

Jef. No, I won't : I have been in love vnth her this 
twelve months, and I'll make choice of her. 

Con. Then what will become of me ? 

Doc. I can beai* this no longer ; give me that. \^Snatches 
the wand] And do you make up some medicines. 

Jef. Ah \ my dear Lisette I you have made me so hap- 
py, I must shake hands. {Offers to take her hand; sf^ slaps 
his/ace.^ 

Lis. Learn to behave with more reserve for the future. 

Jef. £cod ! I think you have not behaved with much 
reserve ; did you not hang upon me, and said you loved me ? 

Lis. Love you ! Behold my master, and do not imagine 
I can love any but him. 

Con. No ; who can love any bitt him ? 

Doc, This is worse and worse — where is the Doctor ? If 
he does not come and give me some relief, I am a ruined 
man. [A Umd knocking, l.] Jeffrey, see if that is him. [EjHt 
J^ey, L.] I have no doubt but it is, and with him the 
young patient, on whom I am to prove my skill. Constance, 
and you Lisette, leave the room for the present 

Con. Yes, if you will go with me ; but how do you think 
it is possible for me to leave you.' — a feeling which I cannot 
explain—. 

Lis, And one I cannot explsdn — 

Doc. But I am going to prescribe — and it is improper. 

Enter La Fleur, l leading the Marquis, dressed m a 
handsome robe de chambre and night cap , the Doctor 
(i;i</ Jeffrey draw the c/tairfor him, c. 

La Fleur. lliis, Doctor, is your patient. — ^This is th^ re- 
Downed physician, from whom you are to expect a cure. 
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Doc, (e. c.) He looks surprisingly well, considering 
now much he has suffered. 

La Fkur. That renders his case the more dangerouSi— 
I would rather a patient of mine should look ill, and be in 
no danger, .than look well, and be in imminent danger. 

Mar, (c.) To conceive the sufferings I have under- 
gone, a being must be transformed ; he must be more, be- 
fore he can conceive what I have fdt—for months have 1 
led this agonizing life ! — ^But I am told. Doctor, you can 
put an end to my disorder— you have, in.your possesswn, 
that which can give me ease ;— -but by what science you 
are master of so great a power, I own, is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

La Fleur. [l. of MarqvU.'] Dear sir, you know not all 
the resources in the art of medicine ; trust firmly, Aat 
you are in the hands of persons well informed and well 
practised — we know how to give nature a fillip. 

Doc. Doctor Mystery, do you use your autl^ority wifii 
these females, to leave us to ourselves. 

Con, (r.) I can't go. 

lAs. (r.) Nor I. 

La Fleur. I believe it is very true. [Goes and /eels thdr 
ptUses,^ No, they can't go— no — the force of the attraction 
will not suffer them to go. [To the Doctor,"] What do you 
think of the power of magnetism now ? 

Doc, It has double the power 1 desire, and I wish it not 
to act on Lisette. 

Con, [To Lis,} I hope the Marquis is not really ill. 

La Fleur, [Comes forward with the Doctor.'] I will re- 
medy that. [IVhispers the Doctor ^ while the Marquis makes 
signs of love to Constance ; she gets nearer to his chair,] 
Now attend to what I am going to do ; I will turn the whole 
affection of the maid upon myself. 

Doc, 1 will be very much obliged to you. [La Fleur 
whispers the Doctor again,] 

Mar, [In a low tfoice to Constance,] One word only — 
will you be mine, should my scheme prove successful ? 

Con, What is it ? 

Mar, I have no time to say ; but answer me, will you 
be mine ? 

Con. I will. 

Doc. [is. c. In a low voice to La Fleur,] Very well, ex- 
tremely well : this will do very well, and now deliver me 
from her love as soon as you can. 

La Fleur, (l.) I must approach her, and 'tis done. [Ooes 
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to Liaettey makes signs of magnetism ; then, in a whisper^ I 
am in love with ypu ; feign to be so with me. 

Xftf. I am ill earnest, without feigning, 

LaFieur. (r. c.) So much tlie better; it will appear 
more natural. [Returns to the Doctor,^ It's dojie ; observe 
how she looks at me. [During this, the Marquis and Con- 
stance are exchanging sighs,"] 

Doc* (JL.) What an art ! 

Iia'Fleur. (l.) But I will shew its power in a manner 
yet more astonishing. 

Con. [To the Marquis, in a hw voice.^ I was on the point 
of being married to my guardian. 

/?oe. Is it possible ? 

Mar, [Forgetting himself, and in warmth."] Distraction ! 
that must never be. [Doctor turns to him in surprise ; Lu 
aette percetvinghimJ] 

Lis. Oh, heavens ! look to the patient 

La Fleur, One of his fits has seized him, [Marquis pre- 
tends a jit.] but if s nothing, it will soon be over. 

Mar. Nay, do not hide yourself ; oh ! oh ! that I could 
plunge this steel [Holds up his handkerchief] a hundred 
times in that detestable heart ; come on, monster, and ac- 
knowledge thy conqueror, expiring under this hand. 

Doe. I'll go into the next room ; it is me, 1 believe, he is 
going to kill. [Going over to R. of Marquis. 

La Fleur. (l.) But he has no weapon ; don't be afraid. 

Con. [To La Fleur.] Oh, dear sir, relieve him from this 
terrible fit. 

Doc. Do ; I beg, you will. 

La Fleur. I cannot wholly relieve him at present ; but 
you shall see me change the manner of his raving : behold 
my power. [Pretends to magnetise.] See, his countenance 
changes ; his looks express tenderness — now it is no Ion- 
j^r fiiry that transports him ; but the soft languor of love 
now pervades his senses. 

Mar. [Looking at Constance, who is R. c] Oh ! charm- 
ing Arpasia. 

LaFieur. Arpasia was the name of his first love; he 
fencies- himself near to her. [Marquis rises from his chair, 
and kneels to Constance.] 

Mar. Is it you, then, whom I behold ; but, alas ! you 
do not suspect what J have suffered in your absence ; and 1 
only retain my life, in the pleasing hope of one day passing 
it with you, and rendering yours as liappy as my own ; 
what am I to think of this silence ? You do not answer to 
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my tender oompUdots. Ah ! you hate me, yoa despise me ; 
— 4)ut dread the effects of this contempt ; I feel it is in my 
power to aecompliiih all. ' [Buing. 

Lit. He is going into his raving fit again ; pray, madam, 
speak to him, if it is Imt a word. 
. Mar. Speak to me one word, if it is only one word. 

La Fleur. Your ward is afraid of disobliging you; bot 
give her leave to speak to him, Sf it is bot one word, only 
to be witness to a scene so nouvelle. 

Doc. But, harkye. 

La Pleur. Pshaw ! pshaw I She looks at you for consent : 
tell her, she may say yes— t^ost yes. 

Doc. But why suffer her to speak ? 

La Fkitr. Consider jtni are in possession of the magnet, 
and nothing can prevent tiie power of that charm. 

Mar. Ah ! cruel ; ought I thus to wait for a word from 
those lips ? you wish then to behold me die ? 

Doc. Well, well, answer him^ yes. 

Mar. Do you love me ? 

Con. Yes. 

Mar. [Kisses her hand,] I am transported ! 

Doe. [Endeavouring to sq>arate them."] Hold ! hold \ 
This is a fit as powerful to me as it is to you. 

Lis. Dear sir, let him alone ; he may fall into his rage 
agaiu. 

Mar. What thrilling transport rushes to my heart ; all 
nature appears to my ravished eyes more beautiful than 
poets ever formed ! Aurora dawns — the feathered song- 
sters chaunt their most melodious strains — the gentle ze- 
phyrs breathe their choicest perfumes, and the insfMring 
scene intoxicates my very soul. 

Dec. Come, change this fit into another. 

Mar. And yon, who listen to me, partake my joy ; come 
and dwell with me under the shady branches of the river- 
side ; come, lovely shepherdess ; [Takes hold of Constance.] 
come, young shepherd ; [Takes hold of the Doctor^] mingle 
in the dance. 

Lis. Come, young shepherd, [Takes hold of the Doctor 
with one hand, and La Fleur with the other.'] 

Doc. I can't dance. 

Mar. In vain you refuse; pass with gentle steps the mossy 
banks ; and join in the rural pastime. [Takes their hands and 
dances them rofind tlte stage, the Doctor awkward and un^ 
willingly.] [All exeunt J tu 

END OF ACT II. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE h—The Doctor's House.— Couch, wil/t pillow and 
counterpane,'— Table, wUh pen, ink, and paper on r. ; — 
Table onu, with decanter of water; glass, powder-pij^, 
S[c., on it. 

Enter Lisettb and La Fleur, iu 

Lis. But when is this farce to end ? 

La Fleur. (r.) My master, now he is introduced, will 
take advantage of some circumstances, to obtain, either by 
force or stratagem, the Doctor's consent to bis wishes ; and 
as he finds he is beloved by the young lady, which before 
he was in doubt of — 

Lis, (l.) Pshaw ! he might easily hare guessed her senti- 
ments. A young woman, w^ary of confinement as she 
was, is easily in love witli the first young man who solicits 
her affections. 

La Fleur, And may I hope you love me ? 

Lis, Aye, sir, I am' weary of confinement, lilce my mis- 
tress. 

La Fleur, A thousand thanks, ray dear Lisette. 

Lis, But while Jeffrey keeps the keys of every door, no 
( reature can either go out, or enter, without his leave. 

La Fleur, And is there no way to get rid of him ? 

Lis, Yes ; a thought strikes me this moment : a couple 
of days ago, one of our neighbours' dogs bit him, and our 
Doctor, merely to show his skill in the cure, persuaded him 
the dog was mad : suppose we make the Doctor himself 
believe he was really so, and that poor — 

Enter Doctor, r. with the wand. 

Doc, He has had another fit ; but I have just now left 
him in a sound sleep, which came upon him as suddenly as 
any of his waking paroxysms. 

La Fleur, If that is tlie case, he must be left aloife ; we 
will not disturb him. 

Lis, [Aside to La Fleur,] When I return, be sure to 
confirm whatever 1 shall say. {^Exit, l. h. 

Doc. What I have you persuaded her to leave you ? 

La Fleur, Yes, for a little while. 

Don, Why, too much of love Is something tediou«*. I 

c 
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COOK once more to talk with yoa. Doctor, opon this sarpri- 
siog art, which, though yon have taken such great pains to 
eKpl^n, 1 am still for from comprehending so much as I 
think I ought. 
La Fleur* I will, hefore long, give you such proof. 

EtUer LiSETTEy foUowed bifjEmtssY, i^ 

Lis. O, save me ! save me ! or I am a dead woman 

Doc. (r.) What's the matter ? 

Je/. (l.) This is no joke ; and I won't take it as such. 

lAt, [Goes between La Flimr and DodorJ] Have a care of 
him ; speak low, he'll be at w. 

Doc. Will be at us ? 

Lis. [In a low voice.] Jeflfrey is mad ! [ Crosses, b. 

Doc, What do you say ? 

Lis. I found him in his bed, gnawing the bednrlothes ; 
and when he saw me, he would have gnawed me. [7%tf Doc- 
ior turns to MmJ] Don't look at him, sir^ don't look at him. 

Doc. Why, I don't think this possible ; the dog that bit 
him was not — 

Lis. Indeed, sir, he was as mad as ever — 

La Fleur, Indeed, the poor creature looks as if some 
horrible infection had seized him. 

Doc, Why, I can't say but I think he does. 

Lis, And I'll give you the true proof immediately. 

[Takes a glass of water, and throws it on him, 

Jef. (l.) What* 8 that for ; how dare yuu use me thus ? 

[In a great passion. 

Lis, There ; you see what a dislike he has to water. 

La Fleur. That is a symptom which confirms our sus- 
picions. 

Doc, [fFith an air of skUlJ\ hu endAnt sign of the hy- 
drophobia. 

La Fleur, Yes, of the hydrophobia — 

[Lisette comes with another glass of water, to 
throw at him ; he starts over to a. 

Lis. See, see, how he looks, only at the sight of water. 

Jef. If you dare throw any more upon— [ffoW* t^ his 
hand,] 

Doc, Lisette, let him aloue ; it is dangerous to push the 
poor creature to extremities. Doctor, suppose we magnetise 
him ? 

La Fleur, No ; magnetism in cases likei this, can have 
no effect 

Doc. What remedy then ? 
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La Fleur. I know of but one, and that is, to smother 
him. 

Lis. The only thing in the world. 

Doc. And we ought to lose no time, if it must be 
done. 

Jef, (a.) What, smother me! [Falls on his knees io the 
Docior,\ Oh ! sir, have pity on me. 

Doc. (a. c.) Don't be frightened ; it will be over in ten 
minutes. 

Jef, But I had rather not. 

Doc. Ungrateful wretch! do you consider the conse- 
quence of living ? 

Lis. (a.) For shame, Jeffrey ; don't ask such a thing. 

Doc. But, since he won't consent with a good grace, we 
must seize him all three together. 

Jef. Ah, mercy, what will become of me? 

lAs. [Aiide to J^rey.'\ Run out of the house, and never 
oome back, if you would save your life. [J^rey runs off^ l. 

La Fleur. He sha'n't escape ; stop him there ! 

\_Ejnt after him, l. 

Doc, . Why, he has run into the street ; what a deal of 
mlschieif he may cause ; and, as I am alive, he has run away 
nHtb all the keys in his pocket. 

Lis, But, luckily, the doors are open. 

Doc. But, why does not the Doctor come back ? 

I4s. Depend upon it, he will not leave him, till he has 
secured him in some safe place where he can do no mis- 
chief. 

Enter Cokstance, r. 

Con. Dear sir, come to the assistance of your patient : he 
haft followed me to my chamber, and frightened me out of 
my senses : 1 thought he was going to die. Indeed, sir, he 
is very ill ; 1 am sure he can't live long. 

Enter Marquis, r. creeping slowly to tlie couch^ as if unable 

to walk. 

Mar. Oh, Doctor, relieve me from this pressure, or 1 
die. 

Doc. I wish my brother physician was returned. [Alarm- 
ed.'] Come, sir, lean your head this way ', where is your 
complaint ? 

Mar, Here, here it lies. [Laying his hand on his sto- 
mach.] I fear this will be the last hour of my life* 

Doc. No, Jio; I hope not. \ Magnetising him sometimes 

c2 
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ttfith one eitd oftht wand, ondsameiimM wUh the other.] 

Mar. The malady changes its place. Oh, my bead ; 
remove it from my head, make it descend. [7^he Doctor 
more frighted,] Now it flies to ray heart ; it sets it on fire ; 
it tears it to pieces. 

Doc, I «?ith the Doctor would return. 

Mar, My tortures redouble — ^vultures gnaw me. Can't 

3ron remove them ? [Attempts ogeAn to magnetieeJ] No, no \ 

roy strength fails me — my eyes lose their sight — I die— 

[Groans, sinks on the couch, and remains motionks$. 

lAs. Oh! he's dead— he's dead— he*8 dead. [Crying. 

Con. [In tears tto,] What will become of us all ? — he^s 
dead— he*8 d«ad. [They cross to and fro. 

Doc. I am quite shocked at it — ^but, my dear children, 
don't make such a noise. [TrembHng.yVhe neighbours will 
hear you, aud they will say 1 have killed him, with aome of 
my experi ments. 

lAs, It was that fatal wand yon put upon his heart. 

Doc, Yes, I suppose I directed the fluid the wrong way ; 
but, perhaps, he only fainted — who knows but we may 
recover him, — I will go and And some of my new invented 
drops, which uiay, perhaps, restore him. [Feels in his 
pocket] ; and that poor uuUappy Jeffrey has taken away the 
key of my cabinet, where all my drops are* 

Con. [Rp] Break open the locks then, there is no time 
to lose. 

Doc, And Doctor Mystery not to return ; — every thing 
conspires to rnin me. [Crosses r. j 1 was loth to receive 
this patient into my house, — my heart foreboded some ill 
consequence. Dear me ! dear me ! 

^Ejrit, R. t;i great uneasinets. 

Mar, [Risir^.] If my scheme succeeds, the consequence 
will be such as you little dream of. Where is La Fleur ? 

lAs, Gone to secure Jeffrey somewhere out of the house. 

Afar. If he does not returu soon, all my loug-concerted 
plan is overturned. 

Ias, Here he is. 

Enter La Fleur, l. 

LaFleu/r, I have lodged him safe for these two days-. 

Mar. [Taking of' Ms robe.] Give me your clothes, and 
take this immediately, aud be dead. 

La Fleur. Dead ! what do you mean ? [Crosses, c. 

Mar, Ask no questions ; but lie down on that couch, 
and couQterfei t being dead. 
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lAs. Your master has been doing it this half hour. 

La Fleur» [Dressing himself. '\ It is rery strange ; but since 
you command it — 

Mar. Dare not stir, or breathe I — All depends on your 
acting well ; you must have your face powdered, \IAseUe 
powders his face.] that he may not know yoiu 

La Fleur. Now, I am in character. 

Mar, Where are my people ? 

La Fleur. At the tavern in the next street, both disguised 
like Doctors. 

Mar, That's right ; I fly to them directly. [Goingy l. 

La Fleur. Your night' cap, your night cap. 

{Marqms throws it to him. 

Mar. And give me your wig. \_Puts it on.'] I hear the 
Doctor coming. Farewell ! play your part to a miracle. 

[Exit^ Im 

Con. And heaven prosper your designs! 

La Fleur. [Sitting on the couch."] But what does all this 
mean ? I don't understand. 

Lis. Hush! dead people never speak. 

{Throws him down on the couch. 

Enter Doctor, r. 

Doc. Well, how is he, what does he say ? 

lAs. Why, like all other persons in his state, lie does 
not complain. 

Doc. Hold this bottle to his nose, and sprinkle this on his 
face. 

Con. Alas ! he is gone, and nothing can be of use. 

DoC' How a few moments have changed him : I should'nt 
have known him again ; he's as white as ashes : lay your 
hand upon his heart, Lisette, and feel if it beats at all ; for 
my part, I am so disconcerted with the accident, I am fit 
for nothing. 

Lis. {Lays her hand on his heart.] All b still, sir. 

Doc. Is there no motion ? 

Lis. None in the least — [Slaps his face] — like marble— 
[Slaps again]— hzn little feeling in it. 

Doc, Doctor Mystery not returning, I conceive this was 
a plot upon me. 

Lis. And this poor creature was in the plot, you think, 
and died on purpose to bring it about P 

Doc. No ; but tlie other found he could not cure him, and 
so left the disgrace of his deatli to me ; and my enemies 
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will take the adrantage of it, — considering how mauy of 
my patients have died lately. 

Lis. What are we to do with the body ? 

Doc. I have yet one hope left ; it is my last, and I won't 
hesitate, but about it instantly. 

Con. What resource ? 

Doc. [To Lisette.] He is certainly dead, is he not? 

Lb. Certainly ! there can be no doubt of that. 

Doc. And, do what we will, nothing worse can happen to 
him. 

lAs No, certainly, not in this worlds 

Doc. Well then, I will try an experiment apon him, 
which I once read, and I have often had a vast mind to 
try it upon Jeffrey ; but, as he was alive, it might have 
proved fotaL 

Lis. What is it ? 

Doc. No matter, you shall see it performed, and 1 can't 
say I have much doubt of its success. Begin to take off 
some of his garments, while I go and get all the apparatus 
ready. [ExU, 

La FJeur. But I am not such a fool to stay till you come 
back ; my master may say what he will, but I will gt* 
away. 

Lis. Nonbense, man! have you not undertaken to be 
dead ? Come, finish your part with a good grace. 

Con. Pray do, La Fleur. 

La Fleur. But what experiment is he going to try upou 
me ? I always hated doctors, and would never let any one 
of them come near me. 

Con. But this is not a doctor ; the college have refused 
to admit him ; so don't be afraid. 

La Fleur. O ! if that's the ca»e. 

Us. ^Throws him down as before.] Hush ! play your 
part 

BfUer Doctor, with a bag of instrumenis, r. 

Doc. Lisette, help me with these instruments, and then 
run and watch that skillet of oil on the fire, and, when it 
boils, bring it hither. 

Lis. But, suppose any body should come in while we are 
trying the experiment ? 

Doc. Right — I'll lock the door, my fright makes nic 
forget every thing. lEttH, l. 

La Fleur Let me aeo the instruments. 
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Ia9, Pshaw! what signifies seeing them, a'nt you to 
feel them ? 

Doc. [Speaking wUhout.] What! force into a man's 
honw, whether he will or no ? 

Con, I hear a noise ! [Looks out.'] It is the Marquis re- 
torned; and all his schemes, perhaps, will he fulfilled. 

[La Fieur lays down again. 

Enter Marquis, Piccard, and Francois, l. disguised as 
Doctors, the Marquis hatfing changed Ms dress, hat 
mask over his face. Enter Doctor, l. (Piccard and 
Francois go behind Couch^ c.) 

Mar, I have {K)werful reasons for entering this house — 
I came hi^r accompanied by these physicians, sent with 
me by the college, to demand a patient, who was this 
morning brought hither by a notorious professor of 
quackery ; the young geudeman is of family, and nearly 
allied to me. 

Doc* [Aside,] I am undone ! 

Mar Where is he, sir ? I must see him, and speak with 
hini. 

Lis* At pf^esent you can't speak with him ; he i^ in a 
better world. {PmiUing to La Fleur. 

Mar, Alas ! behold him there, or am I deceived i No, 
it is he himself whom I see ! — and he is dead* Gentlemen, 
I call yon as witnesses that he is dead, and that yonder stands 
the assassin. [Piccard and Fran^ examine the body ,- Pic- 
card imts on Ms spectacles,1 

Fran, [Feeling Ms pulse*] Yes, he is dead ; but he is not 
dead according to our rules. 

[Ifieyplace themselves at the table. 

Mart [At Couch, l.1 O ! my dear friend, and are you 
gone ? — But your death shall be revenged. Villain ! [To 
the Doctor*] tremble! for thy life shall answer for this. 
Gentlemen, gentlemen, please tt) take notes of what you 
see and hear in this house. [7^he Doctors ivrite. 

Lis* [Comes down, l.] Dear sir, have pity on my poor 
master i he has killed the poor gentleman, to be sm-e ; 
but it was without malice. 

/>0C. hut you know, gentlemen, this is not the first 
patient that has been killed during an operation. 

Pic. Aye, by the authority of the college. 

Doc* [To t/te Marquis,] Dear sir, my only hope is in 
your mercy. 

Mar. Then despair ! for know, I am the Marquis de 
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Lancy, and call to your remembrance with what insolence 
you rejected all my overtures to espouse your ward : — here 
is the advantageous contract I repeatedly sent to you, which 
you had the arrogance to return to me without even deign- 
ing to look at. 

Doc. (c.) Only deliver me from this trouble^ and I will 
sign it without reading it at all. 

Mar. (l.) But will the lady also sign it ? 

Con, (r.) No ! for how can I wed another when he 
{the Doctor) is the object of my love ? 

Doc. But (X)nsider, my dear Constance, that I am old 
and ugly, jealous and infirm ; indeed I am, indeed I am, I 
protest, Constance. 

Con, But my love for you is so implanted in my heart 

Mar, If th'^'s the case, — come, sir, follow us. [Goingy i. 

Doc, Stay; give me the contract and. let me sign -it 
[Aside.'] I will once more have recourse to the wand. 

Mar. What imports your signing, if your ward will not ? 

Doc, She will sign. 

Con Never! 

Doc. Give me the contract, and hold that [Gives the ujond 
to the Marquis; takes the contract, artd signs U,'] 

Mar. What's this ? 

Doc* Keep it ; never let it go from you. . 

Con, Yes, I feel a desire to sign, give me the contract 

Doc, Aye, I was sure of it [Constance signs.'] And there, 
Marquis, is the contract [Giving it him. 

La Fleur. [Rising^ Ah ! I breathe again ! I am a little 
better! 

Doc. [Starting.'] Why, is he not dead ? 

La Fleur. No ! I am mending apace. 

Doc, Gentlemen^ tear in pieces the process. [To La 
Fleur.] Oh, sir, what misery have you brought upon me ! 

La Fleur. And what misery would your damned instru- 
mentSj and your boiling oil, have brought upon me ? 

Doc, How did you hear, in that fit, what I said ? 

La Fleur, Very easily, sir ; return him the wand, and 
the ladies, I dare say, will fall in love with him again. 

Doc, [Looking at him : then at the Marqtds.] My eyes 
are open ! 1 recollect them both ! but this was the sick 
man ! [To the Marquis, 

La Fleur. But I was the dead one ! 

Doc. I am cheated, defrauded ! — What, ho ! neighbours ! 
- -here are thieves ! murderers I [CalHng, 

MdT, Nay, Doctor, reflect upon the arts yon made use 
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of, to keep my ConstaDce yours, even io spite of her iucli- 
nations ; thou do not condemn the artifice I employed to 
obtain her, with her own consent A reward like this, 
urged me to encounter every hazard and every danger. 
For believe me. Doctor, there is no magnetism like the 
powerful magnetism of love. 
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REMARKS. 

Those ignorant Fanatics who declaim so loudJy agunst the 
ininiorality of the stage, would do well to read ^* The Wheel of 
Fortune; which, though bearing the profane name of Comedy^ 
may be judtly said to lend its powerful aid to the canse of virtue 
andf religion ; by painting in true colours the fatal consequences 
of that most destructive of all vices, gaming— and by incul- 
cating, through the medium of an example perfectly sublime^ 
one of the greatest of all Christian duties, — ^forgiveness of iiyu- 
ries. 

The character from which the piece derives its principal in- 
terest, is the misanthrope, Roderick Penruddock--A man, who, 
like Kotzebue^s Stranger, had become dis^sted with the worlds 
from having proved the victim of its perfidy and ingratitude— ^ 
Retired to a remote cottage, with a moderate pittance, he had for 
many yeara ceased to have commerce with mankind; and having^ 
been cUstwpointed in the pursuit of happiness, had sought refuge 
in trancj^uuli^ and solitude. This sohtudo is however disturbed 
by the mtelhgence that the will of a deceased relative had made 
him the heir of large possessions ; — and fortune, as if to put his 
philosophy and virtoe td an equal trial, places at the same nu>- 
ment in his power the very rival whose treachery had betrayed 
bis early friendship, and blighted his fondest hopes— therefore, 
if any latent desire of vengeance still rankled in his bosom, there 
BOW awaited, to the fullest extent, its proudest coasunimation, and 
its final triumph. 

.I'he action commences with the arrival of Mr. Timothy 
WeazeL, Attorney at Law, booted and spurred, in a Forest, in 
which, seatedamidst a group of trees, the cottage of Penruddock 
appears. Mr. Weiady having satisfied hin^elf that this solitary 
dwelling is not the iiiimediate haunt of wild beasts, or banditti^ 
by a short colloquy with Dame Dunckley^ the ancient and sole 
domestic of the secluded owner, ventures to knock at the door. 
Penruddock opens the casement, and having questioned Mr* 
Weazd in no very courteous terms, he prefers dealing with the 
attorney (as every prudent person would) on the ouUide of the 
house, and in open air. He receives the news of tlus extraordi* 
nary bequest, with tliat phiioRophical indifference which a true 
estimate of the value of riches naturally inspires— but when be 
learns tliat the man who had so deeply injured him is placed at 
hU mercy— that the proud house of Woodville lies subdued at hi» 
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feK ; a vcrr difcfMt fe^aff agitates lus frame — gold, which 
be Md as ^il, b c c< i i w his Mty<— and he burns for the gratifi* 
catioa of that paeinon ao noblj described by the poet 



•' Rerence, the attribute of Gods— they stamp'd it 
Witti tiheir giest image on our Natures."— 

The dishoDoured ftieod»thehrokea nmester, FFootfM/Ze,— next 
•l^jeais ia the Forest, ia search of PeHruMocky to ofier him the 
|»wa<ant aheraatire of eitherybr^^'cffjig'y or figktirtg him— -Th^ 
■wet, each party takes a jp^ol, and '^ an e^fair of konowT la 
obIt pnemted by the timdy loterfermMe of one Air. S^detduok^ 
who describes himself as ** a ▼erf idle fellow, who has thrown 
awaT moch good will upon his frKodt." This gantleman, a^ 
reccSriag a pacqnet frooi WooivUlt^ with an injanction to give 
it to the sanrirer, if he iWcoicilUS should fiJl—discoTers it to 
be the hand-writiag of Jfrs. WooavSUit — he resolves thfeut this 
Rrrtnnatemediatioo shall not be rejected — an annistiGe is decreed 
— aod be presents the pacqiiet to Pewruddock^ who retires nto 
lus cotti^ to read ity— and tiie scene doses. 

And now the rednse a|»earsonce more in LondoDy—atteoded 
by Jf r. TVaudjf ITeacei, who sticks to him with true profesn- 
onal pertinacitj. His first adTeotnre b in the house of Wood- 
rsUr^ whidi presents a mehncholy spectade: the servants 
dismissed — the doors lodoed and seafed— and an Officer (techni- 
cally 5()eaking) in possesion. Here he encounters^ Henry 
WoodrdttTj tM son, an ardent enterprisii^ young Soldier, wiio 
seeks his unhappy parents in their once-splendid home, unconsd- 
ous of the rum tnat has overwhelmed them. Instead of the 
hmg-anticipated wdoome of kindred hearts, he meets the uncouth 
form and stem countenance of the Misanthrope, who, without 
disclosing his real character, answers his inquiries with seemii^ 
indifierence. From his lips he learns the dreadful story of his 
parents* misfortunes— in the agrniy of bis despair, he invokes his 
curse on an inheritance derived finora^ming and dissipation — and 
speaks bitterly of tlie wretched heir — the gloomv, melancholy 
Ueclnse, who ^* issues like a hungry lion from his den, to ravage 
and devour." His ill-timed impetuosity stifles the generous 
compassion that was rising in the breast of PenrucMbcA:, and he 
resolves, as a punishment to the insolent libeller, to exact his full 
measure of revenge. 

An admirable scene of humour — a true picture of life, now 
occurs; Mr, Weazel, as factotum, appears in the splendid 
saloon of the late Sir G^eorge Fenruddock, surrounded by a troop 
of servants in deep mourning, to whom he makes an address 
which may be pronounced a masterpiece of laconic condolence. 
He hitches in, by way of moral, a quotation from Sliakspeare, 
(which proof of good taste is sufficient to redeem an hundred 
uttornies from perdition,) and Itaving eulogised their old miister 
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Tcry natAndlv reverts to their new : and it seems to be the gene- 
ral c^nion that of the two, their old clothes are likely to set tiie 
easiest. Mr, Jenkina^ it seems, cannot live wiUioat his comforts 
>--4br be is a man of taste, and has his little genUemanly recrt' 
<MNu— and Mr. James^ and his Myrmidons, with a iandable 
anxiety, inquire wh^er the strange Gentleman will allow them 
bags^ canes, and nose&nfs* Penruddock enters, desires that 
some " old woman," u such be in the house, may be sent to 
attend upon him. At the su^estion however of Mr, Weazd, 
who acts as his Pylades, and professional adviser, he desires to 
be shewn to the gayest diamber. 

He now enters a magnificent ball-room, where preparations 
had been making for the celebration of a grand jtte, had not 
^|eath, by a stroke of apoplexy, forestalled the owner's inten- 
tions. ' Here occurs his second interview with Henry WoodvUle^ 
who arrives, according to appointment, to meet Penruddock, but 
still unconscious that ne is the individual upon whom tlie fate of 
his family dq)ends. Penruddock puts a case hypothetically, 
exactly similar to his own ; and asks the voung Soldier what the 
wretch deserved who so cruelly abused the confidence of his 
liriend ? The answer is prompt and decisive — ''^ Death from your 
hands, and in&my from all the world.^^-PenruiUocft informs him 
that tne wi«tdi is his own father ; and that the victim is himself. 
The meeting abruptly terminates — Henry rushes out to seek 
his father, and learn, from his own lips, the truth or fidsehood 
of this astoamting and unlooked-for accusation. 

An afiecting interview with his parents follows ; from them he 
receives the sad confirmation of Penruddock's injuries. He re- 
turns to the recluse, and after atoning, by the AiUest acknowledgw 
ttent of hk error, for his impetuosity, makes a tender and manly 
appeal to his benevolence. And here the sublime part of Pen- 
ruddodc^s character b^^s to unfold itself— He is charmed with 
the spirit of the young soldier ; the sternness of his resentment 
softens under the influence of more amiable feelings, and from 
that moment, he secretly resolves to exhibit a proof of the 
noblest of all virtues, from the difficulty of its practice, in tlie 
prejudices it has to overcome,-.- that of returning good for evil. 
We have here an admirable stroke of nature. Henry is taking 
leave* when Penruddock exclaims, ^'A word before we partp— 
You bear a strong resemblance to yovr Mother — will you be 
trouUcd with a message to her V liiese few words recall, with 
pathetic terseness, his melancholy tale ; we discover what is 
passing in his breast, and though hope has fled for ever, a holier 
reelingnas succeeded it— that of humanity. The raaiestic form, 
the sublime expression of Kemble*8 countenance at tnis moment 
appear before us; and his tremulous tone, while pronouncing 
these words—** You bear a strong reaeoMance to your Mother p 
still vibrates in our ear. , 

Mr, Timothy fVeasel, viho'is indeed a jewel of an attorney) 
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noir raceivM hb fioai iMtraetkm ham JVamA b elr . The 
•pfendid maniioiiof the late Sir Geoqpe» widi ita costlv fiirnitine, 
an do9iaed to iastant wle the moarDen in faJadk, and ths 
part^-ookHired monntdMuiks m iiveryyare to be paid o^and 
difniHied ; Ain. WoodoUle^s aettlement, which had been disri* 
pated by her inpnident huabaod, is restored to her: and ths 
entire prop«ty or fVoodvUle himself, that had aiao beoi swaUovr- 
ed in tJie general wreck, is consigned to his son. This last elo- 
rious triumph of beoevv^nce over the d(Hnini(Mi of an evil spirit, 
, calls forth an unexpected borst of feeling from the lips of Mr, 
Timothy Weatel; with whom we part (m the best terns 
inu^nable, and concemine; whom we may say, as it was auA uf 
one of the most amiable <x his cis^^-Aweat Jaic/uy I 

" YeioneJbiitU he had, and that one was a thumper — 
Then what was his fault ? Come tell it, and bum yo^ 
He waSf (oould he help it ? ) a spcdal Aittom^J^ 

An inteniew of deep feeling follows between Mrs. WbodvUU 
(the once4oved Arabella) aiul Penruddock ; the grandeur of 
whose character is heightened by every succeeding incident : 'aJl 
parties are reconciled and hiade happy— and the comedy, wliicfa 
nad been alternately smiles and tears, closes amidst the most 

Emrable sensations. The feelings are awakened and elevated 
a instance of such transcendant virtue^ ^* above all Greek, 
e all Roman fame !** a dignity is imparted to human nature 
itself, by tlie exhihition of a cnaracter, perfectly natural ia all its 
oomlnnations, and which, in direct contradiction to the ab^uxd 
doctrines of Materialists hnd Infidels, proves that ctrcttmstoncet 
avail nothing, when the mind has received its direction from the 
immutable principles of Reli^on and'of Truth. 

We have been thus particular in detailing the character of 
Penruddock^ from its peculiar interest and importance. There 
are however other personages beloimng to the drama, that make 
a very conspicuous and agreeable ^ure. A certain impetuous, 
warm-hearted old gentleman. Governor Tempest; an honest 
plain-speaking sort of a fellow, one Mr, Sydenham ; and a lo- 
quadous» hot-headed, vain, amusing Welch Baronet^ Sir David 
Daw: their various peculiarities are sketched with infinite 
humour, and give relief to the more sombre shades of lliis truly 
interesting comedy. 

As regards the performance— we must b^n with Kemble-^ 
and as far as the character of Pesiruddock is concerned^ we must 
end with him — be was the alpha and the oni^a---he conceived 
and executed the part with such intense study, judgment, and 
feeling, that it surpassed many of hit own efforts — and left the 
attempts of his cotemporaries hopeless : it would be ridiculous to 
say that any actor, besides Kemble, ever played Penruddock, 
He> who would successfully attempt it, most think like iitm^ look 
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Kke him, tpcak like him. He most hare his mannto, Voicft, and 
tn/r£/t:ct— and if our heads never ache till we behold all these 
qoalihcatioDS again oomtnaed,-— content* 

Dicky Snett — my queer one! myBiSm!--mj darling bcvf 
He! ht! he!^Ha! Iia! ha!—Ho!-JO the infinite comica- 
Ktics of that lath-hke fi^re— that head-of-«-knocker physiogporaj, 
tliat ambling, shambling gait— 4hat quizzical amalsanaation of 
whistle, leer, mrin, and chuckle, which distinguished, in a thou- 
sand odd coinbinations, the indescribable, the inimitable Dicky I 

Snett (there was not an ounce of his namesake on Ids own co- 
nical body) was the original 7'imothy IVeazel — and if ever a 
lawyer was rendered universally agreeable, thanks to this genuine 
diild of glee, whom we yet remember with a smile and a tear.-» 
Mr. Bmachard is his k^timate successor in this character, 
which he plays with conslderablo spirit and humour ; and if he 
would season it a little higher witli an occasional dash offun^it 
would afford the theatrical Epicure a rich comic treat. Tom 
King, in the Governor, we never had the good fortune to see ; 
hut we have seen Mr. Liston play the character, and more than 
that, we have at the same time seen the audience laughing hear^ 
tily, not at the eccentricities of Governor Tempeat ; but at those 
of Mr. Lfston. Mr. W. Farren has all the kurricane of the 
irascible old gentleman — he thunders mostefibctually ; but lacks 
somewhat of iiis sunshine ; Tempest is passionate but not crab' 
6ecf— ^a damn'd fond for||{yinff old fool ! brimliil of irapetuosi^ 
and kind feeling. Mr. Farley, as the Cambrian Adonis, Sw 
David Daw^ is extremely amnsing — his bustling air ci self-im- 
portance— h^ lair round oelly, with good capon un'd — his queer 
costume-i-and that sndden effervescence of temper which breaks 
oot, when he fancies that he is not treated with proper respect, 
produce a very lau^Hiable picture ; we prefer Mr. Farley, in Sir 
DaKid^ to the late Bob Palmer : he is more impertinent and gro- 
tesque ; and looks a much greater Booby than our old favourite, 
the prince of ^^ My Lord Dukes.^' 

Tne author of this play is Richard Cumberland— a man wor- 
thy of every respect from the lovers of literature. He was bom 
on the 19th. of February, 1732, in the judges' chamber, at Trinity 
Collie, Cambridge : his maternal grand-£ther was the celebrated 
Richard Bentley, one of tlie most profound scholars that this or 
any other country ever produced ; and who, accordin^^ to the 
fashion c^ those times, invested learning with such a d^pree of 
severity and mysterious awe, that its roost ardent votaries became 
terrified at the first onset ; and man^ altogether turned aside 
from a path that seemed to promise httle e^ but hard labour, 
hard words, and hard blows. His father, Doctor Denison 
Cumberland, was Bishop of Kilroore. Richard received the 
rudiments of his education at Bury St Edmunds; he then 
became a Westminster scholar : and at the age of 14 was sent to 
Trinity College, Cambridgo — his first entrt in tlie busy world 
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aspriTate aecrei to iy to Lord Halifio, then preddent of the 
board of trade. 

He continued to fill several pnblie sitiiatioiis with the matt 
mibleinished repntatioax-^when in the year 17iM) he was sent on 
a aecrrt oiiasioa to tlM ooortof Spain — hut failing in his embassy, 
a ctrcuiBstance no way attribataole toaii]^ want of zeal or ability 
on kit parti ^® found himself inTohred in ofMisiderable pecnniary 
difficuliiea, from the expenses he bad unavoidably incurred— fae 
had likewise the mortification of seeing himself wholly n^lected 
by the verv ministers whose dupe he had been ; who employed 
others, in their future negnoctations, whose characters were less 
geuerous and uncompromisingtban his own. 

He subsequently retired toxunbridge Wells, where he conti- 
nued to amuse hiinseif with a variety of literary pursuits. As a 
dramatic writer he is peculiarly prolim:) having composed no less 
tlian 54 |Meces for the stage— his other works consist of ^^Anoc- 
dotct of eminent PairUen in iS^paw**— ^^ The Obaerver^'" aperio> 
dical work ; ^^ Henry, * a novel ; ** ArundeL,*^ a novel ; *< CaJva^ 

S^" an e^po«n ; *< Tke Exodiady^vnitt&i in OMnunction nith 
ir James Bland Burges; and Memoirs of himaelf: he is also tbe 
author of innumerabfe prologues, epilogues, political tracts, ^c. 

However bright his early prospects mig^t appear, the dose of 
his life was such as every thoid to geiuus must deeply, vor 
deeply, lament. Old age had overtaken him, and found limi stUl 
providing, and with au his ability with difficulty providing, for 
the day that was passing. This is a melancholy reflection ^ as it 
shows the heartlessness and inghratitude of the public, that, vnth 
all its boasted admiration of literature, abandons many of its 
brightest ornaments to poverty and obscurity^ He lies buried in 
Westminster Abbey, a mausoleum worthy of a poet ! We were 
]»esent at his funeral, and heard with the most lively emotion 
the eloquent and affecting eulc^um pronounced over him by the 
late venerable dean. Doctor Vincent. - When we beheld him drop 
a tear, as the coflBin descended, and contemplated his tottering 
form and tremulous voice, how strongly did these beautiful lines 
of Pope recur to our memory— 

*< ISTenhe, whose loul now melti in mournful lays. 
Shall iHuxtLj want the gen'rouM tear he pays !" 

C^ D G; 
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THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 



ACT I. 

SCENE h^The Cottage of Penruddock, teated in a 
Groupe of Trees, u s. E. wiih a Forest Scen^ of ff'ood 
and Heat A. 

Enter Weazel, in a traveUmg dress, r. s. r. 

fVea. Was ever gentle traveller, since the days of Ro- 
binson Crusoe, so put to his shifts, as I, Timothy Weazel, 
attorney at law ? I have lost my guide, my guide has lost 
himself, and my horse has absconded, wiUi bridle, saddle, 
and all his shoes, save one he left behind him in a slough. 
I saw a fellow setting springes for woodcocks, and showed 
him signals of distress ; bat the carle ran off at the sight 
of me, and vanished like a jack o'lantem. If I understood 
the language of birds, there is not one within call to an- 
swer to a question ; the creatures have got wings, and are 
too wise to stay in such a place. Hold, nold ! 1 see a hut, 
or a hovel, or a Laplanders lodge ; 

Mnter Dams Dunckley, from Cottage, l. s. b., with a 
market-basket, and a stick; she waUes slowfy across to-- 
wards a. s. s. 

and here comes one hobbling upon two shanks and a 
crutch, a proper sample of the soil she withers in. Hol- 
loa! Dame, do you hear ? Give me a word with you, if 
your senses can afford it. 

JDamb Dunckley comes Jorwwtdy r. 

Dame. What would you have with me ? What is your 
business here ? 

Wea, You're right, it must be business ; nobody would 
come here for pleasure. 

Dame, No, nor is this a house of call for travellers. 

ff^ea. That I can believe, if you are the representative of 
it ; that is, as I may say, tuee hlarius, ' 

Dame, There's no such person here, so you may go 

b2 
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jomr vavSy bHure mj maiter wtada jr« packing;. 

/rem. Toa bare a master^ hanre yoa ? Call him out then, 
and kt bim cfirtct me ia ny road to Roderick Pennaddock, 
C9q*iir«, and I'U reward bim for bis pains. 

AfHT. Yoali rcwrd my aiMfci ! Sancy compamoa ! If 
Riklmck Pmraddock is die gead e ma n yon want, yoa 
need riot go any farther — there be lives. 

//>i7. Wbat do yoa say ? Penrnddock in that oott^ ! 

Dime. Why not? -^lU yoa hce me. ont, who hare 
Itnrvi with him diese twenty years ? And wbat if it be bat 
aoHtage? Content is ercry thing ; my good master is not 
proud. 

//>iff. Melandiolyy I should think, if a constant meoio- 
randuci of mortality can make bim so. He was crossed in 
lore in hb yoanfer days. 

Umme, XhaX I know nothing ot 

/y Va. I don't say yon was in the faoh of iL 

Uttme. He is a man of few words, to be sure ; but then 
be has a world of learning in his head | everlastingly at 
bis books, 

//>•. Is lie at 'em now f 

Dome. Deep ; cot to be approached. 

//Va. And aloue ? 

Dumte* To be sure : I ncTer disturb bim in bis bojrs 
of study ; at erery other time, he's kiud and gentle as Uie 
dew of hearen. 

Wea. What am I to do then, who have come some hun- 
dred miles upoQ this business ? 

Dame. Even what you plea^te, sir. Tm sure it is no bunness 
of mine, and 1*11 have nothing to do with it. [^Steps oMtde. 

ff'etu Well, if he will uot welcome the g|ood news I 
liriDg him, he roust be a philosopher indeed. I'll begin iny ap» 
proaches cautiously, however — the door is fast — 1*11 touch 
it tenderly. {^Kttock* at the door with hu whip.^ Within there ! 
Who's at hume ? — Silence and famine, 1 should guess, for 
uothing stirs. 

Dame. [From aside.'] Go on, go on. By the living, my 
fiue 8|>ark, I would not be in your place for a little. 

lE,vitf B. 8. E. 

ff^ea. Not yet ? This will never do. Good fortune may 
be warranted to rap a little louder. — What, boa ! Within, I 
say !— Will nobody hear nie ? 

[Penruddock opens the casement 

Pen. I hear yoiu What is it you want ? 
• ff^ea* With your leave, I want a few words with you. 
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Pen. Send 'em In at the window then, and the fewer 
tiie better. 

f9^ea» I bring you news out of Cornwall ; news of great 
conseqaence. 

Pm* Who are 70a, and what are you ? 
ft^ea, Timothy Weazel, of Lestwithiel, attorney at law; 
and agent to Sir George Penruddock : let me in to your 
house. 

Pen, An attorney I Keep on the outside of it, if you 
please ; I'll deal with you in the open air. 

\_Shut8 tJte auemeni. 

Wea, Here's a surly liumour ; here's a pretty frealc of 
Fortune, to pile bags of money on the back of an ass, who 
only kicks agidnst the burthen ; I warrant, if the sky rained 
gold, this churl would not hold out his dish to catch it ; 
but we shall soon see what stuff his philosophy is made of ; 
good chance If 1 don't shake his metaphysics out of him 
ere long. [Penruddock appears at the Cottage door,'] O ho ! 
I've bolted him, however. — Zooks ! What a heathen phi* 
laHopher itis ! 

Pen. [Coming forward f l.] Now, Mr. Attorney, what have 
you to say, for thus disturbing my whole family ? What 
have f doue, or the poor cat, my peaceable companion, that 
thus the boisterous knuckles of the law should mar our 
meditations? 

ff^ea. (r.) Truly, sir, I was compelled to make tome 
little noise ; your castle is but small — 

Pen. If 8 big enough for my ambition. 

ff^ea. And passing solitary. 

Pen, I wish you had suffered it to be silent too. 

fF'ea, In faith, sir, if I knew how to be heard without 
a.aound, I would gratify your wish ; but if your silence 
suffers by my news, I hope your happiness will not. 

Pen. Happiness! What's that? I am content, I enjoy 
tranquillity ; heaven be thanked, I have nothing to-do with 
happiness. 

fTea. There you are beyond me, sir. If an humble 
fortune and this poor cottage give you content, perhaps 
great riches and a splendid house would not add to it. 

Pen, Explain your meaning, friend : I don't understand 
yon. 

Il^ea, In plain words, then, you are to know, that your 
rich relation. Sir George Penruddock, is deceased. 

Pen. Dead! 

If^ea, Defunct ; gone to his ancestors ; whipped away by 

b3 
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the sadden ttroke of an afxyplexf; this moment here, hea- 
veu kuows where the uext : Death will do it when he likes, 
nud bow he likes : I need not remind you, nr,.who are so 
lt^arued a philosopher, how frail the tenure of mortality. 

Pen, You need not, indeed : if Sir George thought as 
eerioosly of death before it happened, it may have been 
well for him ; but bis thoughts, 1 fear, weri{ otherwise 
employed. 

fVea. I mudi doubt if he ever tfaonght afc all : he was a 
fiue gentleman, and liFod freely. 

Pen* No wonder then he died suddenly.— But how does 
this apply to me ? 

fVetu No otherwise than as yon are ^e heir of every 
thing he possessed : I have the will in safis keeping about 
me. 

Pen, Have patience \ this is somewhat sudden ; I am un- 
prepared for such an event ; 'twas never in my contempla- 
tion : I was in no habits with Sir George ; never courted 
Mm, never corresponded with him ; the small annuity, 'tis 
true, on which I have subsisted, was charged*on his estate, 
and regularly paid, but here he nevercame \ man could not 
be more opposite to man : he worshipped Fortune ; I de- 
spised her : I studied closely, he gamed incessantly — 

fP^ea, And won abundantly — If money be your passion, 
you'll find plenty of it. 

Pen* What should I do with money ? 

fVea, Money, indeed ! — Why money is — ^in short, what 
is it not ? 

Pen, Not health, methinks, nor life — for he tliat had it, 
died. 

fFea, But you that hare it, live. And is there nothing 
that can tempt you ^ RecoUectr-books— money will buy 
books ; nay more, it will buy those who write them. 

Pen, It will so. 

H^ea, 'Twill purchase panegyrics, odes, and dedications — 

Pen, I can't gainsay it. 
. fVea, House, tabic, equipage,. attendants-— 

Pen. I have all those : what else ? 

JVea, Ah, sir, you surely can't forget there are such 
things in this worlii as beauty, love, irresistible woman — 
[Dame Dunckley crosses the stage from r. s. £. tmd goes 

into the ooUage, 

Pen, I keep a woman j she visits me every day, makes 
my bed, sweeps my house, cooks my dinner, and is seven- 
ty years of age— yet I rcsis^t her. 
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fVea. I coald BafSGonethingto that^ bat i am afhdd it 
will offend you. 

P0R. Say on Iwldly ; never fear me. 

WHk, Wky truly, sir, I find you of a very difTerent tem- 
per from whatil expected : I should doubt if your philo- 
sophy has made you iusensible ; I am sure it has not made 
you proud. 

P0«. I am as proud in my nature as any man ought to 
be, but surely as hamble as any man can be. 

fVea. Suffer me then to ask you if there is not a certaiu 
lady liriug^ ArabeHa Woodville by name, whom- you once 
thought irresistible P 

Fm^ Who told you this ? How came you thus to strike 
npoa a name, that twenty years of solitude ha?e not ef- 
faced ? 

Wea* Because I would prepare you for a task, that, with 
the fortune you inherit, must devolve upon you. Thein* 
teresta of this lady, perhaps- even her existence, are now in 
your hands. When I shall deliver the deeds bequeathed to 
you by your cousin, . I shall arm you with the means of 
extinguishing the wretched Woodville at a blow. ^ 

Pen, WhcU;is it you tell me ? Have a care how you re- 
verse mynature with a word. Woodville in my power ! 
Woodville at my mercy ! If there's a man on earth that 
can inspire me with revenge, it is that treacherous, base, 
deceitful rivalv I was in his power, for I loved' him — he 
betrayed me ; 1 was at his mercy, for I trusted him — he 
destroyed me. 

Wea. Now then you'll own that money can give some^ 
thing, for it gives i:ev«nge. 

Pen, Come on \ my mind is made up to this fortune ; t(i 
the extromest atom I'll exact it all : the miser's passion 
seizes on my heart ; and money, which I held as dirt, is now 
my deity. \Exeuni\nio the Cottage ^ l. s. e. 

SCENE Ih-^Amther part of the Forest. 

Enter Woodville, foUowed by Ms Servant, l. 

f^eod. Go, go, begone ! — Why do you follow ? 

TVtf. 1 pray you, sir, don't dismiss the chaise in this ^vild 
place ; let it con^-ey you to the next town, and then pursue 
your journey as yon please. 

fFood* Don't talk to me, dou't trouble me ; my journey 
is at an end. 
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TVs. Ymi ham been ap all alghl : fo«r nUnd and body 
boA require tOflK rest> 

/FMtf. What if they do ! Can yoa administer to agonies 
like mine ? How dare jon tfass intmde ? By wlAt antbo* 
ritf hafe yon, my Mnrant, made yoarsdf .a ^y i^mni my 
actions ? 

TVv. By no aotliority, but tliat of my affection and good 
will : yon have been kind to me in your prosperity ; ought 
I to dtaiert ^on in adversity ? Indeed, Indeed, nr, i cant 
leave you hm alone. 

^ootL Foolish, oAdoos feUow, I perodve you tlunk I 
have lost my senses ; no, I possess them clearly : I know 
both where 1 am and what I have to do. Had I derigns 
against myself, yon could not hinder them ; but I have 
none ; 'tis not my o¥m life but your's that Is in danger, 
unless you instanUy depart. Look 1 Here Is your dismis- 
sioo — I am resolute to be obeyed. IDraws apittoL 

TVm. Take my life ; fire when you pleaae : I'm not 
afraid of dying. 

Enter SYDSNH4kM, l 

Sffd. Woodville, what luls you ? Are you mad? Do you 
fight duels with your owo servant ? . [CftMt«f , c. 

f^ood. Duels !— 

Sjfd. You*re right : I see he is not armed. What the devil 
and all bis doings possesses you to point your pistol at a 
naked man ? If you consider him as your equal, give him 
the fellow to it ; if you would punish him as your servant, 
turn him away. 

fyood. But he Mrill not be turned away. 

Tru. Not whilst it was my duty to stay by you ; now 
Mr. Sydenham is come, I will intrude no longer 

\Exii, L. 

Syd, (l.) Harry Woodville, are you in your senses, to. 
act in this manner ? 

fVood* (r.) Are you not out of yours, to come thus fiur 
to ask me such a qucbtion ? 

Syd, Perhaps I am, but there's no reasoning about friend- 
ship ; when I see a fellow, whom I love, throw away his 
happiness, game away his fortune, and then run from the 
ruin he has made, I have a foolish nature about me, that 
in 8|)ite of all his phrenzy will run after him ; and though 
he may break loose from all the world beside, damn me if he 
shall shake off me, though he had twenty pistols in his 
reach, and I not one in mine. 
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IVood, Your friendship, Mr. Sydenham, is not wanted 
fil this monwnt, and give me leave to say it is anweicome. 

S§d. Very likely ; I care little ahout the welcome that 
yoa give me, as I am not quite sure you are the man I was 
in search of r my friend was a gentleman, though an unwise 
one ; he would hear reason, though he was unapt to fol- 
low it ; above all things he was noflhat frantic desperado, 
as to turn his pistol either ag^st his servant or himself. 

fVniitd^ Well, sir, my pistcd is put up— now what have 
you to say to me ? 

Syd* 1 don't know if I shall say any thing to you ; cer- 
tainly notibing to sooth you. It is not because a man has 
pistqlfl la his pocket, that he is formidable, or that I 
should Batter him : every fellow, that has not spirit to face 
misfortune, may he his own assassin ; every wretch, who 
has lost all feelings of humanity, may commit a murder oq 
his fellow- creature. 

IVwid, You are very bitter : what would you have me do ? 

Sgd, Return to your afflicted wife. 

H^ood. That I can never do ; my home is horrible, nor 
am i in possession of a home ; Penruddock's myrmidons 
are in my house ; besides, there*s worse than that, my son 
is come to England ; Henry will be upon me ; and to meet 
his gallant injured presence would be worse Uian death. 

Sjfd. I wish you had reflected on that horror, whilst 
there was time to have prevented it. — If fathers, whilst 
their sons are bleeding in their country's battles, will hurl 
the fotal dice and stake their fortunes on the cast, alas for 
their posterity \ 

WwhL Why urge that dreadful truth ? You have no son, 
you are no gamester. 

Siifd. No matter ; though I never gamed myself, my friends 
fUd, and I have lost them : who has more cause to curse 
his luck than 1 have ? 

. fVood^ Have you now vented all your spleen, and will 
you leave me ? 

^d* I am not sure : tell me what plan you are upon ; 
why are you rambling on this heath ? 

fFood, I'll tell you tliat at once— Sir George Pennid- 
dock, my chief creditor, is dead ; he has bequeathed his 
.^^^rtuue to his cou^iu Roderick, of that name. This man in* 
'^oabiti a small tenement here, close at hand ; a strange 
sequestered creature, burying himself amongst his books, 
disgusted with tlie world, aud probably a perfect misan- 
thrope — 
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Sif4, I've heard of him ; go on 1 

fVood. I'liis Roderick and I were schoolfellows, stadiea 
together at the uuiversity, travelled together through most 
IMUts of Earope, and were inseparable friends, till, by evil 
chance, we became rivals in love. 1 obtained Mrs. Wood- 
TiUe's hand, and married her ; he was excluded, and re- 
nounced society. This man, die bitterest enemy I have, 
is now the master of my face. 

Sgd. Then 1 conclude those pistols are for hini. 

kVood. I do not quite say that \ he shall have a fiiir 
alternative. 

Sjfd. I much doubt if any thing can be fair, when on6 
party has just gaiued a fortune, and the other lost one : 
boweter, if you mean it should be fair, take me with you : 
whether you shake bauds or exchange shots, I will see jus- 
tice done on both sides ; for I will be bold to aver, there 
never yet was an affair in which I had the honour to be 
eitlier principal or secoud, where equity was not as strictly 
admiuistered, as if my Lord Chancellor had decreed it 
from the bench. 

IVood, Be it so, then, if so it must be. Come with me 
to this newly-enriched cottager, and if I fail in tiiis last 
effort, I exact from you an honourable secrecy and an im- 
mediate secession. \Ex€uni^ R. 



SCENE III.— 7:^ Cottage. 
Enter Penruddock and Weazel from Cottage ^u 6. b. 

Pen. Pray leave me, sir \ return to your papers. If you 
please ; I would be alone a moment. 

fVea. Very well, sir. If s very well ; I only wanted just to 
explain. [ Goee into the Cottage muttering. 

Pen. This property's inimense. Woodville's proud house 
is mine : now that false friend is punished : all those scenes 
of guy prosperity, with which he caught the vain weak 
heart of Arabella, are suddenly reversed ;- and just retalia- 
tion, not less terrible because so tardy, surprises him at 
last. Farewell, my cottage ! scene of my past content ! I 
thank thee : possessing nought but thee, 1 have not envied 
palaces ; posstessed of them, I have forsaken thee ; such is 
man's fickle nature— in solitude a philosopher, wise in ad- 
versity, and only patient under injuries tlU opportunity oc- 
curs to him of revenging them. 
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Enter WoownxR and Sydenham^ e. 

fFboA That's he ; the very man.— Sir, let me hope I 
liEfe happily encountered you ; I believe I am addreming 
myself to Mr Penruddock. 

Pmt* (l.) I am Penruddock. 

fTood. (c.) Perhaps you have lost the recollection of 
my person. 

Pen. I wish I had— you have left some traces of it in 
my memory, Mr. Woodville ; and nothing is more oppo- 
site to my desires than to revive them. 

ff^ootL That this would be my greeting, I expected ; for 
tiiongh I ever knew you to be just, jet, in our earliest years, 
I tiioaght I could discover dawnings of a relentless na- 
ture, if twenty years of calm reflection have passed away 
without assuaging your determined auimosi^, an oppor- 
tbni^ is now before you of hatching that revenge which 
yon have brooded on so long. 

Pern Pursue your own i*eflections, sir, and interrupt not 
mine. [Going* 

Sgd. [Crosses to Pen."] Stop, if you please — I am no party 
in tills conference, but as a common friend to every thing 
tfiat wears tiie face of man . I can perceive you have been 
wronged, in time long past, by this gentleman ; so have I, 
recently and deeply wronged, inasmuch as he has abused 
my friendship, by ruining himself in defiance of my better 
counsel— What then ? He is sorry for it, aad 1 forgive 
him ; he is in misery, and 1 pity him. 

Pen. Well, sir, at your remonstrance I will stay ; only 
be pleased to let mc know for whose sake I submit myself 
to Mr. Woodville's conversation ? 

Sjfd. I am a very idle fallow, sir; Sydenham my name; 
one Uiat has thrown away much good wUl upon his friends, 
without once practising your happy art of being unmoved 
by their misfortunes. 

Pen. Humph ! — Mr. Woodville will proceed. 

ff^ood. [Crosses to Pen,] If you, Mr. Penruddock, can 
find no motive to forgive the wrongs I did you in the matter 
of my marriage, I shall suggest none ; neither will I offer 
at one word in mitigation of those wrongs ; they were as 
great as you believe them ; greater, perhaps, tliau yon are 
perfectly apprized of. In the first glow of your resentment 
yon demanded satisfaction ; iu justice, 1 must own that 
your appeal was warranted, but I was then a happv inaiii 
with beauty in my arms, and fortune at my feet ; and I eva- 
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dedit Now, if your heat is not cooled, and voo still thirst 
for revenge, lo ! I am ready ; I have arms forlioth, fit to 
decide our quarrel, and an honourable irieBd competent to 
a4)nf(tit. lProihtc€9pi$loU. 

S]fd, Fairly proposed. — If such is your pleasurei gentler 
men boUi, I am perfectly at your disposal. 

Pen. Give me the pistol : place your man where yon 
like ; this is my ground. 

Sjfden. ICrossei to Pen.] Stop, sir, the forms of Jibnonr 
are not yet complete. — Mr. Woodville, if I ri^^ under- 
stood you, you have an alternative to propose ; v^bat-be so, 
state it. 

Pen. I have little disposition to hear any trifling. 

fFbod. Nor I to trifle ; therefore no more of it 1 A wo* 
man's mediation can be of no avail : however, Mr. Syden« 
ham, if I fall, give this to the survivor. 

[Presents a pacquet* 

Sifd> Hah ! Mrs. Woodville's hand! — this must not be 
rqected : an angel's mediation claims respect, and he must 
r^ it, or make his passage through my body ere he shall 
approach you. — ^WoodviUe, disarm yourself — [Takes his 
pistol."] — Mr. Penruddock, this pacquet is addressed to you; 
take It ; but first, if you please, give me your weapon, as 
he has done. — Now I maint^n an armed neutrality. (Cros» 
ses, R.) [ Takes both pistols, 

[Penruddock withdraws aside, opens the pacquet, peruses it 
awhile, and then retires into his cottage : while this 
is passing, Sydenham speaks as /bllows.] 

Sffd. It staggers him— he pauses; yet I perceive no 
change ; he flies, however, and we keep the field. — Do yon 
know the purport of that paper ? 

fTood. I know nothing of its purport but by conjecture : 
'twas written by Arabella, since she heard of his accession 
to the fortune of Sir George, and probably contains a strong 
appeal to his feelings, founded upon past connections. I 
have reason to believe it chiefly points at my son, who has 
so long been a prisoner in France, and now at last has got 
his liberty upon exchange ; but I dare say this ehurl is 
steeled agaipst humanity. 

Sjfd. I know not what to think of him ; that man's soul 
has no flow; impenetrable frost locks up its current: 
therefore be prepared.— And now, Harry, if you have any 
thing upon your mind to encharge me with, avail yourself 
of the moment, and impart it to me ; tiie issue of these 
rencontres is uncertain. 
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fFood, 'Ala9! I haive been lo improvident a husband, 
ffasi 1 dare hardly send my last fiEurewell td my much iu- 
jnred wife ; so ui\)ust a father, that 1 have scarce presump- 
tioa to beqtt«idi a blessing to my son. In temporal affairs 
I am so totally, undone, and life is now so perfectly a 
blank, that he who talces it from me, talces what I am tired 
of ; and I solemnly conjure my family never to stir the 
quesfion of my death, nor prosecute the author of it. 

[fFeazle ipeaks/hwi the cottage-window, 

ATm. Gentlemen, I am commanded by Mr. Penrud- 
dock to say that he is very particularly occupied, and d^- 
diues any further explanation on the business of your visit ; 
you will hear from him ajgun. 

JVood* At his own choice and leisure ; so inform him. 

Wea* Very well, gentlemen ! Perhaps you don't know 
me — My naiaae is 'Hmothy Weazel — ^I wish you a good 
day. [Retires, 

Sffd* Come, Woodville^We have thrown that cynic cur a 
bone, so kt him gnaw it [Exeunt , a. 

END OF THE FIRST ACT. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I.— ^ Chamber in Tempests Houee. 
' Enter Tempest and Emily, l. 

Tern* Go your ways ; vanish out of my sight, for a grace* 
less young hussey. — You know I love you, Emily, you know 
I do, dear as the eyes in my head, better than the heart in 
my body, and therefore you baffle, and bamboozle, and make 
a bumpkin of me ; that* s what you do : you see I am a damn'd 
fond forgiving old fool, and you impose upon my good- 
nature. 

EmL No very hard task, I should hope. Only call upon 
you now and then for a few grains of charitable patieuce. 

Tern* Grains of charitable nonsense, grains of hypocri^ 
tical impertinence : what business have you to make any 
calls upon me, that you know I can't answer ? I have no 
such thing, as patience about me, no such dull mechanicfll 
property belotiging to me ; never had, never will have, 
never wish to have. 

Emi, Well, sir, let it pass then j but you must own it's 

c 
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a little unreasonable to expect that I should abound in 
that arUde, of which you, my father , do not possess a sini^le 
atom? 

Tem. Not at all unreasonable, for your mother was a 
miracle of patience ; I am sure I put it very sofflcientiy to 
the trial : why I toolc her with no other view but as we 
take a diet-drink in the spring, to sweeten the juices. 
Tempest, the son of Lord Hurricane, was never bom to 
be calm ; 'sblood and fire ! I have never been in smooth 
water since first I vras launched upon the surface of the 
glo1>e. I was a younger son, and kicked into the world 
without a sixpence ; my father gave me no education, taught 
me nothing, kept me in iguoi-ance, and buffeted me every 
day for being a dunce. 

EtnL That was hard, indeed, to give so littie and de- 
mand so much — but some fathers are quite out of the way 
of reason. 

Tefn. Thatfs a wipe at me, I suppose, but no matter- 
First I was tum'd into die army, there 1 got broken bones 
and empty pockets ; then I was banished to the coast of 
Africa, to govern the savages of Senegambia ; there I made 
a few blunders in color, by taking whites for blacks and 
blacks for whites ; but before my enemies could get hold of 
roe. Death laid hands upon them, and I triumphed over 
their malics by the mortality of the climate. 

Emu Upon my word, sir, you have been tossed and 
tumbled about in this rough world pretty handsomely 

Tern. Yes, so handsomely, that 1 will take care yoa 
shan't be tossed and tumbled about, till you have a good 
pilot on board, and a safe harbour under your lee, to by 
up in for life. 

Emi. That's as much as to say I shall embark with Sir 
David Daw, and lay up in his fusty old castle on the banks 
of die Wye, in Monmouthshire, to wit. A precious pilot 
I shall hare, and a famous voyage we shall make of it ! — 
Helm a-weather I cries he, and bear away for the coast of 
Wales — Helm a-lee ! say I, and set all sails for the port of 
London. He is for steering We:$t, I am for steering East ; 
so between us we run wild out of the track, and make a 
wreck of ship and cargo in the scufSe for command. 

Tern, You talk nonsense, Emily, you gabble without wit 
or wisdom. Sir David Daw is a very respectable gentlemao 
in his own country. 

Emi, Then he is a very silly gentleman for coming out 
of it. 
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Tern, He has a noble property, a capital estate. 

Emi. Thanks to his ancestors !— he'll never mend it by 
discovery of the longitude. 

Tern, Emily, Emily, do you think I have no eyes ? what 
do you take me for— a mole, a bat, a beetle, not to see 
where your perverse affections point ? Vou are never out 
of Mrs. Woodville's house. 

Emi. Can that be a wonder, when persecution drives me 
out of your doors, and pity draws me into her's ? Here I 
am baited by the silliest animal FoUy ever lent her name to, 
there I am recei\'ed by the gentlest being Heaven ever 
formed. 

Tern. Come, come, whilst you are talking thus of the 
mother, i know to a certainty it is tlie son you are thinking 
of ; and positively, Emily, you must banish Henry Wood- 
ville from your thoughts. 

Emi, 'Xlien 1 must lose the faculty of thinking. 

Tern* Don't tell me of your faculties ; mine will never 
consent to marry you to a mined man.— Sir David is no 
gamester-* 

EnU. Perhaps not 

TVm. Nor the son of a gamester. 

Emi» No, nor the son of any thing, I should think, that 
Nature ever owned ; for he is. so far from being in the like- 
ness of a man, that it would be libelling a monkey to mis- 
take them for each other. 

TWn. Hold your tongue. I never said Sir David was a 
wit 

Emi, No, o' my conscience, a tsulor might as well look 
for custom in the court of Pelew, as you for wit in the emp- 
' ty pericranium of my Monmouthshire lover. 

Tern, And if he had wit, what would you do with it ? 
Who would put a naked sword in the hands of a child I I 
like him the better for his being without it ; I have none 
myself. I had sooner mess with the savages in Africa than 
be shut into a room with a company of wits. Your down- 
right stupid fellow is the repose of all society ; like a sofi 
cushion in an easy chair, he lulls you into gentle slumbers^ 
and lays all your cares tu rest. 

Enter Servant, l. 

Ser, Sir David Daw. [Ejnt Servantf l. 

Tern, Now, now^ Emily, behave as you should do, or bj 
tilt; living— 

c2 
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Snter SiK David Daw, l. 

Welcome, Sir David ! {Crostes, c] welcome, my good 
kiiight of Monmouth I 

SirD* Worthy Governor, I am your devoted aervanV- 
Sweet paragon of beauty, 1 am yoor humbled slave. 

Tern. Heyday, my friend, where have you cull'd these 
flowers of rhetoric ? 

Sir D. Pick'd a small posey from Pamaasns, to lay it at 
the feet of the loveliest of the Muses. [Oower, c. 

EmL Upon my word, Sir David, your periods are the 
very embrios of poetry ; a kind of tadpoles, more than 
half frogs, and just ready to hop. 

Sir i>. So they can but hop into your good graces, I care 
not 

Tern. Hight, my gallant heart, that's the way to treat her. 
— Emily is for ever giggling. 

Sir />. She is not singular in that : go where I will, 
they giggle; that is rather daunting, you must think. 
Amongst our Monmouthshire lawes who but I ? Not that 
1 am conscious of more wit than my neighbours, but my 
jokes always tell ; they do so titter when I am in my merry 
vein, and the servants grin, and the tenants roar, and then 
my poor dear mother taps me on the cheek, and calls me 
her dainty Davy.— Oh ! we are so merry in the castle ! 

Emi* Aye, to be sure ; there's room enough for your 
wit to escape without ruuning foul of any body'a under- 
standing. 

Sir />. Yes, yes, 'tis a bouncer, and such a hall for bat- 
tledore and ahuttie-cock — 

Emi, Garuish'd round with pikes, and gaimtktB, and 
branching horns, the trophies of the family — 

Sir D. Yes, and in tiie great parlour such a string of 
Daws hanging by the wall — 

Emi, In ruffd and bands, and peaked chins from all an- 
tiquity, like the whole court of France in a puppet- shew, 
with dainty David in the character of Punchinello to close 
the cavalcade. 

Sir D. Not so ; but in the place of it your own fair por- 
trait, if you please, and under it, in letters of gold, *< Emi- 
ly, consort of Sir David Daw." — Lilies and roses I what a 
lovely piece will that be 1 

Emi* Let it be a family piece then, and we may all have 
a part in it. 

Tern* Aye, aye, that's a hook to haul me in with ; 1 
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know it is : but let us hear, let us hear what part you hare 
laid out for nje. 

£mi» Ad heroic one, be sure ; you shall be — let me con- 
sider — you shall be drawn in the character of Agamemnon. 

TVm. Agamemnon ! Why in the character of Agamem- 
non, 1 would foin know. 

JBmi» Because he was a warrior like you, and a gover- 
nor : but principally because, if I remember his history- 
he sacrificed his daughter. 

Tnu Heh t how ! there I'm thrown out i that is a his- 
tory I know nothing of. 

Sir D. Nor I neither. — Ah ! my good governor, speak 
a kind word for me ; all my hopes are in you. 

Tern. Fear nothing, my man of mettle; keep a stout 
heart, and there's none of 'em can resist the allurements of 
your fortune, though they may all be insensible to the 
beanties of your person. 

EmL No, to be sure ; if you make love like an elephant, 
with your castle on your back, who can stand agmnst you ? 

SirD.l don't know how it is. Governor Tempest, but 
though 'tis well known that the first man Nature ever made 
was a Welshman, and though I flatter myself I am pretty 
nearly on the same model, yet here every ragged-headed 
fellow, with a mahogany face, because he can slip into an 
eel-skin, and I cannot^ slips into favour before me; whilst 
the ladies stare at me, as if I had dropt out of the moon 
amongst them. 

7>m. That is because they lay aside the sight they were 
bom witii, and have eyes, like their complexions, of thehr 
own making. 

EmL Ah! Sir David, yon do not understand them; yoa 
are the happiest with the good old lady in the country $ 
your education has been private. 

Sir D, Quite snug and private ; always at home, always 
with my mother. 

EmL And your anutsements — 

Sir />• Never went abroad for them ; we had plenty of 
pastime amongst ourselves and the servants— cards I never 
touch ; drinking I have no head for : and as for naughty 
women, I can faithfully assure you, I never come near one 
of 'em. 

Tern* Keep that to yourself, my friend, if you are wise $ 
far tliis world is so wicked, that a man is forced to coun- 
terfeit vices in order to keep well with it.—- 

c 3 
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^AterSroBHiuify i« 

Ah ! Charley how wean dus wicked world with jon ? 
. j;^ Wean apaor» frets itself oiity grates most ooufoand- 
edly upon the hiitges : I almost think I shall live to see tlie 
end of it^ — lCroue$ to Emify>'] — ^Doo't go awaj, I want to 
hare a word with yon. [Aside to EmSg. 

. ^ JX Oh ! Mr. Sydenham, I rejoice to see yoo. 

Sjfd* How fares my venerable Cauibro-Briton ? 

Sir />. Terrible ill, for want of you ; honsey eqiupage, 
every thing is at a desid stop, Ull you set us going. — ^I c^- 
ed at yoor lodgings, and they told me you was out of town. 

Sjfd. They did right ; I educate my servants in all inno- 
cent untruths. 

■ Tern, They gave me the same answer. 

ICrouea to Spdenbttm. 

Sffd, They did wrong : to tell one and tiie same lie to 
two several visitors, betrays a poverty of invention. 

Emi. And ha/ut you been out <tf town all this while ? 

Syd, Hush ! hush ! ask no questions. — How can I quit 
the town with an affair of honour on my hands : did'nt 
you challenge me to a game at chess ? and here I am ready 
to decide it. 

Tenu Oh ! that dull, dilatory, dreaming game, how I 
detest it ! — Any news, Charles, of the poor Woodvilles ? 

Syd. lliat is the very question I was about to ask of 
you. 

Tern* 'Sblood, you are as mysterious as a privy counsel- 
lor : they say Woodville b gone off; nay, they circulate a 
very black and dismal story about bini. 

Syd, As you have been governor of the blacks, 1 wish 
you would put the sooty slaves to death that circulate such 
stories. 

Sir D. I heai* Sir George Penruddock has made a curi- 
ous will, and given his whole property to a madman, who 
has been shut up in a cottage for these twenty years. 

Syd. And do you suppose it would have brought him to 
his senses if he had lived in a castle ? 

l^em. Come, come. Sir David ; don't you see that cuckoo 
won't be caught by you? Zooks, man, the diiunb- 
screw would not make him plead ; though, let me tell you» 
when I've been set upon it, I have put totiguies as stubborn 
as his into motion before now. As for Emily, leave her to 
her drowsy game at chess ; for, depend upoa.it,.my friend, 
that any thing which tends to stupify her imagination will 
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be a point gained in your fa?or. [Ejeeunt Tempest attdSir 
Davids R. 

Sy<L (l.) His Excellency is in one of bis accommodating 
hiinionrs, and gires me an opportunity of telling you that 
I have brought Woodville back with me ; I knew his point, 
and overtook him after about twelve miles riding, in the 
very crisis of his fate. ' 

Emu (r.) Did you so ? then here^s my hand ! for thou 
art the best soul living ; with a heart of gold, and heels of 
feather, in the service of humanity. Ah ! why did cruel 
Fortune cramp thy powers, when Nature so enriched thee 
with benevolence ? 

Syd, Don't complain of Fortune in my case ; perhaps 
the best fortune that can befal me is, that I have nothing to 
do with her : having little to bestow, I make up for it with 
good-will ; had I abundance to give, the good-will might 
be wanting. 

EmL If Fortune, however, would but put yoH to the 
trial, I should not tremble for the issue of it. Had Pen- 
ruddock made you his heir, happy would it have been for 
poor Woodville. 

Syd. For him (to own the truth to you) I have very little 
compassion : some old habits of good fellowship perhaps 
I can't quite shake off; but a gamester is in nature such a 
fool, in character so little of a gentleman, and by profession 
so very close approaching towards a highwayman, that I am 
a3hamed of bis acquaintance ; yet, for my dear Mrs. Wood- 
ville's sake — for my brave Henry's sake — and, through 
them, by implication, for my sweet Emily's, I have shel- 
tered that poor worthless desperado in my lodgings ; which 
is a secret you must keep close, for all their sakes. 

Emi, Doubt me not, for I can well suppose the conse- 
quences would be fatal. In one word, is there any hope 
for him ? 

Syd> I could not answer that in a thousand words ; for 
I have seen this strange Peuruddock, and know not what 
to make of him. 

Emi. Is he a madman, as they report of him? 

Syd. 'l^hat I can't tell ; fof so many people are mad, who 
yet have senses enough to conceal it, that he may be so 
without my discovering it. He is as sullen as a bear, and 
inveterate against Woodville to the length of any species of 
revenge. 

Em. This is nof the character Mrs* Woodville describes ; 
she conceives better of him. 
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Syd. I wish she may not be mistaken ; we mast leave 
the event to time : —And now, my dear Lady, when are we 
to moant the wedding favours ? 

Emu So, yoa will suppose I am cast for transportatioil 
to the enchanted castle ? 

Syd, Enchanted it will be, when you are in it; but hov 
can I suppose, or even wish, any otherwise, when ruin \$ 
attached to the alternative ? 

Emu .Vou striliie me upon a motive that may drive me 
upon wondrous self-denials. If my beloved Mrs. Woodville 
falls, if my dear gallant Henry is beaten down and cnisl^ 
by poverty and distress, at any sacrifice I'll raise them up. 

Syd, Will you ? Then, by the powers of goodness, yoo 
are an angel ! 

Emi, But in that wrecit of happiness I shall need all the 
help that friendship can bestow ; and you, Charles Syden- 
ham, whom I place ever in the front of those few firm 
hearts I uioit prize, and most depend on, must not desert 
mc. 

Syd* Desert yon ! Damn it, my throat aches so, and my 
eyes dazzle, that I can neither rightiy speak to you, nor 6ee 
you — but, by tlie Lord, I'll die for you. 

Emi. Not so ; but you must come to me in the country: 
there you and I will tell old stories over a winter's fire, 
and be as comfortable as two feeling hearts will let us. 

Syd, I'll come ; I'll come to you — walk, ride, fish, fowl, 
milk the cows, feed the poultry, nurse the children, laugh, 
cry, do any thing and every thing you would have me-»I 
will, upon my soul I will ! 

Emi, Enough said*, upon this promise we will part. I 
shall be called for by my father, and you know his humour. 

Syd, I know him well for a most absolute and all-to-be- 
respected governor ; but if he had as numerous an offspring 
as Muley Ishmael, and as large an empire as Timur Khan, 
the proudest title he could boast would be that of being 
father to such an augel of a daughter. TExeuni, L. 

SCENE 11—^ Street, 
Enter Pen ruddock, l. 

Pen. So ! I am in London once more. — From solitude 
and silence how sudden is the transition to crowded streets, 
where all without is noise, and all within me anarchy and 
taumlt ! Thoughts uncollected, jarring resolutions, ava- 
rice, revenge, ambition, all the turbid passions aniiing. 
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ike soldiers roused from sleep, to rush into the battle. 
EHty — ^I ha^e none ; my heart is changed : I stopped in a 
iyye-place to reconsider Mrs.Woodville's icterceding letter; 
ft naked^ shivering wretch approached, and begged my cha- 
rity ; she was importunate, and I, with a remorseless frown, 
tiade her begone-.-'' Alas !" she cried, ** if I had looked you 
in the fooe, I might have seen there was no hope for me." 
1 have the mark of Cain — the stamp of cruelty imprinted 
on my forehead. — She cut me to the heart ; 1 would have 
callra her back and atoned, but sullen ness or pride forbade 
it. How rich was I iu my contented poverty ! How poor 
lias Fortune made me by these soul-tormenting ricbei ! — 

Enter Weazel, r. d. 

Well, sir, is Mrs. Woodville in her house ? 

H^ea- She is not there, nor any body that can tell me 
where she is: the servants arc dispei-sed, the chamber- 
doors all locked and sealed, save one, in which a solitary 
guard keeps watch, holding possession in due form of 
law : I have seen it in its splendour ; it is now reversed — 
a melancholy change. 

Pen. I'll visit it nevertheless ; it will be a wholesome 
preparative to the scene of luxury which you tell me I am 
to be saluted with in the stately mansion of Sir George 
Peoruddock* lEjcemU, r. d. 

SCENE lll.'^An unfurnUhed Roonu 
Enier an Officer, Weazel, and Penruddock, r. 

Pen. You are here, sir, I presume, in ofSce by autho- 
rity from the late Sir George Penruddock ? 

Officer. I am. Sir ; and though, it is against our rules to 
admit any stranger, yet as I know Mr. Weazel, and he 
warrants for you, I make no objection to your coming in. 

Pen. Nor to leaving us, I should suppose, within these 
bare walls ; they defy robfa«ry : the bcythe of the law cuts 
dose, and those, who follow it, will not be enriched by 
their gleanings. 

Officer. A pleasant gentleman, I should guess, and 
luiows a thing or two.~Mr. Weazel, witli your leave, I will 
speak a word with you. 

fTea. By all means. Sir ; evei happy to assist, when you 
want ai>ything in my way. ^Ejeii toiih Officer, l. 

Pen, Here, then, was the residence of my once-beloved 
Arabella ; here she reigned, here she revelled, and here, 
perhaps, in a desponding moment, sbe wrote that melaa- 
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choly appeal, which wrung the weapon from my band, 
when raised agaiust her husband's life., 1*11 read it ooce . 
again; tlie scene conspires^ a sympathetic gloom come? I 
over me ; and solitude, the friend of meditation, prompts 
mc to review it : — ** ^Jy-the death of Sir George Penrud- 
dock, you will find us your debtors in no less a sura tha 
all that we posse:i8 ; if you are extreme, vre are undone : 
my husband, who expects no merey, flies from me in des- 
pair, and in his fate mine is involved ; — ^if, tiien, yoa find 
an orphan in the world, whose parents could not move 
your piiy, you may think revenge has done enonsrh. and 
take my Henry into your protection."— 

Enter Hexby Woodvillb, r. 

Hen. Where am I ? What has happened ? Why is this 
house so changed in its appearance ? 

Fm» Whom do you seek ? 

Ifen, A father and mother, who dwelt here : if yoa 
have heard the name of Woodville, and can ease my an- 
xious terrors, tell me they survive. 

Pen, Be satisfied — ITiey live. 

^«n. Devoutly I return Heaven thanks, and bless yon 
ior die tidings : long absent, and debarred all correspond- 
ence with my family, f came with trembling heart, uncer- 
tain of their fate ; aud, I confess, the ominous appearance 
of a deserted house struck me with alarm : but I may hope 
tliey have some other residence at hand. — If you know wherei 
direct me. 

Pen. If I knew where, I would ; but — 

Hen. But what ? Why do you pause ? 

Pen. Because I cannot proceed. 

lien. Why not proceed ? You know they live— canyon 
not tell me where ? 

Pen. I cannot 

Hen, What is your business here ? 

Pen. None. 

Hen. Do you not live in London ? 

Pen. No. 

Hen. What is your name — occupation? Where do yoa 
inhabit ? How« comes it to pass you know so well to an- 
swer me one question, and are dumb to all the rest? 

Pen, I am not used to interrogatories, nor quite so pa- 
tient an may suit with your impetuosity. 

Hen. I stand corrected ; I am too quick.— You will 
excuse the feelings of a sou. 
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, Peiu Most willingly ; only I am sorry to perceive they 
are iK> sensitive, because this world abounds in misery. 

Hen. Now I am sure you know more than you yet re- 
veal ; but having said my parents are alive, you fortify me 
agiunst lesser evils : I know my father's filings, and can 
well suppose that his affairs have folleu into decay. 

Pen, To utter ruin. Gaming has undone him. 

Hen, Oh ! . execrable ^ce, fiend of the human soul — ^that 
tears ^lieartsDf parent, child, and friend ! What crimes, 
what shame, what complicated misery hast thou brought 
npou us ! This house was swallowed in the general wreck. 

ftfii. With every thing else : Sir Geoi^e Penniddock had 
It for a debt, as it is called, of honour. 

Hen. A debt of Infamy — and mav the curse entailed 
upon such debts descend on him and all that may inherit 
fh>m him ! 

Pen. lliere you out-run discretion : he is dead, and you 
would not extend your curse to him that now inherits. 

Hen, Light where it will. Til not revoke it. He that is 
Fortune's minion well deserves it. 

Pen. But he that is innocent, does not. 

Hen. Can he be innocent, who stains his hands with ore 
drenched in the gamester's blood ; dug from the widow's 
and the orphan's hearts with tears, and cries, and agonies 
inutterable ? 'TIS property accurst : were it a mine as 
deep as to the centre, 1 would not touch an atom to pre- 
serve myself from starving. 

Pen. Yon speak too strongly. Sir. 

Hen. So you may think : I speak as I feel.— Who is the 
wretched heir ? 

Pen. Roderick Penruddock. 

Hen. Whatl Roderick the recluse ? 

Pen. lliesamc. 

Hen, My father knew him well — a gloomy misanthrope, 
.<hunning and shunned by all mankind. When such a 
being, after long seclusion, lost to all social charities, and 
hardened into savage insensibility, comes forth Into tlie 
world, armed with power and property, he issues like a 
hungry lion from his den, to ravage and devour. 

Pen. Stop your invective ! Know him before you damn 
him. 

Hen. I do not wish to know him ; but if you do, and 
think him wronged by my discourse, convince me uf the 
wrong, and you shall find me ready to atone. 

Pen. I would not have you take his character from noe t 
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and yet I tbiok him to be somewhat better than your report 
of him ; however you have pat it fairW to the issue, aod 
if your leisure serves to meet me at his house, the late Sir 
George Penruddock's, mthlu two hours from this, you 
may perhaps see cause to blush for the severity of your 
invective : w the mean time, I promise to make no report of 
what you have ssud, and neither ag^ntvate his mind against 
you, nor warn him of your coming. 

Hen, If I can find my friends within the time you men- 
tion, I will not fail to meet you ; but I should know your 
name. 

Pen. You shall know every thing in proper time and 
place— till then farewell. IJSxii Henrffy r.] Insolent 
libeller ! he has undone himself, and stablied the mercy in 
my bosom, whilst in the very act of rising to embrace bim> 

[EaU, L. 

END OP ACT lit 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. — yf mean Apartment in the Lodging Home oj 

Mrs, fToodpiile, 

Enter Henry, ushered in by a Maid Servant, l. 

Maid. Walk in, sir, pray walk in. Madam WoodvUIe 
will be quickly at home. 

Hen. Are you her servant ? 

Maid. I do the work of the. house, and widt upon the 
lodgers. 

Hen. Has she none else belonging to her ? 

Maid. No, no, good lady, she has none else but meT If 
you are Captain Woodvilie, her son, 1 hope it will be in 
your power to comfort her. 

Hen. Heaven grant it may I — I am the person ; you may 
leave me.^\^Eait Maid, l.j — ^What a sad change is this ! 
My mother m this place — thus lodged, aiid thus attended ! 
O Nature ! let me not forget it was a father that did this, 
else — but that thought is horror Hark, she is coming — 

Enter Emily Tempest, l. 

May I believe my eyes ? 'The lovely phantom of my visions 
realized. 
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Emi. (l.) The gallant prisoner, we bewailed^ set free I 
This is a joy most welcome. I was informed you called at 
our house for a dire ction hither ; I can make all allowances 
for your impatience ; but surely, Hurely, Henry, you made 
none for mine, when all that you bestowed upon me was a 
cold inquiry at the door, if such a being still was in exist- 
ctice* 

Heth (r ) Chide not, but pity me : the unfortunate are 
fearful of intruding. 

Emi. Say, rather, they are unkind, and wrong their 
friends, when they suppose them shaken by every breath 
of fortune. 

Hen* The world revolts from poverty. 

Emu Are these the sentiments that you return with ? 
For shame ! a soldier to talk thus — Have you seen no mis- 
fortunes where you have been, or do you feel them only 
when they fall upon yourself? Your noble mother does 
not reason thus. 

Hetu Her's are no common evils, I confess ; but still 
adversity is a fair enemy, patience can check it, fortitude 
can conquer it. religion can convert it to a blessing. Even 
1, whom you reprove, bore it without a murmur, for honour 
was not lost, hope was yet alive — your image, ever present 
to my mind, brightened captivity, and dreams of future 
happiness cheared my warm glowing fancy ; but now — 

Emi, What now ? Stop there, and let me onlv dwell 
upon those objects that delight, although they may delude : 
Joy at the best is fugitive ; paint hope in brilliant hues, and 
it is joy : the picture fades indeed, and its warm tints fly 
off, but whilst they fly, they charm, and memory feasts 
upon them, even when thev are vanished. 

Hen. Oh ! well applied/ and genuine philoso{)hy. But 
now, my Emily, what means this mischievous effusion of 
BO much light that my weak eyea can't bear it ? Why all 
this blaze of beauty ? 

Emu Hush ! don't he silly ; it is no such thing — a little 
glad to see you« perhaps, a little animated by an unexpected 
pleasure. 

Hen, 1 left you, as I thought, perfect in every charm ; 
Imt time, I see, still brings fresh tributes to adorn and beau- 
tify perfection. — How many hearts have you this moment 
in your chains ? 

Emi, Nonsense ! not one : the lover I most reckoned 
upon has just thrown off his chains, and is at liberty. 

Hefu Only to yield it up again with double devotion at 
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foar feet Did yon know him as I do, yon would know, 
that thougli impossibilities oppose his hope, reasou caa 
tiake no progress in the reform of his incarable passion. 
' Emu Indeed ! Then what is to be done with such a man ? 
How would you advise me to treat his case ? 

Hen. With pity, as for one who suffers without prospect 
of a cure; wi^ caution towards yourself, as holding itun- 
feir to flatter where you cannot save, 

Mrs, fV. [mt/umt, l.] Where, where Is he ? 

Mrs. Woodvillb enters, l. and embraces Henry. 

Mrs. H^. Henry, my son, my hero ! welcome to my 
arms. 

Hen, [Crosses c] Oh! my dear mother — suffering, in- 
jured excellence ! [KngeU. 

Mrs, IV, (t.) Stand up ! Let me survey you — Why, you 
credit your campaigning ; yet you have £u*ed hardly — well, 
'tis a good practice for bad times : we have not where- 
withal to feast you, my poor Henry. There is no i;old 
grows on the soldier's laurels. 

Hen, I have a sword. Madam. 

Mrs, fF". Go then, and let it earn for you both food and 
fame. A BritisJi matron sends her warrior to tlie %lit, 
■and scorns tu damp his ardour with a tear : rii siiare you 
with my country. Oh ! my dear sweet Emily, my geuerous 
friend, I know you can forgive me. 

Emi, Not easily, if you devote a single thought to cere- 
mony : I am here a party upon sufferance, not qu^te indif- 
ferent to the scene before me, but certainly no principal. 

Mrs, fV, You must be ever such with me ; you have 
shared my sorrows, hard indeed if you might not partake 
my joys. Well, Henry, we must meet the time, and all its 
troubles, with what face we can : cowsu'dsand fools sbriuk 
at the blasts of fortune, the solid temper of a noble mind 
sets them at nought. 

Hen, ril not disgrace your heroism with a murmur; 
when your instruction points the way to \irtiie, aud the 
example of my father warns me against vice, how can I 
stray ? 

Mrs, W. Alas 1 your father— he is, mdeed^but we'll not 
speak of him : stand firm yourself, and give me cause to 
love you : for errors of prosperity, the world has candour 
more than enough ; now you have notliing left but your 
good name, of that be jealous in the extreoie ; so sliaU I 
be Justified fur having thought you worthy of ti^t iiaiid, 
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)vhicb cruel fo|r|i|Qe now irrevocably has snatched from 
you. 

Emi, Madam ! Mrt. Woodville !— I'll fake my leave ; 
your businew grows too iiiteresting.--*ril not intrude upon 
your secrets. [/# withdrawing^ l. bat ttopt by Heniy, 

Hen* Tear not my heart away, but stop, for mercy^s sake ! 

Emi. No, let ns part. Your mother speaks tlie truth ; 
but I was then so happy, I lost sight of it. 

Mrs. fV. My Emily, my life, my comforter, forgive me! 
Amidst a throng of sorrows, some unguarded words will 
evermore escape us ; we vent them as we do our sighs, 
and know not what we say. 

Emi. Pray don*t apologize ; I am quite ashamed of it : 
*ds uothiog, I am often thus ; you've seen me so a himdred 
times — Only poor Henry made up such a face— his eyes set 
me a crying. 

Mrs, fV, My dear, my dear I come with me to my cham- 
ber. [EseufU^ L. 

SCENE II.~W Saloon in i/te House of Sir Uborob 

Pen RUDDOCK. 

Snier JEKKIKS, Cook, and Coachman, in Mourning, /ol-. 
Sowing Wba2el^ l. 2d. b. who addresses them with muck 
ceremonj/. 

fFea* Gentlemen of the second table ! Chiefll of the 
lower regions ! I am your very humble servant, i condole, 
with you on oar general loss : your late worthy master has 
paid the debt of nature ; poor Sir George is no mor^ ; bat 
yoa are serious reflecting men, that weigh, these natural 
events, and know that Death (as the great poet sings) < will 
come when he will come.' 

Jen* True, sir ; and all our wonder is, he did not come 
before, seeing what pains Sir George took to quicken him.- 

fVea. Aptly remarked, most worthy sir ; and. I am 
greatly edified to sec that you have put yourselves in mourn- 
ing ; 'tis somewhat premature, perhaps, seeing the deceased 
is not yet interred, but it is a tributK of gratitude to your 
old master, and an earnest of rcspecl to your neiy one. 

Cook. Of the past, we have nothing to complain ; of the 
present, we are a little doubtful. 

/f>a. Vou speak like sage experienced men, well versed 
ill all the dues and perquisites of service. I have my 
doubjks, like youj Penruddock, \ should fear, may be too 
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much of a philosopher for your purposes)^ and yoii perhaps 
sot quite enough for his. 

Jen, We can't live without our comforts^ Mr. Weazel. 

Wea, And fit it is that you should have them. — You^ 
Mr. Jenkins, I well know, are a man of taste, and have 
your little gentlemanly recreations— a stable at Epsom, 
\idA a bit of blood, tliat gives you the fresh air upon (he 
bowns ; another bit of blood in the commodious purlieus 
of Marybooe, which sooths your softer hours : I doubt if 
this philosopher's wages would buy body-clothes for either. 
;— In short, my good friends, I much suspect the golden 
age with all of us is {last, the iron coming.on. 

Jen, Well, sir, we shall see : report speaks strangely of 
the gentleman, to be sure. When may we look for his 
arrival ? 

Wea. Momentarily.— I perceive you have a whole bat- 
talion of livery servants drawn up in the outer hall. 

Jen* We thought it for the credit of the establishment 
to have them all in attendance and full livery. — Does the 
gentleman bring any of his own domestics with him ? 

Wea, Not many. 

Jen, Let him come as strong as he will, we have pro- 
vided ; he will find a very handsome dinn^, and a well- 
furnished sideboard. 

Wea, 'Twill be a novelty at least. 

Jen, We have some very pretty wenches in the house : 
Sir George was very particular in that way. 

Wed. And you, Mr. Jenkins, are no mean authority; 
but Mr. Roderick's taste seems to be mostly towards old 
women of seventy. 

Coach, Pray, sir, with what equlpiu[e does he travel 
hither ? 

Wea. With one of Nature's providing. — Heyday ! what's 
a-coming now ? 

James, and three other Livery Servants, ttuh in, r. 

James, No offence to you, Mr. Weazel, but we would 
fain know what lay w6 are to be upon ; and whether the 
strange gentleman will be agreeable to allow us for bags, 
canes, and nosegays. 

Wea, Bags you must wetir, the graces of your persons 
claim them ; canes yon shall have, your merits well be- 
speak themj and as for nosegays, gentlemen, it is so 
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modest a request, that even the hangman Airutshes then» 
to his clients. — But hark, your master is arilved. 
Jet^ Stand by ; make way ! 

Enittr Pbnruddock, r. ; Servants bow to him. 

Pen. Are all these persons of Sir George's household ? . 

ff^ea. All of his town eatahlishment. 

Pen, So many for the use of one ? They've females in 
proportion, I should hope, else *tis a most impolitic establish* 
meat. 

ff^ea, l*here are plenty of female servants in ihe house* 
but it is not usual for that seir to show themselves in tiie 
baU. 

Pm* If there is ever an old woman amongst them, sen^ 
her to wait upon me. 

ff^ea- I told you how it would be. [Adde* 

Jen, Please your honour, there is no such thing in the 
family. 

Pen, Shew me into your library then. 

Jen, I beg pardon, there is no library. 

Pen* Right I why should wealth be wise? Who, Uiat 
could feed upon the leavings c)f the dead, would keep so 
uiauy living men in |^ay to pamper his appetite ? You 
would be useless ministers to a philosopher ; therefore, 
whilst \ am with you, 1*11 be none. Shew me your gayest 
chamber. {ExU attended, ju 

SCENE \M*^A magmjlcent Ball Room, richly decorated. 

A sofa and chairs. 
Enter Pbnruddock, Weazel, and all the Servants, L. u. E. 

Pen. What's all this ? For what perverted race of beingtf 
was this abomiuable farrac^o of absurdity collected ? 

Jen, This, sir ? we call this the ball>room. It was thus 
prepared for iht/ite Sir George intended to have given oa 
jiis return out of Cornwall, at this very night, if death* 
had not prevented him. 

Pen, Death saved his credit ; and as guardian of his' 
memory, I wiU have*tiiis libel burnt by tiie common hang- 
man, and its author prosecuted wiUi the utmost rigour oC 
the law. 

Jen- We have other apartments^ sir^ if this is not UK 
your liking. 
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asd Ibe bard names be gare me : would it not be a worthy 
ponisbment to imprison him for life ? 

fFea, A moderate correction he well merits ; but inipri- 
aonmeut for life would be too severe a punishment. 

Pen. I think it would, iu such au execrable dungeon as 
tills. How long, sir, might it take to starve a naked man to 
death in a cold frosty night ? 

MVa. Tmly, sir, the calculation never entered my 
thoughts. 

Pen, I'll tell you then — about v» long as it would take 
to drive me 'mad, were I to be here shut up without 
the power of an escape. ' 'Sdeath ! can a man that has 
looked nature in the face, gaze on these fripperies ? Why, 
rir, my cobwebs, which old Deborah's purblind eyes leave 
undisturlied, have twenty times the grace of these unnatu- 
ral festoons. What did Sir George Penruddock mean by 
tiius lampooning me ? I'll not wear a fool's cap and bells 
for any man's humour, not I. Sir, I must ever curse the 
moment when yon broke up my repose in my small unso- 
phisticated cot^e. 

^nltfr J BNKINS,R. 

Jen. Captain Woodville is at the door, and desires to 
know if there is not a person here he was to call upon. 

Pen* Introduce Captain Woodville directly. [Exit Jen- 
khu, R.] Mr. Weazel, you will expedite those matters I 
Instructed you upon, and i*cmember secrecy. 

fP'ea. I shall act faithfully in all things, to the best of my 
understanding What a mysterious anima! it is ! 'Twould 
puzzle QEdipus to unriddle what he means. {Exit, l. 

Enter Henry, r. 

Henry, Bless me ! can this be so ? Am I in company 
with Mr. Penruddock ? 

Pen. For the second time. — I recollect we met by acci- 
dent, and had some interesting conversation. 

Hen, Then I must throw myself upon your candour 
and abide by any measures you may chuse to dictate in con- 
sequence of what has passed between us. 

Pen. You hardly can expect much candour in a character 
such as you painted — savage, insensible, lost to all social 
charities, a gloomy misanthrope. 

Heru I spoke, as men are apt to speak, what I believed 
npon report. If you mean only to retort the words on me 
as their retailer, you still leave the original authority in 
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force ; bat if yoa cau refute that, you at once vindicate 
your own cliaracter from aspersion, and bring me to siiame 
for my credulity and levity. 

Pen* If I remember right, you quoted your own father 
as the authority on which you rested : of him, therefore, 
in the first place, I will speak ; of myself, in the last. — 
Your father and myself were intimates through all that 
happy age, when nature wears no mask : our boyish aports, 
our college studies, our travelling excursions, united at 
in friendship. This may be tedious talk, and yet I study 
to be brief, for my own sake as well as yOurs* 

Hen, Vm all attention — pray, proceed. 

Pen. On our return from travel, it wa^ mv fortune to 
engage the affections of a lady — whom at this distant period 
I can't name without emotions that unman and sliake my 
foolish heart-^therefore, no more of her. Your father was 
our mutual confidant, passed and repassed between us on 
affairs of trust and secrecy, whilst I was busied in provid- 
ing for our marriage settlement : I struggled against diffi- 
culties that tortured my impatience, and at length overcame 
them. In that interval a villain had belied my character, 
poisoned her credulous mind» and, by the display of a supe- 
rior fortune, prevailed upon her pai'ents to revoke their 
promises to me, and marry her to him* What did this 
wretch deserve ? 

Hen, Death from your hands^ and infamy from all the 
world. 

Pen, And yet upon his credit you arraign my character ; 
—for that wretch is yoiu* own father — 

Hen, I'm dumb with horror. 

Pen, Can you now wonder, if, when armed with power 
to extinguish this despoiler of my peace, tliis still inveterate 
defamer of my character, I issue, as your own words de- 
scribe me, like a hungry lion from his den, to ravage and 
devour ? 

Hen. I'll answer that hereafter ; and by tlie honoar of 
a soldier, I will answer it as truth and justice shall exact 
of me. But a charge so strong, so serious, so heart- 
rending to a son, who feels himself referred to in ac^se so 
touching, demands a strict discussion : I shall immediately 
seek out my father, whom 1 have not yet seen. 

Pen. If I accuse him falsely, it is not restitution of the 
debt he oWes me, nor all tliat I possess besides, no, nor my 
life itself, that can atone for the calumny. If I have spo- 
ken truth, confess that though I have the fury of the ijoii 
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you compare me to, I hare, like hin/indtiDet fo justify the 
ravages I luake* 

Hen. I cloffe upon those terms : when next we itieet, we 
meet decisively. [£i,rit Henry, r. 

Pen, He, that is once deceived, may plead a venial 
error ; but be that gives himself to be a fool ^wioe duped, 
has nothing hut his foUy to excuse him. I parted from tbi« 
strumpet world because she jilted me ; protestiug never to 
believe her more, I cast her off; she now approaches me 
with syreu smiles, throws out her lures, and thinks to dazzle 
me with these vile scraps of tawdry patch-work finery — 
Away with all such aoares ! there's whore upon the face of 
.them* 

Enter jENKms, r. 

Jen, Is it your pleasure to be at home, sh* ? 

Pen, It shall be before long. 

Jen* Do you chnse to see Mr. Sydenham ? 

Pen. By all means. \Safit Jenkins, vl»\ The whole town 
are welcome to bi-eak in aad plunder all Uiey find : encum- 
bered with the trappiags of folly> the sooner I am stript the 
better. 

J^nter Sydenham, r. 

Sir, I am proud to see you. This is indeed a kindness great- 
er than I looked for, even from you, of whom I had con- 
ceived so highly, to visit one that must appear to you in the 
last stage of human misery. 

Syd. How so, sir ? What is it you can allude to ? 

Pen, These symptoms of insanity. These-* 

Syd* You surprise me, sir : if you advert to the decora- 
tions of this ball-room, be assured they are executed to a 
miracle ; conceived, disposed, and finished with great 
elegance, and in the very last taste. 

Pen. Heaven grant it may be the last ! 

Syd. You have lived long out of the world ; your eyes 
are used to nature ; but in these times we never priae what 
we can enjoy for nothing : of course^ nature and all her 
works are out of fashion. 

Pen, And may I ask which fashion you are of ? 

Syd. Sir, I am, as I told you, a mere idler, a roving drone 
without a hive. To call upon me for an opinion is to 
expose me to danger, for I am too honest to disguise my 
sentiments, and my sejntiments are too sincci*e to please 
the generality of. those I keep company with. I am poor» 
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bat still such a plidn-spoken fool, that if yon were to ask 
me what I thouirht of you, 1 should infallibly give you my 
opinion to your face. 

Pen, Then give it, I conjure you : I have still my own 
conscience to refer to. 

SfffL Derhaps I may not treat you with the civility yod 
require. Your conscience and I may differ in that respect. 

Pen, Proceed, nevertheless. 

Syd, The first predicament T saw you in was a peculiar 
one — Encountereil by a man, a Ruilty one I own, who con* 
fessed to the wrongs he had done you, and threw himself 
n|K)n your pardcm : he was in misery and at your mercy — 
a glorious moment was then in your reach ; for the honour 
of human nature, I wished you to have seized it: you sei- 
zed the pistol, in.«tead, which he tendered you : and when 
. you might have conquered him by generosity, preferred the 
doubtful chance of revenging yourself in his blood. 

Pen, Go on, go on ! Cut deep, and never spare me. 

Sffd. A mediating angel stopt your hand, bat still yon 
slunk away in silence, sullen and mysterious : what the 
contents of Mrs. Woodville's letter were, 1 know not ; but 
whatever they might be, I understand they are unanswered^ 
for I came this instant from the lady who addressed you — 
Here you are not less wanting in politeness than humanity. 

Pen, Facts, but not comments, if you please. What 
next? 

Sffd» The son of your neglected correspondent is come 
home ; a braver, nobler, more ingenuous youdi, his country 
does not boast : I met him as he parted from your door'; 
what was in h|s heart I know not, but in his features all was 
sadness, horror, and despair--I threw my arms about him , 
he pressed me to his bosom, sighed, and* broke away from 
me without a word. 

Pen, If you held no discourse, how can you dive into his 
thoughts ? 

Syd, Because I know how deep and keen the pangs of 
disappointed love. 

Pen, Do you know that ? I know it too, and rankle 
with the Wounds, that time can never cure : tell me his ca»e ; 
what is the lady's name, and whence his disappointment? 

Sjfd, The mistress of his soul is Emily, the fair and lovely 
daughter of your neighbour, Mr. Tempest '.'plunited in his 
father's ruin, all his hopes lire wrecked ; honour forbids the 
match, for Tempest LH notricn,and Henry (curse upon Uiat 
demon, gaming !) is undone : meantime , Sir David Daw, 
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a fellow crammed with money %o a surfeit, propoaeh for 
tlie lady — 

Pen. What then, what then ? She will not marry hinu- 

JSjfd, I should liuppose she will. 

J'etu Infamous prostitution ! Is there a second woman 
to be found so base of soul, so lost to every senscv 

Syd. Stop I on your life no more : I must not hear the 
noblest sacrifice, that generosity e'er made to save a sink- 
ing family, so grossly treated by the very man, who is 
himself the source and fountain^ead of their calamity ; — 
and now proceed, fulfil your whole design, complete their 
ruin — tear this devoted victim from the heart of her be- 
loved Henry— drive her into the arms of folly — immolate 
affection, beauty, innocence, every grace and every virtue, 
to the luxury ol revenge, and when you've done it — fall to 
your dinner with what appetite you may ! 

Pen, Stay, sir ! I could reply to you, but my heart 
swells against this tyranny of tongue. . The time may 
come — nay, it shall come— when you'll repent this lan- 
guage. 

Syd, Not. I, by heaven. I have a sword, that never yet 
was backward to come forth upon the call, and second 
what I've said. And ,now, because I'll give your ven- 
geance its full range, and suffer none that 1 call friend 
to skulk behind my shield, I tell you Woodville will be 
found with me, whenever you think fit to seek him. Youf 
servants know tlie house, and will direct you to it. [Eaitf r. 

Pen* Here's a bold spirit ! These are the loud-tongued 
moralists, who make benevolence a bully, and mouth 
us into mercy by the dint of noise and impudence — but 
I shall lower his tone. Who waits ? Tell my attorney 
I would speak with him. [&><*/, l. 

END OF ACT III. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — j4n Apartment in Sydenham's House. 

Enter Mr* Woodville and Mrs. Woodvillx, l. 

fFood. You strive in vain to comfort me \ my spirit sinks 
Under a load of guilt, which all your pity and forgiveness 
cannot lighten. — Is there a gleam of hope to catch at ? 

Mrs, JV, There seems an awful pause in our fate ^ I dare 
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not call it hope $ I do not think it warrants us to treat it as 
despair. 

fVood. Have you had any answer from Penruddock ? 

Mrs, fV. None. 

Wood, Heartless, unfeeling monster — 

Mn, ^ Hush, hush ! you should not rail. 

Wood, I'll hide myself no longer; I'll go forth and face 
his persecution. 
: Mf9, W. Hold, he not rash. Where's Sydenham ? • 

fFwKU Gone to Penruddock. 

Mrs. fV* I'm sorry for it \ that will Uow the flame ; their 
tempers never can accord. 

Wo^d* I saw the danger, and strove to divert him from 
die Budertaking — but you know his zealous temper ; no re« 
monstrance stops him. 

Mn, W, I'll go to Peaniddock myself. 

^PiMd. Not for the world. 

Mru W, Why, what should hinder me ? 

fVoed*, Cousideration for yourself— ^and, though I have 
justly forfeited all right to counsel you, let me add, my 
earnest dissuasion. 

Mrs, fF* Hus is no time for pride — think of your son ! 

Wood* Oh ! agony of soul ! Oh, monstrous, monstmiis 
villain that I ami — ^Andlook! protect me, s^ive me from 
the sigbt of him. \¥iilU an her neck. 

Enter Henry, r. andy after a pause, speaks, 

Ben. [Crosse^ c] Sir, be a man! You fly too late to 
that protecting virtue ; if it is psdnful to abide this meetiu^, 
why did yov risk the pain ? What was the good you niii(ht 
have gained, compared with what you have lost ? — ^A wife, 
a son, the sacred trust of husband, fatlier, all that Heaven 
committed to your keeping, staked (Oh i disproportioued 
stake!) agidast a gambler's coin ! 

tVood, (l.) IVuly, but iternly, urged^ — ^I thank you ! It 
basnmsedae. 

Hen. (c.) I'm glad it has, for it requires some energy to 
Meet the appeal that I am bound to make: Penruddock 
charges you vnih aets, long past indeed, but of the blackest 
treacher)'. How stands the truth ? I'm deeply pledged upon 
tiie issue of your answer : If you are falsely charged. I shall 
do what becomes me as your son. If not, I've done him 
wrong, and have much to atone for. 

ff^oodL I'll give no answer : I am your laither, m, and 
will not be thus qiestioned« 
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Hen. Alas ! yoa are my father ; and my lionour, which 
is all you have not taken from me, is so far engaged that I 
mast have an answer. 

Mn. W. (a.) Take it from me !— Tis true. 

fVood. Ha ! Do you turn against me ? 

Mrs. W. No ; but I cannot turn aside from truth ; and 
shrink as you do from confession, when a brave aon de- 
mands it. Penruddock has been wronged. 

Wood. I've cancelled all his wrongs ; I've tendered him 
the satisfaction of a gentlemau, and he accepted it ; Syden- 
ham was present, and can witness it. 

J/r#. fV. And what ensued ? 

fVood, Your letter was produced, and he declined the duel. 

Mr9. H^, Did he ? Now Heaven be thanked I Tve saved 
your heart one agony at least — What would have been your 
crime, had you desb-oyed that man ! 

H^ood. Perhaps, I did not mean to pat it to the risk. 

Hen, 1 hope you did not.— I have now my answer, and 
must take my i&ive. [CroMef, r. 

Sydevham runtm, a. and*topihim. 

Si/d, One moment, one short moment, my dear lad !— 
For ever on the wing?— I must shoot flying then; for, 
come what^inay, I must and will embrace yoiu 

Hen. Measure not my affection, my good friend, by the 
fiew moments it can spare you : you have the soul of honour 
in you, know all its feelings, its refinements, and can trust 
that nothing but its duties would compel me to break from 
you thus abruptly — farewell I [Crouet and ejcit, a. 

S$d. (a.) There, there he goes — ^unfortunate, though 
brave ; tiie darling of my heart, his country's gallant cham- 
pion, redeemed from long captivity to encounter sorrows at 
iionie, enough to rend his manly heart asunder— Who would 
not pity him ? who but must love him ? I do, from my soul. 

Mrs, H^, (c.) Aye, Charles, you have a heart* 

S^d. I have a heart to honour him, a sword to serve him^ 
and a purse — no, not that — confound it, curse it, for its 
emptiness ! — Hang-dog, 1 would it were as big and as full 
as a sack, for his sake— Damn that old crabbed cottager, 
that book-worm — 

Mrs. W. Peace ! — You have visited Penruddock— 

i^yd. Yes, you may call it visiting — He received me pUmt-^ 
ing himself in the very centre of Sir George's spkndid ball- 
room, like a gloomy night-piece in a gilded frame. He 
asked me if I did not think him mad?— I civilly said. No $ 
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which was a lie for your sake ; — but presently he led me on 
to give him bis full character, aud then the truth came out; 
I told him my whole miud. 

H^ood. (l.) What did you tell him ? Can you recollect ? 
Syd. As for you, 1 told him fairly I had nothing to say in 
your behalf, but that I thought it would have been a very 
gallant act to have forgiven you, simply because you had so 
little title to expect it. 

H^ood. There was no great flattery in that, methinks. 
Stfd. Hang it, flattei7 ! no ; I was past flattering ; for 
when I came to speak of Henry, and how all hopes o^ his 
beloved Emily were blasted by your curst itch of gaming, 
'sdeath ! I was all on fire, and shot philippics thick and ter- 
rible as red-hot balls. 

Mrs. W, Why ? what provoked you to it ? 
Syd. What buf to think how glorious an opportunity he 
let slip of rescuing the brave lad from disappointment, and 
defeating that rich blockhead of a baronet, that dunder- 
headed Daw, who wmts to snap her up ? Was'nt that enough 
to do it ? Zooks \ had I swallowed Hecla, I could not have 
fumed more furiously. 

Mrs, W* Still you don't answer to my question : Did 
Mr. Penruddock give you to understand that Henry had 
nothing to expect from him ? 

Syd, No ; but I understood it well enough without his 
ginng^I saw it in his looks ; if you would paint a head of 
Caiu9 Marius in his prison, he was the very model for it. It 
chilled benevolence to look upon him ; Spitzbergen could 
not freeze me more effectually than his marble face. 

Mrs. fV, My friend, my friend ! you are too volatile ; you 
only saw the ruggedness of the soil, aad never search'd for 
the rich ore beneath it. — ^Aud nowj Woodville, for a short 
time farewell ! {Crosses^ r.] To your benevolent friend I 
recommend you ; and, if my auguries don't deceive me, TU 
bring you better tidings when next we meet. \Eont^ r. 
Syd» By Heavens, Woodville, you must have had a most 
intolerable bad taste, when you could prefer the company 
of a crew of gamesters to the society of that angelic woman« 
Wood, Oh! Sydenham, I reflect with horror on that 
monster gaming ; that, witii the smiles of a syren to allure^ 
has the talons of a harpy to destroy us. \ExewiU^ l. 

SCENE \\,'^An Apariment in Penruddock*s House, 

Enter Pekruodock, (l.) 

Pen. I'm weary, sick, discomfited. This world and I must 
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part once nore. That it has rirtues, I will not deny; bit 
they lie buried in a tide of vanities, like grains of gold io 
nnd washed down by mountain torrents : I cannot vndtthe 
sifting.— 

Enter Hekry, r. 

Hm. They tell me you would see me ; if I come unan- 
flonably, appoint some other time. 

Peru The present is your own; command it as yoa 
please. 

Hen, I have done you flagrant wrong ; but as I cannot 
charge my memory with slandering your good name in any 
other person's hearing but your own, and that unknowingly, 
I hare no other person to atone to you but yourself^ 

Pen. You have seen your father, and expmned ? 

Hen. I have ; my mother too was present. 

Pen. Vour mother present ? May I request you to de- 
scribe what passed ? 

Hen. You sliall know all. My father at first sight shrank 
from me, conscious and abashed; I urged your ebai|;e 
upon him strongly, perhaps (for I was galled with many 
griefs) more strongly than became m^. My high tone of* 
feuded him, and he refused to answer; a second time I 
urged the same demand : my mother instantly replied, that 
your appeal was true — ^you had been grossly wronged. 
Her candour drew forth his confession, qualified with this 
excuse, that he had tendered satisfaction ; hinting withal, 
that had the affair taken place, he would not have returned 
your fire. ^ 

Pen, It is enough, I am satii^fied ; you know me now to 
have been an injured man, betrayed by him I trusted* 
wounded in the tenderest part, and robbed of all I held 
most dear : if, therefore, I am become savage, insensible, 
and all that you once thought me, I ba\'e some natural 
plea ; and, should you find me a hard creditor to one that 
was so false a friend, what can you say ? 

Hen. Less than I wish : your own benevolence must be 
my father's advocate. 

Pen. He has undoue his family, los^ great sums by play, 
and chiefly, as I find, to Sir George Penruddock, who sup- 
plied him^also with loans till his estate was mortgaged to 
its value, ^his tovim-house seized, and bond debts hanging 
over him, that put his person at my mercy. If revenge 
were my object, these are tempting opportunities for in- 
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dulging It ; if avuiice were my passion, here are ample 
meaus for gratifying it. Wbaf have you now to offer oil 
your Other's part ? 

Hen. To justice nothing ; — some ]Ittle plea, perhaps^ 
vpon the score of luercy. 

Pen. State it. 

Hen, I am a soldier, sir ; and, were I circumstanced as 
you are, I could not suffer myself to deprive that man of 
his liberty, who had tendered me an honourable satisfac- 
^n at the peril of his life. 

Pen. Well, sir, I love a soldier; and though your argu* 
ments are not to be found in law or gospel, yet they havi; 
weight, and I will give them full consideration : we shall 
jpeet again. 

Hen. Have you any further commands ? 

Pen. A word before we part : you bear a strong resem- 
blance to your mother — will you be troubled with a mes- 
sage to her ? 

ffen. Most readily. 

Pen* I have to apologize for the neglect of an unstnswered 
letter. Say to her, I beseech you, that I am collecting 
spirits to request an interview with her here, before I 
finally retire to my cottage. This to your mother ,t— now 
to yourself a word in secrecy and pure good will : 1 am 
told you are attached to a most amiable young lady, daugh* 
ter of the Honourable Mr. Tempest, my near neighbour— « 
by sad experience, I exhort you, trust not to chance and 
time ; make buit witiiout delay, lose not a moment, but 
repur forthwith to Mr. Tempest. 

Jfen. Ah ! sir, what hope for me ? 

Pen, A soldier, and despair ? For shame I Go, go, an- 
nounce yourself, and take your chance for a reception • if 
he admits you, well t if he declines your visit, you have 
lost your labour, and I have given you mistaken counsel. 
Come^ I'll attend you to the door. [Ejuiunt, u 

8C£NE III.— ifr. TempesVa House, a Table and two 

Chairs. 

Tbmpest, l. SiE Datid Daw, r. dUcovered eiitingi 

SirD. With your leave. Governor Tempest, I would 
fidu crave your patience, wliilst I open a bit of my mind te 
you, in a quiet way, and without offence. 

Tern. You may open it too without a preface^ good Sir 
Dttvid; I am ready to hear you. 

b2 
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Sir D, That's kind ; that's coarteons ! And I must say 
It to yuur face, aye, aud I'll say it in the face of the Whole 
world, that I have always found you as ohligiog and dril^ 
•poVeu a gentleman, as I ever crossed upon in my whole 
life hefore, — I speak it from my heart, I do indeed, I 
iipeak the truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Tern* Yes, but I don't want to hear it just now ; speak 
to the business, and leave truth to speak for itself. 

Sir D. But why do I say it ? Why, but because I hear 
the people talk so much of your want of temper, and of 
the violent passions you throw yourself into ? Now I 
say — 

Tern, [TAep riie*'] Who cares what you say ? The peo- 
ple are not hsdf so provoking as you, the retul hawker of 
their paltry nonsense, — you, that with ully acqiuescence 
make men sick of their own opinions by always dilming 
in with them, — you, that pelt us with ill-favoured compli- 
ments, 'till rotten eggs and the pillory would be a recrea- 
tion in comparison with them,— you, that— 

Sir D. Oh dear, oh dear ! Who could have thought it ? 
Now you have driven all I had to say clear out of my 
head. 

Tern, Well, 'tis no loss, if this is a sample of its con- 
tents. 

Sir D. I cannot for the soul of me get the words toge- 
ther again ; though I had conned them over pretty closely, 
if you had not bounced upon me in such a fashion ; but, 
under favour, I could explain myself to your fair dau^ter ; 
ithe is kindly aud good-humoureid. 

Tern. Make your own way with her then as you can, for 
here she comes. 

Enier Emily, l. 

Well, child, if you can make any thing of this gentleman, 
it is more ^haii I can ; all I understand is, that he has 
been flattering my patience till he has put me in a passion. 

Emi, Oh fie, Sir David ! Don't you know you should 
never speak of patience in my father's company ? "Pis like 
complimenting a man upon his wife, after he is divorced 
from her. 

Tern, Hussey, is your wit so unmanageable, that it runs 
foul of your father ? — Hark'ye, child, a word in your 
ear — 

Emi. Nothing else, I hope— but, indeed, sir, I am half 
afraid of you. 
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Teuh And well you may, you little slut, fur you desei*ve 
— ^I'U tell you what you deserve — a better hu&^aud tbaiL 
thiir DaFtd Dunce. Mind now ! (but tbis is a secret), I 
don't quite insist upon your liking him as well as Harry 
WoodvUle. 

EmL No, ^r, tbat would be to debar me from the use 
of eyes, ears, and understanding. 

Ttm. And hark'ye I If you give him a smooth answer, 
and a ciril -passport into Monmouthshire, I am not sure, 
pronded you are very penitent and beg hard, but I shall 
find in my heart to forgive you. [Cfotaes and ewU^ u 

Sir D, O Jubilate ! I'm glad to my heart he is gone. 
Never did I hear such a roysterer in my days. What! 
does he take me for one of his black negro-slaven in 
Africa ? Have not I danced attendance long enough upoa 
his humours, followed him like his shadow, laughed at his 
jokes, echoed his opinions, put up with his swearing, and 
been as mute as a fish whilst he rated at the servants ? 
and now to fall upon me like a cat o'mountain on a harm- 
less kid~Oh I if It was not for you. Miss Emily, if my love, 
for you did not keep me cool and calm, I would shew him, 
a little of the spirit of the Daws: I should be as hot 
and snappiph as lumself—but you don't listen to me, I'm, 
afraid. 

jEmU What can tliis whisper mean ? He has had a 
stranger with him— a coarse, clownish man — but that can- 
argue nothing — Henry he has not seen — 

Sir D. Will you not let me speak to you ? 

Emu Oh ! yes, for ever : talk without stint or measure ;, 
only let me meditate the whilst : my thoughts won't in- 
terrupt you, nor your discourse my thoughts! [SiU iowtu. 

Sir />. I should hope, lovely charmeiv— 

Emi. Lovely what ? 

. Sir i>. Lovely charmer was my expression. 

JSmi, Oh ! veiy well : it's all the same. Go on. 

Sir D, 1 should hope, lovely Miss £mily Tempest, (for 
I woB*t say charmer) , after the long attendance I have paid, ^ 
and the proofs I have given of my patience, as well as of 
my passion* that I have now waited the full time, which 
young ladies usually require to make up their minds 
whether to say Aye or No to a plain proposal. 

Emi. What proposal do you allude to ? 

Sir D, Surely, you can't ask that question seriously at 
this time o'day ; surely, you must know tbat 1 mean a pro- 
posal of marriage. 

k 3 
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EmL Right! very true—I recollect you proposed to 
luarry me— Well ! what would you do with me wheu you 
had got me ? 

Sir /). Lud-a-mercy ! Well, what would I do with you? 
That's comical, i'faith, — ^why, ia the first place, I'd whisk 
you down to the castle — . 

Emu Whisk roe down to the castle — ' 

Sir D, To he sure I would, for why ? Things are all at 
sixes and sevens for waut of me : nothing like a master's 
eye ; a gentleman, who trusts to servants in his absence, is 
sure to be cut up. 

Emi. Cut up! What's that? 

Sir D, Why, 'tis a common phrase — 

Emi, With the slaughterers of Clarc-markeV— but let it 
pass ! What am I to be done with then ? 

Sir O. Oh ! as for thut, we shall soon set things 'upon 
their right bottom again, and then we will be as happy and 
MS merry as the day is long. 

Emu Hold there 1 I never bargained to be happy : you 
may as well teach the towers of your castle to dance, as me 
to be merry. 

Sir D, Why, what should hinder you, when every thing 
that money can command, shall be purchased to content 
you ? But I'm afraid. Miss Emily, there is a little double- 
dealing in this business : I suspect your heart inclines u> 
Captain Woodville ; and now he is come to England, I 
suppose I am likely to be cut out 

Emi, Poor man I What between cutting up and cutting 
out, how you will be mangled ? Wouldn't it be better to 
live single in a whole skin, than marry and be butchered 
in so barbarous a manner ? 

Sir D. I don't know but it might— I won't say but it 
may be so— if I'm not agreeable to one, I may be agreeable 
to another — rich folks need not go a-begging. If Captain 
Woodville is the man, why then, perhaps, I don't covet to 
be the master — ^if Captain Woodville — Hush! Who's 
coming ? 

Enter Henry Woodville, l. 

Emi. (c.) Henry! 

Sir D. (r.) Oh Lord ! My death-warrant {Astde. 

Hen. (l.) Well may you be surprised to see me here, 
and your wonder will be increased wheu I tell you that f 
have your father's privilege for my intrusion ; but if you 
and this gentleman, whom I understand to be Sir Davi 
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Daw, are upou busiuess of consequence, I retire upon the 
word. 

Sir D, A rery civil person, I must say. 

£!mi. Sir David, was the business we were upon of an^ 
consequence ? 

Sir D, To me of most immediate ; how did you consider 
It, I pray? 

Emi. As I do every other harmless common talk ; very 
entertaining whilst it lasto, very soon forgot when it is 
over ; but this gentleman has conversation of a 8ortth.it is 
apt to drive all other out of my recollection. 

Hm. Oh \ Emily, Emily ! For Heaven's sake 

Emi, Hold your tongue. 

Sir Oi Nay, madam, the gentleman seems to understand 
himself very properly ; but i must think that you, Miss 
Emily, considering who I am, and how I came here, do 
not understand me quite so properly ; and I must Siiy — 

Hen* What must you say ? [Crosses, c] Not a single 
word to this lady that in the slightest degree borders on 
disrespect ; and now, with tliat caution for your govern- 
ment, let me bear what it is you must say — 

Sir D, Nay, nothing more ; I think I've said enough — 
[Crosses, L.J— Your very humble servant. [E,vit, l. 

Hen. This absolute repulse of your rich suitor iSatterS 
but irightPQS me. What will your father say ? Whilst 
I am wholly in the fault, you will bear all the blaue. 

Emi, If I am never blamed but for your faults — 
*• Why let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play." 

Hen, Can you account for his indulgence ? 

Emi. Can you expound the changes of the moon ? 
Can you explain why, wheu all other female hemts are 
fickle, mine alone is fixed. . 

Hen, Ought I to suffer that ? Ho^iour should teach me 
to avoid your presence. , 

Emi, Yes ; but if you practise that honour upon me, f 
never will forgive you. Come down from these high 
flights, if you please, and walk upon your feet, as other 
meu do. If you ai'e alarmed at being poor, I'll marry 
that money-bag, and enrich you with the pillage of it- 
will that be honourable ? No, no ! — most execrable 
meanness ; therefoi*e, away with it ! Spinster as I am, 
I may struggle on to a good old age, and give offence to 
uobody ; but a wife without a heart to bestow upon her 
husband, is a cheat and an impo.*<tor* 
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Hen. Oh I cruel, cruel fortune^ why was it my lot to be 
the son of a gamester ? 

EmL Bather say, why was it not my lot to.be the heiress 
of Penrudduck, instead of that old fusty philosopher, who, 
when he and the spiders have stood centinels over his cof- 
fers, tlU watching and fasting have worn him to a skeleton, 
will sink into the grave, and leave his wealtii to J)e be* 
•towed in premiums for discoveries in the moon. 

Hen, Come, come, take care how you fall into the samQ 
trap as I did : we roust suspend opinions of Penrudduck. 

EnU. Must we ? Nay, now I swear there's something 
in your thoughts; aye, and my father looks wise and 
whispers ; well, if you have a secret, and won't tell it me, 
be it at your peril! I'll keep mine as close as you keep 
your's. 

Hen. I'll compromise with you, and exchange confes- 
sions. Answer mC this, if fortune should turn round and 
smile upon your poor disconsolate admirer, will you, who 
swav each movement of my heart, inspire its hopes, aUay 
its fears, animate its ambition, and engross its love ! Wlu 
you, oh Emily — 

JSnO. Will I do what ? 

Hen, I dare not ask the question — 'tis presumptuous^ 
base, dishonourable — 

Emi. And very disappointing, let me tell you^ to one 
whose answer was so ready. [Crosses, R.] Henceforth 
I've done with you. I shall .now retreat into the Citadel, 
and stand upon my defences ; when you want anotlier 
parley, you must treat with the governor. [Ejeeunt, r. 

END OP ACT IT. 



ACT V. 

SCENE L^j4 Chamber, a Writing Table, Pen, Ink, and 

Paper, two Chairs, 

Penrudduck, &• and Weazrl, l» discovered. 

Pen, Tlius then it stands — ^This house, and all that its 
voluptuous owner hath amassed within it, we doom to 
instant sale; some modern Luciiilus will be found to 
purchase it ; the mourners in black, and the mounte- 
banks in their party-coloured jackets, must be paid their 
wages and dismissed — so far we are agreed. 
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ff^ea. Perfectly, sir ; aud if any young heir is in haste 
to be rid of his 'estate, these are the gentlemen that will 
soonest help him to the end of it. 

Pen. Mrs. Woodville's settlement, which in her hus- 
band's desperate necessity she had as desperately resigned 
to him, is now made over, and secured in trust to her sole 
Use and benefit 

H^ta, The deed is now in hand, and a deed it is, permit 
me to say, tiiat will make your fame resound to all pos- 
terity. 

Pen. Thank Heaven, I shall not hear it t The fame t 
covet blows no trumpet in my ears ; it whispers peace and 
comfort to my heart. The obligations, bonds, and mort- 
gages, of whatever description, covering the whole of 
Woodville's property, are consigned to Henry his son. 

H^itt, They are, and give him clear possession of his 
paternal estate. 

Pen. lis what I mean, and also of the house in town. 

fVea. They are effectual to both purposes ; and take it 
how you will, good sir, I must and will pronounce it «'• 
most noble benefaction. 

Pen, In this particular, I'll not decline your praise ; for 
doing this, I've struggled hard against an evil spirit that 
bad seized dominion of my heart, and triumphed over my 
benevolence — this conquest I may glory in. 

fTea. There yet remsuns, of solid and original estate, 
possessions to a great amount. 

Pen. Them I shall husband as untainted stock : I do 
not cut into the heart of the tree, I only lop off the excres- 
cencei and funguses, that weakened and disgraced it. 
Now, sir, if these points are elearly understood by you, 
and no difficulties occur that require explanation, we will 
separate, with your leave, to our respective occupations. 

ff^ea. Your pardon, for one moment — My profession is 
the law*, it has been my lot to execute many honourable 
and benevolent commissions ; some, I confess, have fallen 
into my hands, that have put my conscience to a little 
strain, though a man of my sort must not start at trifles ; 
but the instructions you have now honoured me with^ ex- 
ceed all I have ever handled, all I ever heard of; and when 
this charitable deed shall come to be registered in the Upper 
Court, r hope my name as witness will go along with it^ 
and if the joy with which I signed it be remembered in 
my favour, I fancy few attorneys will stand a better chance 
tluiu Timothy Weazel. [,EitU fVeazel^ u 
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Petu Utt done ! the la&t bad passion iu my breast is now 
expelled, and it no longer rankles yriih revenfi;e : in the 
retirement of my cottage, I shall have something in store, 
on which my thoughts may feed with pleasing retrospec- 
tion ; courted by affluence, I resort to solitude by choice, 
not fly to it for refuge from misfortune and disgust. Now 
I can say, as I contemplate Nature's lK>ld and frowninf 
fiicc— '' Knit not your brows at me ; Tve done the world 
BO wrong."— Or^ if I turn the mond page, oonscions of 
having triumphed In my turn, I can reply to Plato, *' I tos 
am a philosopher." 

MInter Jenkins, b. 

Jen. BIrs. Woodville desires leave to wait opon yon. 

Pen, Am I a philosopher now? [Aside,']'— Admix the 
lady — [Exit Jenkins t r.J Where is my boasted cowage ? 
Oh ! tlmt this task was orer ! 

Emer Mrs. Woodvillb, r., and curUiet* 

Pen, Your servant, madam* 

Mrs. IV* If you are not as totally reversed in nature as 
▼ou are rmsed in fortune, I shaU not repent of having 
hazarded a step so humbling to ray sex, so agonizing to my 
feelings ; for I am sure it was not In your heart, when I 
partook of it, to treat a guiltless woman with contempt, or 
wreak unmanly vengeance on your worst of enemies, when 
fallen at your feet. Ah, sir, you are greatly agitated* Lei 
me retire ; I cannot bear to hurt you. 

Pen, Pray do not leave me : did you know what strug'* 
gles I have surmounted, you would say I perform wouders« 
I could not write to you ; jodge what it is to see you. 

Mrs, W* I thought that these emotions had subsided, 
and that solitude and study had made you a philosopher. 

Pea, Ah, madam ! You see what a philosopher ( am. 
Arabella, you never knew me rightly ; I had a heart for 
friendship and for love \ I was betrayed by one, and ruined 
in the other. 

Mrs, fV, You hare been deeply injured, I must own : I 
too have been to blame ; but I was young and credulous, 
and caught wi^ glittering snares. 

Pen, Aye, snares they have been ; fatal ones, sdas I 

Mrs. W, 1 have lived la dissipation, you in calm retire* 
ment : how peacefully your hours have passed, how nn^ 
quietly mine ! One only solace cheered my sad heart— 
my Henry, my son. 
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Pen. I've seen him $ Tve convened wilii him : hesgoke 
ttiigiiardedly, but disappointment sours the mind; he 
treated me mijostly— hnt he resembles jtm, and I forgave 
him. 

Mrs, W» If yon are thus retentive of aflfectiony I mnst 
anppose you are no less so oi resentment ; why then should 
I repeat my sorrows ? Yon know them. 

Pth» I know them ; I have felt them ; I have redrened 
them* 

Mn. W, Redressed Aem ! What is It I hear ? 

Pen, What 1 have done, I have done ; I cantiot talk of 
benefits. 

i/rr. M^. Oh r sir,— 

Pen, Nor wHl I hear acknowledgments. Yoit wooH 
have sank-— I could not chose bitt save yon. 

Enter HBNRr, R. 

Hen, Yob m'tzst forgive me. Though your servants were 
drawn up to oppose my eirtrance, I broke through all their 
Hies, foteed on by graotude that notldng could withstand, 
till 1 beheld my benefactor. 

Pen, Not much of a benefactor ; I have only restored to 
you what my conscience could not keep. \Crot9t9^ c. 

Birt, fF, (l.) In the name of goodness, what is it you 
have done ? 

Pen, (c.) Nothing, bat wanted stomach of a banquet 
where your son was served up ; — in pUuner words, pre* 
ferrcdiny own cottage to his country house: Henry wanted 
8 wife, a wife wanted a settlement, and I stood in need of 
neither. I hope you and Tempest are agreed. 

Hem. (a.) A word from your lawyer silenced all ol($e(> 
tlona. If I have not feh the vicissitudes of fortune, vrho 
hat ? — fh>m the depth of despair, Hfted on the instant to 
the summit of feUdty. Oh ! my dear mother, help me to 
some words that may express my gratitude. 

Pen' No, no, she is mute by compromise : when I am 
qaMy retiHng from the stege of this vain worid, call me 
not bsKfc to lose die little grace tlurt I have gained; I would 
not lie made a spectacle in my decline and dotage. 

Hr$, fV, Will you again secptester yourself, and renounce 
the socielj even of your most grateftil friends ? 

Pen, Madam, I have yet perused but half the history of 
man; the pages are alternate, dark and bright; I have 
read the former only : let Henrv's virtue stand the test, 
and I have all the pleasurable study s^ to come. 
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Enter Tempest and Emily, r. 

Tern, (r. c.) 1 have broke through aU forms, worthy 
sir, in bringiug you a saucy gu*!, who will faocy she is pri- 
Tileged to pay her court to every generous character, that 
does honour to humanity, and is bountiful to her friends. 

Pen* (l. c.) I confess to you, Mr. l^mpest, I was am* 
bitious to behold your fair daughter, but did not presam^ 
to expect the visit should spring with her. I hope, madun, 
there is something here present more amusing to yoiv eye- 
sight than a crabbed old clown, who happens to have a 
little more kindness at his heart than he carries in his 
countenance. 

Emu (r.) True generosity is abow grimace ? it is not 
f^ways that the eye which pities, is accompanied by the 
hand that bestows : some there are, who can smile withi> 
out friendship, and weep without charity. . 

Pen, Cert^nly the world is a great polisher ; it makes 
smooth foces and slippery friendships. Are you, may I 
ask, very fond of this fine town ? 

EmL My father lives in it $ I should be loih to say I had 
a preference for any other. 

Pen. I suppose, Mr, Tempest, you are one of the vainest 
men in England. 

Tern. One pf the happiest I am, and of your making ; 
for Henry Woodville ever had my warmest wishes. 

Pen. And I hope your lovely daughter meets those 
wishes with all dutiful compliance. 

Tenu With the best grace in life ; she does not object 
to take the man of her heart, though I wish to join tiieur 
hands. 

Mrs. H^. Now, my Hepry, you are without comparison 
the happiest, or without pi^, the most miserable of man-^ 
kind ; here if you fail in merit, you offend beyond the 
reach of mercy. 

Pen, True, madam : but the sons of Cornelia did not., 
disgrace their mother. 

Tern. There, again ! that* s something out of a liook, 
like Emily's Agamemnon, and if it was treason I could not 
find it out. But, come, Henry ! here, in the presence of 
your benefactor, I bestow upon you all I am worth, a 
virtuous daughter, the only joy and blessing of my life: 
money I have none, for I did not understand the arts of 
government: and^ when Emily is gone from me, I am 
without resources; for I cannot, like Mr. Penruddock, 
take shelter with the sciences ; and as for the arts, damn 
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iiie if I believe I have genias enough to aspire to the oom- , 
position of a cabbage-net« 

JEmi* Oh! my dear father, let me copjure you to believe 
that those resources which my duty, my affection, have hif 
therto supplied, shall be doubled to you in future, when I 
have 80 liind a partner in that pleasing task. » 

Hen. (c.) When you are not welcome to me, I must 
ceaae to oe worthy of my Emily. If books do not serve 
for a resource, and ancient history is too remote, we can 
find heroes in modem times ; and you shall fight over 
your batties as often as you please. 

Tern. That is very pleasant, I confess, for there I can 
come on a littie ; but then I grow warm with the subject, 
and Emily snubs me for swearing ; which you know, Mr. 
Penruddock, every soldier is privileged to do* ' 

Fen» I did not know it was amongst their pridleges: but 
this I know, they cannot, in my opinion, nave too many ; 
and heartily I wish they had more and better than what 
you have named* 

^ni^ Syde^iham, JL 

%4> I must dUmr have tiie impudence of the devil, or a 
. eneration for your character, Mr. Penruddock, which apo* 
logises for impudence, when I venture to appear in your 
presence after what I foolishly ssdd to you in our late con- 
versation. 

Pen, Mr. Sydenham, I cannot allow you to call that 
language foolish, which springs from a heart that runs 
over with benevolence: as well yon may blaspheme tiie 
bounty of tiie Nile, because it breaks loose from its chan- 
nel, and overflows its banks* 

Spd* Thank you, my dear sir, Ihank you heartily; I- 
have been as sour as crab-juice with the malice of man- 
kind, now I am all oil and honey, and shall dip throwj^ 
the rest of my days in harmony and good-humour. • Ml 
Henrys— Tempett^Emilv>^ Mrs. Woodville— all smiling ! 
Why I am like the man in the Almanack, turn which way 
I will, a happy constellation looks me in tiie face. 

Pen. Now you have joined us, our circle is complete. 

Syd. Ah ! no, no, no ; whilst contrition asks admit- 
taoce to atone for injuries, humanity can never shut ita 
door, and say, '' My circle is ootaplete." 

Pen. What do you mean ? 

Sjfd. Woodville is in your hotise. 

[^side to Penruddock. 
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Pen. Ha ! Woodrllle I Have yon brought him hither ? 

S^d, No ; we called at Tempest's, heard of yoar gene- 
rous acts, and his poor wounded heart now melts with 
gratitude : even my flint was softened. 

Pen. Well, then, it shall be so. ICroaeit r.] Keep this 
lompany together In my absence — such meetings should be 
private. iJSJfH, a* 

Mrs. H^. Oh, Sydenham ! generous friend ! 1 heard 
^ name of Woodville, and I know your intercession 
^ints at him. Heaven prosper it \ But can it be ? I 
doubt, I doubt, this injury is too deep. 

Syd. Doubt nothing. I am confident of success — when 
the ice thaws, tiie river flows ; so is it with the human 
cliarities, when melted by benevolence. 

Hen. Oh! what a soul is thine? whose ardour even 
impossibilities cannot check. 

Emi. The attempt is bold ; but mark if this is not 
among the impossibilities that somietimes come to pass. 

Hen. Look, look ! your angry lover — • 

Emu Alas ! has this poor gentleman no friend to save 
him from exposing himself ? 

iS^^ The governor begins to bristle — ^walk aside, take 
no notice, and I'll accost him. 

[AU retire up^ except Sydenham and Tempeti. 

Enter Sir David Daw, w?io stops for a whUey r. 

Now, my brave knight ! 

Why glows that angry spot upon your cheek ? 
What do those boots portend ; and whither bound ? 

Sir D. Mr. Sydenham, I am just now in no humour &r 
jesting ; neither does my business lie with you. 

Tern. With me, then. {Crosses to Sir David.] What 
would my noble barouet be pleased to say ? 

Sir D. I'm not pleased at all. Governor Tempest, and 
therefore it matters little what I say : I called at your door, 
and was directed to you hither, so I made free tn step in ; 
and now, to say truth, I don't care how soon I step out, 
for my chaise is in waiting, and I am equipped, as you see, 
for my peremptory departure. 

Tern, (c.) Let us part friends, however ; if you can 
charge me fairly, do so ! I'll not flinch. 

Sir D. (r.) No, but you'll fly out, and that's worse. 

Tern, Not I : carry no grievances witli you into Wales ; 
I'll be calm as water,' say what you will. 
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Sir D. Oh! then I can say enoughs Did you not con- 
sent to my proposing for your daughter ? 

Tern. Why, I did consent, I don't deny it; and if Emily 
had not objected to your proposals, I should not have quar- 
relled with your property ; but I'm not such a Blue-beard 
to deliver my daughter bound hands and feet into your 
castle. If you had not the gift of recommending yourself, 
am I to blame for that ? 

SirD. Am 1 ? \Emity comes forward on Tetnpeafs L.] 
Miss Emily can witness I took due pains. 

Em, (l.) Oh ! yes ; and let not my obstinacy discou- 
rage you : for be assured that half those p<uns, bestowed 
upon a heart less constant to its first attachment, and more 
regardful of its worldly interests, will command success, 
whenever you thinlc fit to repeat the experiment. 

Tern* There — there — what more is to be said ? You see 
fanw the case stands : I had no absolute contronl over my 
daughter's affections, and somebody else had* 

Sir />. Well, sir, I understand you now ; and if you are 
only governor abroad, and not at home, I am your very 
humble servant ^ [J^«ri/, r. 

Tern. Well, your humble servant, if you come to that ; 
and a good- journey to you — aye, an^ a good riddance to 
boot. Isn't it so, my Einily? What, does that David 
think 

* '< I wear my heart upon my sleeve, 
For Daw$ to peck at ?" 

' Enter PESRVDJi€KiK,fottoufed by Woodville, r. 

Pen* [Crosses with fToodvitte over to Mrs. fVoodmlle,'\ 
Mrs. Woodville, your husband and I have concurred In 
opinion that the only way of adjusting such difierences as 
subsisted between us, is by consigning them at once to ob- 
livion ; trusting that you and Henry also will do the same 
by those errors, which now are fortunately healed, and can 
never be repeated. 

[AH the characters have come down into their places ^ 

by this time. 

Wood* Humbled as I am in conscience, and overwhelmed 
by generosity, I am ill able to find words for what, in cir- 
cumstances like mine> I ought to say to each here present 
In particular, and all in general. Wherever I direct my 
eyes, they are saluted wiUi a countenance, which, though 
entitled to reproach me, seems to hold forth promises of 
pardon : but perhaps, even from guilt like mine, some 

f2 
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good may be extracled; and my ton, when he shall be 
blest witn a wife, lovely and Tiitiioiui as his mother, will 
recollect the follies of his father, and avoid his fiitew 

Pen* Here we conclade. We all have cause of tiiank- 
fiilness, but I the most ; for I've escaped the perils of pros* 
perity : the sudden onset staggered me ; but temperate 
recollection, and the warning calls of some here present, 
taught me to know, that the true use of riches is to share 
them with the worthy j and the sole remedy for injuries, to 
forgire them. 



THE END. 



DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 

Teh., Emilv, Henry, Psnrud., Wood., Mks. W., Svd* 



EPILOGUE. 
. ISix^^ by MUi Farrefh ' 

There are — ^wliat shall I call iliem ?— two great Powersi 
Who turn apd overturn this world of ours, 
. Fortune and Folly. Though not quite the same 
In property, they play each other's game ; 
Fortune makes poor men rich, then turns them o*er 
To Folly, who soon strips them of their store; 
— Oh ! 'twas a mighty neat and lucky hit, 
V^ When Pat 0*Leary snapt a wealthy cit ; 

For why ? — his wants were big, his means were small. 
His wisdom less, and so he spent his all : 
When Fortune tum'd about, and jilted Pat^ 
Was Fool or Fortune in the foult of that ? 

Sir Martin Madcap held the lucky dice. 
He threw, and won five thousand in a trice. 
Keep it I cried Caution — No : he threw again, 
Kick'd down the five, and cui with minus ten. 

Ciles Jumble and his dame, a loving pair, 

ITo brains had either, and of course no care ; 

*^11 (woe the day!) when fortune, in her spite, 

Mtde Giles high-sheriff, and they dubb'd him knighC 

U^ they both go ; my lady leads the dance, 

Sii Giles cuts capers on the wheel of chance ; 

Heidsdown, heels over, whirl'd and whisk'd about. 

No wonder if their shallow wits ran out ; 

Gig£d by their neighbours, guU'd of all their cash, 

Dowt comes Sir Giles and Co. with thundering crash. 
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Who ays that Fortune's blind ?'*sbe has quicker sight 
Than nost of those on whom her favours light ; 
For wy does she enrich the weak and vain. 
But t)ia her ventures may come home agiun ? 
Pafts d t^ougli like quicksilver, they lose no weight 
Nor vails in their loco* motive state ; 
No stop, 10 stay ; so fast her clients follow, 
Ere one u>uth shuts, another gapes to swallow * 
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WhUnt, VSke » conjuror's ball— presto ! be gone ! 
The pill thAl serv'd Sir Giles, now serves Sir John. 

*' Sir Eostace had a fur and lovely wife, 

Form'd to adorn and bless the nuptial life ;" 

Fortune^s best gift in her best giving mood. 

Sir Eustace made that bad which beav'o made good ^ 

Basely allur'd her into Folly's course, 

Tlien curs'd his fate, and sued out a divorce. 

Unjust, at Fortnne^s cruelty to rdl. 

When we make all the miseries we bewaiL" 

Ah, generous patrons ! on whose breath depends 
The fortune of the Muse, and us, her friends ; 
If, in )x>ur grace, this night you shall bestow 
One sprig of lanreUfor your poet's brow. 
Impart to me your flattering commands. 
And dgn than with the plaudit of joor hands. 
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